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For the first time in a car... 
the “Weather Eye” Conditioned 












| GIVES SPORTSMEN 


NAT THEY WANT 
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Air System... built-in double bed... 
and other features, that make Nash 


he’ 


A CABIN ON WHEELS— with a big, comfort 





rtsmen said they want 


sth 


ftens 


tx» A 


res in their cars. This year Nash 


car that has them all. 

G ACCOMMODATIONS. Nash is 

ar with the built-in bed feature. 

idow screens let in fresh air... 

ugs. 

ONED AIR. Nash is the only 

ne ‘Weather Eye”’* Conditioned 
that automatically adjusts the 
the fresh air filtered in. Rids 
e, dust, bugs, pollen. 


ING ECONOMY... Betters last 
™h-LaFayette economy records by 


th Speed Forward”* saves up to 
s and oil on trips. 
BILITY. Nash is famous for its 
performance. 99 HP engine 
flash in any weather. 


S Double truss frame . . . heavier 
™. .. box type roof girders... re- 


akes... new wider windshiel 


MESS. Nash is the roomiest car 


™ class. New steering post shift* 


ble front seat give more free- 


Hore leg room. 
BASOLINE TANK. You can get 


miles of continuous driving 
ving to refill Nash's 20-gallon 


UNK. Pack all your bedding in 
ubic feet of luggage compart- 
trunk concealed in the slip- 
els. 


D FOR FREE BOOKLET 


details on the built-in bed... 
Fye’ Conditioned Air...... 
urth Speed Forward. 


Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
chigan. Dept. OL-2 


me literatureonthe new 1939 Nash 
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the “Sports News” of 1939 


F YOU'RE A MAN who heads out of town as 
I soon as the job is over Friday night— 
here’s the car you'll want to take with you. 

Swell looking—you bet! But get in on the 
real story behind it. . . from stem to stern, 
this Nash is a sportsman’s car. 

If you had a hand in the blueprints, you 
wouldn’t have asked for more. The list on 
the left is only part of the story. 

Under the hood there’s something new. 
A new engine development gives you terrific 
flash performance (15 to 50 M.P.H.—in 13 
seconds Aigh gear) . . . with famous Nash 
economy and dependability. 


A New Way to Travel 


But it’s out where civilization ends that 
this Nash has the comforts of a dude ranch. 
Pile in six of the gang ...there’s leg room 
and baggage room for all. You can travel 
coatless in duck blizzard weather, for there’s 





THE CAR EVERYBODY LIKES 


lo ti NO NASA 


able double-bed ready in five minutes. N 
lugging around of tents, poles, mattresses. 


an Automatic “Weather Eye’’* Conditioned 


Air System . . . comfort never varies... 
keeps dirt and grime outside, even on dusty 
country roads. 

You can shoot this big 3285 pound Nash 
down a bouncing backwoods trail—or let it 
roll along a highway—and relax all the way. 
It’s the easiest ride you ever experienced. 


Big 2-Door Sedan only $810 


You can turn in for the night in your ow: 
“cabin-on-the-road’’"—in your Nash bed. 

You can get this 1939 Nash today at new 
lower prices . . . a big two-door sedan, de- 
livered at the factory, for only $810... 
biggest buy for your money of the’ 39 cars! 

Stop by your Nash dealer’s today. Bs 
your wife along. This big new Nash is s 
to win her over. NASH Motors DIVISION, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Michig 


C*Optional Equipment—Slight Extra 





ET "The Pibuegers” HELP YOU 


PLAN BETTER FISHING THIS YEAR 


START YOUR SEASON KNOWING MORE ABOUT 


FISH 
FISHING and 
FISHING TACKLE ¥ 












Pflueger 
SUPREME 








i | —— Pflueger 
§ AKRON This little book—the Pflueger Pocket Catalog—can make a 
big difference in your fishing. It’s filled with facts from genera- 


tions of experience with fish, fishing and fishing tackle. 








Can you identify all leading game fish on sight? Do you 
know where they are geographically pcre mdb me they 
feed on—heaviest of their kind caught with fishing tackle— 
and what reels and baits have been most successful in 
catching them? 









Send for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog and brush up on 
your information about good fishing wherever you go. 
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: Successful anglers from coast to coast say Pflueger Reels 
Pflueger and Baits are their first choice for any kind of fishing. 


a MEDALIST Mail the coupon—receive Pflueger Pocket Catalog FREE 
SS 


~ Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger MEDALIST Chum Weedless Spoon 
Price $25.00 4 sizes 7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
CHUM Pflueger AKRON $4.80 to $8.00 prices—60c, 65c, 75¢ 
Weedless see nat 4 ie? i aay Pflueger OHIO * Bn oom a . 
o —60 y lo. 197 inishes—3 size 
Spoon PAL-O-MINE 7. Light Spool ...$6.50 No 1973------- $888  “¢8¢ 10 $0 each 


No.1894—80 yd. $6.75 NV 197% yf M BAIT 
ie Pflueger SUMMIT . she : leat ee ge 2a6o cians? 9,12 
W : Z Minnow No. 1993 $10.00 uminoustandemopinner = prices—S5c, ; 90 


No. 1993L 1998—7 sizes 
Light Spool $10.00 40¢ to 80¢ each bf eo SPINNER 


Se , : 6 Varieties—70c each 
f : : - Phvoger ——s o Mustang Minnow 
j i's C aad ss Jo. 198 . 214"-7F $- ‘ - 
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ON HIGH QUALITY FISHING TACKLE = 


DON'T BUY ANY SPORTS WU MIS) ee Dh uty 2 
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EQUIPMENT ANYWHERE AT 
ANY PRICE TILL YOU SEE 





AY LUV 


THE AMAZING SAVINGS 


YOU MAKE AT 


TO SAVE 
> _@, ON BASEBALL— 


BASKETBALL 
io es 


EQUIPMENT, 
ON GOLF, TENNIS, 
AND ARCHERY 
EQUIPMENT...ON 















HUNTING CLOTHES, CAMP- 
ING OUTFITS AND OTHER 
SPORTING EQUIPMENT... 


Get This FREE Catalog 


of 10,000 bargains, brimming 
with illustrations and the 
Fisherman’s Guide calendar 
showing ‘‘when they bite.’’ 















SPORTING GOODS CO. 


“The Home of 10 
1380 8 Main St. 


Kansas City 


FEBRUARY, 1939 





—— 


Why pay premium prices for tackle and equipment 


at a swanky, high rent store when you can buy 


nationally advertised brands at Gateway at definitely 


lower 


prices... 


._ And remember, you are doubly 


protected because, like our own quality brands, we 


back them 


pom ga Ike Walton DeLuxe Split Bamboo Fly Red. Extra koa tip 
and aluminum carrying case. New perforated grip 

thumb rest — saves strain on wrist. Bakelite screw type 

reel seat. Excellent dry fly and bass action for all pu 

rod., Lengths 8)4, 9 or 914 ft. Extra special. Only $4.95 


$9.00 Gateway DeLuxe Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extra tip 

and waterproof screw top fibreboard floating carrying 

case. Bakelite screw type reel seat. Special action for all- 

purpose fishing. Comfortable cork grip. Lengths 84 
Bee ~ OEE PCICS once ccccccincecencncmigibasce 


ay erg Steel Fly Rod. Lighter than bamboo. 
type reel seat. Packed in attractive carryin 
Lewatie 35 7% or Bh 1 fi. Special price ............... $6.05 


joe 2 Anater Spits Bamboo Casting Rod. Rich brown Sales 
boo. Agatine guides. Screw type reel seat. 2 
Guth carrying case. Lengths 44, 5 ft. Special price .97 


$3.00 nag = Solid Steel Casting Rod. Bry - a. Off-set 
handle. h brown finish. Square ides. 
Cloth carrying case Lengths 3, ae a ais Tae te 


ines Telescope Steel Fly and Casting Red. Reversible 
Can be 


cork grip. Screw type reel seat. Agetiss guides. 
extended to 84 feet. Only ......................-. $1.89 


Crarksproot i Superior Double Tapered Oil sarpenqnated 
y Line. 30 yd. coil on self-winding card 

2s athe finish. Sizes HDH, HCH, GBG. Coil $2.35 
oA at Casting Reel. Level windi aed enti tack 
lash. Jewelied spool caps. 100 yd. capacity. tifull 
graved. A real reel value. Our special price—only 
$1.75 Vernley Bakelite Single Action Fly Rod Reel. Adjust- 
able click. ht weight reel. Capacity 25 yds. E on 
PE SOD oo. isn dneuacudccassneuadebewbaese 


$3.75 Automatic Fly Rod Reel. Chrome line prerd. 
capacity “G”’ level line. Light Weight. Special ax 
$1.00 Casting Reel. Level winding. 100 yd. capacity 74c¢ 


Life Saving Vest. Ka a anes, For Men or Women. State 
chest measurement. Each..................-......- $2.75 


You may order C. r D. (on orders of $1.00 or more) or remit price nqoret, Remember, you must be satisfied 
or all payments and postage will be re’ 


Freé with every purchase Re $6.50 or more, metal snelled hook holder, or pair of metal ribbed sport glasses, 





1380 B Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Fishermen, Fly Fishin 
tells you when to ‘‘be there.’ 


OOO Bargains 


Mo + 2 SE aaa Sep iene nbn = ene ee 


100% 


Order from this list taken from our 136 page catalog 10,000 bargains 


aets. Rach .........cccssasntsevqcbovcccasnedencaie 


high quality, needed by every sportsman. Many other valuable premiums. 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Please send me a free copy of your bi 
Instructions an 


by a money-back guarantee 








$1.00 Dozen Snelled Trout Flies. Assorted patterns to 
package. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 available. Dozen.......... 49c 


$1.20 Dozen Ringed Rg «nbn omnage Packed 1 dozen, assorted 
patterns. Size 8or 10. Dozen.....................-.- 49c 


$1.00 Package 6 Assorted aks and Streamer Bass Flies. 
Size 1/0, 2, er 4 hook. Package 49c 


$1.00 Package 6 Floating Bugs. An outstanding 
Packed assorted patterns. Sizes 1/0 or 8 hook. Package 


$8.00 Princess 2 piece 7 ft. Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Ex 
Cp... Welgt B56 OUMOR, iccccnkscecudecne<bisinesscsss 


Spalding Matched Bobby Jones Steel Shafted Woods. Beau- 
tiful polished persimmon head. Available singly, matched 
pairs or sets of three, Driver, Brassie or Spoon. Ea. $4.95 


Matched Bebby Jones 
head. Flange sole. Available si 
9 clubs. Men’s or ladies’ right and left hand. Each $3.95 


$7.00 Matched Jock Hutchinson Steel Shafted Woods. Oval 
FIT RIGHT Grips. Available singly, matched pairs or 


Leather Oval Golf Bag. Made to sell for $17.50. Zi 
ball pocket and Shoe Pocket. With hood cover, 7 inch 
Pee benthet,... Dai new sbddnecdeccbteswansabie cath $9 
$5.00 Leather Trimmed Oval Canvas Golf ans 6 bs ~ size. 
Zipper ball pocket. Metal studded dome bo Padded 
SRG Stree. GEG <.ccusctath edewssecsdccastan 

$8.00 Ace Tennis Racket. Leather Grip. Waterproof 

silk strung. Each 


$3.75 Genuine Leather Moccasins. Rubber O; 
eonen. Biante alae. “Pi akutdinbacdetindwccscencct thease 


oat Professional Style Baseball or Softball Glove $1.89 
Golf Balls, Repaints. 50¢ values. Each............. 10¢ 
$1.00 “Mickey Cochrane” Baseball .................- 69c 


unded to you. 








1939 136-page Catalog containi yer for 
the mele ‘‘Pisherman’s Calen af 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing the writers and artists who make our magazine 


HE young author 

of “Muzzle-Load- 
ers Grow Young 
Again” first saw the 
light of day in Mc- 
Mechon, W. Va., 35 
years ago. The next 
thing he recollects 
seeing was a black- 
snake, which he in- 
sists chased him 
until his mother 
killed it. Walter E. 
3urton now de- 
lights in killing 
snakes with a .22. 

Having moved to Akron, Ohio, at an 
early age, it was quite natural that Bur- 
ton’s first gainful occupation, after 
studying at Johns Hopkins University, 
should have been found in the rubber 
factories and match plants that give 
that city its reputation. “Later on, a 
man who had a grudge against me,” 
Burton says, “told me about an opening 
on a newspaper staff.” The opening was 
not large, and Burton managed to fill it, 
eventually expanding to take in the jobs 
of reporter, feature writer, staff photog- 
rapher, city editor, and sparring partner 
for various editors. 

While still in high school, Burton sold 
his first magazine article. He has been 
devoting all his time to that occupation 
for the last 13 years, but is not yet cer- 
tain whether or not it’s a good idea. His 
hobbies are shooting, tinkering in a 
home workshop, and microscopy. Pho- 
tography used to be a hobby, but has 
developed into a vocation, for his photo- 
graphs are among the best. 





NDIAN fighter, soldier of fortune with 

the rank of captain in the U. S., Brit- 
ish, Cuban, and Venezuelan armies, 
newspaper editor, explorer, petty officer 
in the U. S. N: vy, and ivory hunter. 
These are a few of the roles filled by 
Capt. Hugh Thomason in the exciting 
career he began in Clarksville, Tenn., 
73 years ago. 

Thomason fought the redskins in the 
Geronimo campaign of 1885-86, and 
fought hostile Navahos and Sioux in 
later years. In the Spanish-American 
War, he joined the army of Maximo 
Gomez, and saw plenty of action, his 
command suffering 100 percent killed or 
wounded in the fight at Tayabacoa, 
Cuba. At the close of this war, Thoma- 
son became an artillery officer in the 
Venezuelan army—until some one va- 
moosed with the navy—a steam tug 
and the last $15,000,000 in the Treasury. 
Breaking out of the jail in which he was 
deposited by the infuriated, and unpaid, 
troops, Thomason served briefly as a 
captain in Uncle Sam's Forty-eighth In- 
fantry. 

The early years of the century saw 
Thomason, who collaborated with M. A. 
Latif in writing “Man-Eater’s: Return” 
in the less accessible regions of the 
earth. For several years, he worked as 
a staff correspondent for English-lan- 
guage newspapers everywhere on the 
globe, including a period during which 
he served as editor of the “Peking Daily 
News.” 

Then came the most exciting days of 
Thomason’s life. He was commissioned 


a captain in the Fifth Ghurkhas under 
Lieut. Col. Edgar Younghusband, and in 
1904 marched into the forbidden city of 
Lhassa, Tibet. The following year was 
comparatively restful; Thomason did 
nothing but hunt tigers. 

For 20 years, 1907 to 1927, Capt. Thom- 
ason served as a petty officer in the U. S. 
Navy, most of that time being passed in 
Eastern waters. The captain retired 
from the Navy, but it was an odd sort 
of retirement, for he promptly returned 
to India and Africa, resuming the stren- 
uous big game hunting he began in the 
Wyoming Territory 40 years before. 
How did he live? “Elephant ivory,” the 
captain says, “sells for $5 a pound, and 
a rhino horn will net you $15.” 

The captain has been writing of his 
experiences for many years, his work 
having appeared in newspapers and 
magazines of many lands. 


FRAID of 
snakes? Do 
they make your 
scalp rise, your ears 
wiggle, your teeth 
chatter, petrify 
your legs, and 
cause goose pim- 
ples to break out 
all over your car- 
cass? Then meet 
Carl F. Kauffeld. 
The author of “If 
You Like Danger, 
There Are Snakes” 
knows snakes, understands them, in- 
vites them to his home—it is not too 
much to say that he loves them. As he 
says, “My chief hobby is hunting snakes 
when my work allows me time to go 
afield, and keeping a collection of living 
snakes at home. One of my greatest de- 
lights is to overcome the dread of snakes 
in people who fear them, and convert 
them into snake fanciers. I have,” he 
adds, “made many such converts.” 
Born and educated in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Kauffeld has been deeply interested 
in natural history from childhood, par- 
ticularly the habits of snakes and other 
reptiles. This boyhood enthusiasm in- 





fluenced his choice of a career. Kauffeld 


became a professional herpetologist 
when he was employed by the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

At present, Kauffeld is Curator of 
Reptiles for the Barrett Park Zoo, on 
Staten Island, N. Y., which maintains 
one of the largest and finest reptile 
collections in the world. 

As well as being an author, Kauffeld 
does some painting. As you might guess 
his sitters—or crawlers—are serpents 
‘ YEAR and a , 

half ago,” says ae 
Jacques Louis 
Francine, “I faced 
an unpromising 
future, with no as- 
sets other than a 
knack of handling 
a canoe in white 
water and a desire 
to head for the Far 
North.” Things 
were not so bad as they seemed to the 
young man just graduating from Dart- 
mouth, for that canoe-handling ability 
and the call of the North woods held 
unsuspected possibilities. 

Jock, as he is known to his friends, 
caught his first trout in the forests of 
Quebec at the age of 12. Two years 
later, he had shot his first moose, 
cracked up his first canoe in the rapids, 
and broken his leg traveling alone in 
the bush. The next few years saw 
young Francine prowling the woods of 
Maine and Vermont, climbing the Great 
Smokies in Tennessee, wrangling horses 
in Montana, studying geology in Wyo- 
ming, canoeing in Nova Scotia, and 
guiding fishing parties in Quebec. 

Perhaps that is why, while he was 
working in the west Texas oil fields, 
he joined two French-Canadian trappers 
on a hunting, fishing, and prospecting 
trip in the North. 

“Four months in the oil fields,” Fran- 
cine tells us, “only whetted my appetite 
for the North. One day in February, a 
flock of Canada geese flew over the 
drilling rig where I was a roustabout. 
Their wild clamor decided me then and 
there, and the next day I was bound for 
northern Quebec to take a crack at the 
fur trade. The Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa., accepted my 
offer to collect mammals. Two weeks 
later, Paul, the trapper who accompanied 
me on the trip described in ‘Catch Fish 
or Starve’ and I were in a plane, some- 
where over the unmapped headwaters 
of the Eastmain River.” 








HAT William Jackson doesn’t 

know about building, maintain- 
ing, and operating all types of small 
boats would be well worth knowing, 
for it would probably be something 
as yet undiscovered. 

Born on the shore of Chesapeake 
Bay, with the tarry scent of the 
shipyards in his infant nostrils, 
Jackson has been a boat bug from 
stem to stern since he could pick 
up pine shavings. Jackson will tell 
you that he completed his education 
in Ohio, where many years were 
spent hunting, fishing, camping, 
building and operating boats. Fa- 
miliarity with the inland water- 
ways directed his attention to the 
special problems of boatmen on 
these lakes and rivers. 

The author of “A Fast Skiff You'll 
Enjoy Building” soon began build- 








ing boats of his own design, ex- 
perimenting constantly. One of the 
earliest designers of boats for out- 
board motor use, he specialized in 
racing craft. Jackson's practical 
boat-building articles have been in- 
valuable to readers of OutTpoor Lire 
for several years. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 
PA. PARSONS 
"fC" AY, FELLOW, I’ve got three ducks 


over the limit, and a game warden’s 
checking up down at the landing. 
How about taking three of my ducks?” 
“Sure. I’ll take all 13,’ was the answer. 
Warden A. L. Stager, of Upland, Cal., 
working under cover, was the man who 
was offered the ducks. .. What’s in « 
name? Here are some, picked at ran- 
dom, from North Carolina: Prosperity, 
Charity, Faith, Loafer’s Glory, Alert, 
Balm, Cognac, Cycle, Just, and Joy. Most 
appealing town name we know is in 
New Jersey. It’s Tranquility. Wonder if 
North Carolina’s Prosperity ts the one 
that’s always just around the corner? 
Colony of beavers near Mount Sillar 
Church, Barbour County, Ala., is re- 
ported by State Department of Conser- 
vation as constructing a dam with 
cornstalks, taken from a neighboring 
field. Isn’t this the first time this intelli- 
gent animal has been known to use any- 
thing but wood and clay? ... Wild boars 
reported rapidly increasing in the 
Smokies of North Carolina. . . State 
Game Warden R. C. O’Connor, of Cali- 
fornia, patrolling the Salton Sea duck 
area, came across a pack of coyotes, 


H'M'M, NEXT TIME, , 
MLL BRING 2 Guns! 








took three quick shots with his pistol, 
and got three of the wolves. Not merely 
good but perfect. 

First closed season on deer was de- 
clared by Massachusetts in 1718... U. 8. 
Bureau of Fisheries, asked by chief fish- 
eries officer of Palestine if it would be 
possible to send a shipment of black bass 
for stocking the Sea of Galilee, referred 
request to Albert Powell, chief fish cul- 
turist of Maryland Conservation Com- 
mission. Powell was the man who 
uccessfully shipped two lots of live 
black bass to South Africa for stocking 
purposes. The black bass <3 thus recog- 
nized as one of the world’s finest game 
fish. 

Black ducks, according to Ducks Un- 
imited, nested in considerable numbers 
n northern Manitoba last year. Winter- 
ng along the Atlantic coast, and rarely 

est of the Mississippi, apparently this 
fine bird is gradually moving its nesting 

inge westward... Canadian government 
biologists estimate that each nest-rob 
bing crow destroys 63.5 wild duck eggs. 
Therefore, destruction of 100,000 crows 
would save about 6,350,000 ducks. . 

36 giant bluefin tuna were taken with 

od and reel in Nova Scotia during 1938 
season. Average weight was more than 


400 1b. Wedgeport led with 194 tuna, to- 
taling 77,606 Ib. 

Bounty was paid by California Fish 
and Game Department on 84 mountain 
lion scalps during October, 1938. Glenn 
County led with siz. Bailey’s Island, 
in Casco Bay, sets up claim to the best 
tuna fishing along the Maine coast. 
Assistant Game Warden Supervisor Levi 
Dow, Fort Kent, Me., says that the finest 
salmon in the State are to be found in 
the Aroostook Fish River chain of 
streams and lakes. Many of the fish tak- 
en for stripping last fall weighed more 
than 15 lb. Original stock came from 
Lake Sebago 30 years ago. 

Main runs of steelheads in Oregon wa- 
ters come with the first real rains of 
winter, but Oregon’s winters are mild. 
Salmon eggs take most of these late fish. 
Best fly season for steelheads in Rogue 
and Umpqua rivers is usually from about 
July 15 to mid-October. Winter runs last 


from early November until late March 
. More acres of forest under fire pro- 
tection in California than any other 


State. Under State control are 31,000,000 
acres; under federal control, 27,000,000 
acres. 


Maine Trout Streams 


HE PRESQUE ISLE stream in Maine, 
easily reached from the village of 
Presque Isle, is a good trout stream, is 
wadable, and open enough for fly-fishing. 
The Madawaska River is another good 
stream, and usually, by late June, is low 
enough to wade. When the water is 
higher, it is fished from canoes. This 
river can be reached from Caribou. 
There are good hotels in each of those 
villages. If you should fish those streams, 
by talking to local store keepers you will 
learn of the little streams which are good 
fishing at the time of your visit. 

When it comes to those streams back 
in the woods, most any of the streams 
tributary to the Allagash and Saint 
John Rivers have lots of trout in them, 


but even there, where there are few 
persons that fish them, there is little 
chance for fly fishing by wading. The 


streams that are small enough to wade 
have many trees and bushes leaning out 
over them, which makes casting pretty 
difficult. Streams that are large enough 
to offer plenty of room for casting are 
too deep to wade for more than a quarter 
of a mile at a time. 

To get at the real trout fishing in the 
northern part of Maine, it is just about 
necessary to have a guide, and fish from 
a canoe in small ponds and dead waters. 
Fly fishing of the very best is to be found 
there, but it’s canoe fishing. 

The whole of the Allagash gives good 
fishing through July and early August, 
but by the latter part of the season the 
fishing is pretty well over. This river, 
below Round Pond and 30 miles from the 
mouth, can be fly-fished from the shore 
in places, and in some spots can be 
waded, but over most of it a canoe is 
necessary. Tributaries of the Allagash 
that are dependable for trout include 
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WORLD'S 
Largest 


BEAR 


Finest hunting on the 
continent! World rec- 
ord trophies! That's 
Alaska’s offer to real 
sportsmen who long to 
bag a giant Kodiak. 
Now booking Spring 
Hunts in Alaska’s ma- 
jor big game regions; 
also Fall Mixed Bag 
Hunts. Individually 
planned parties exclu- 
sively 





EXTRAS 





horses 

planes 
and boats 
included 





















WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETA 


ALASKA GUIDES. INC. 


- Box L . Anchorage, Alaska 


Cable Address AGTA 





- For Spring Grizzly Bear Hunts & 
Summer Pack Train Trips in the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Make arrangements with Jack Browning for Spring 
Bear Hunting or Summer Camping trips with good fish- 
ing and sightseeing. Take a trip through the Moun- 


tains from my ranch to Banff & Jasper Parks. An all 
around Big Game country. For information, write 


Jack Browning, Guide & Outfitter 
_ Canada 


_Dovercourt 





FLORIDAS FINEST FISHING 






; Any one in Florida will tell r 
you that the best fishing isin 
Lee County waters around Fort 
Myers-—rivers, bays, and 

open gulf All kinds of 


fish from trout to tarpon. 
goats, guides and tackle 
waiting for you. Write 
today for booklet. Address 
B. C. Simpson, Lee Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce 


. . . . 7 
Going Fishing in Florida? 
The Blue Book—Southern and Central 
Florida Fishing—tells you how, when and 
where. 224 pages—34 maps. Third print- 
ing. $1.00 delivered from 

FLORIDA FISHING INC. 


® ° : 8404 Navahoe St. 
Miami, Florida or Chestnut Hill, Phila. Pa. 


FORT MYERS 


COUNTY 


FLORIDA 


Ltf 

















Write “today for booklet about Ocala 
and Marion County, Florida—fishing 
for big mouth bass in lakes and rivers 
—hunting in Ocala National Forest and 
elsewhere. Many attractions for all 
the family. Best of accommodations. 
For booklet address H. K. Smith, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 
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$58 buys small island 
$88 buys 13 acres lake front 
$108 buys 20 acres lake front 
$135 buys 200 acres with stream 
$171 buys “2 mile river front 
22nd Annual List, just issued in the form of a 20-page 
t ribes the above and many other choice properties 









ix Sale prices. The amount quoted Is the full 
e: perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps where there is real sport; summer 
wttage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
west mn Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
th ayments if desired. Don't delay, WRITE TODAY 

fer 1 KE E BOOKLET with full explanation. 


ROOM 607, 


TAX SALE SERVICE, .zaates>éi%s, 


5 












“At two a.m. I decided to take in all sails, 


NO CAMERAS TURN, AS 
FILM-SHIP FIGHTS FOR LIFE 


GRANDSON OF “BOUNTY” MUTINEER BRINGS SOUTH SEA 
TRADER THROUGH REAL “HURRICANE” TO MAKE MOVIE VERSION 


” 


writes 


Captain George H. Simpson, technical advisor, acting as second 
mate of the power schooner “Lanikai” bound from Seattle to San 
Pedro for service in the South Seas movie “Hurricane.” 





“As I stuck my head in the 
engine-room hatch to urge the 
engineers to hurry with re- 
pairs, a seam opened in the 
ship's side flooding the gener- 
ators and adding darkness to 
our troubles, I darted on deck 
to get the four ‘Eveready’ flash- 
lights in my cabin just as the 
main boom split with the crack 
of a pistol shot. And as I re- 
turned with the lights, there 
came a splintering crash from 
forward...the jib boom carried 
away, hurling a sailor the 
length of the foredeck as green 
seas broke over us. But, thanks 
to the flashlight, we got him. 




















FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... /c04 fot the DATE-LIN® 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


INC., 


of her...They must get that motor started! 





4) “Lashing two of the lights in the engine 
room and begging the engineers to hurry, I 


went back on deck to play the other two lights 
on the crew as they lashed down the writhing, 
murderous wire rigging and rigged jury stays. 
“Yes, those fresh DATED 
‘Eveready’ batteries stood by 
us though soaked and bat- 
tered. At last the engine 
coughed...then took hold. 
The poor old ‘Lanikai’ lifted 
herself out of the trough... 
she and her crew were saved 
...saved by the light from 
‘EVEREADY’ batteries! 


(Signed) 


Lair a Hy. SinP sou 


APR.1939 
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LONG L 


Ses? aesucts 
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‘ 
*aTiowar carson 
paoout! 








Unit of Union Carbide [Tel and Carbon Corporation 





@ “The gale howled and shrieked like a thou- 
sand devils...and at that moment the motor 
stopped! We slid into the trough of mountain- 
ous seas, the head sails blew out with a report 
like a cannon, and the forward rigging snapped. 
We lowered foresail and mainsail as quickly as 
possible, for the sea was rolling the masts out 


BATTER 





30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











IN FLORIDA 





With ideal climate 
fishing—all popular resort 
features. Reasonably 
priced accommodations 


WRITE DEPT. 0, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 


THERE'S A SPOT 


Sheep {Stonei & Fanin}—Osborne Caribou 


finest Rainbou—Dolly Varden—Grayling 


Explore and hunt in new territory. Fish in virgin waters. 
Our experienced guides, familiar with Ft. St. John to 
Telegraph Creek territory, can lead you to the big ones. 
Best of references. 


K. F. McCUSKER, Ft. St. John, B. C., Can. 
Surveyor—Explorer—Guide—Outfitter 











Peace and Leard River Country of B. C. 
SPRING GRIZZLY HUNTING 





the Smith, Soper, Spider, and Little Alla- 
gash. Dozens of other brooks come into 
it, but they are too small for a canoe, 
and too bushy to fly fish, but there is 
good fly-fishing in the main river at their 
mouths. Russell and Throfare brooks 
are also good. 

On the Saint John, above the mouth 
of the Allagash, Big and Little Black 
rivers are also good. They can be fished 
from a canoe, or fly-fished by wading 
along the shore. The mouth of every 
little brook coming into the Saint John 
is good. These river trout run well over 
a pound, and there are many over 2 lb. 
The Saint Francis, which makes part of 
the international boundary, offers very 
fair fly-fishing, and can be waded in late 
June and July. A Maine fishing license is 
sufficient in fishing this stream. Falls 
Brook, on the Saint Francis, offers fine 
fly-fishing from a canoe, and canoes are 
available there. The trout there are 
small—8 to 10 in. Each of these streams 
can be fished without a guide, and can 
be reached with a car and some little 
walking. The Allagash and upper Saint 
John are forested, and camping out is 
necessary. The Maine law makes it 
necessary for a nonresident to employ 
a guide if he builds a fire on unorganized 
territory. 

The Fish River country has very good 
fly-fishing almost all summer, this in 
lakes and small ponds and from a canoe. 
There are lots of trout, also, in streams 
too bushy for fly-casting, but bait-fishing 
with worms gets good results. 

A man who fishes the Allagash or 
upper Saint John with a good guide will 
get plenty of large trout, and if he visits 
the Fish River he will also get salmon.— 
Gordon Fraser. 


Florida Salt-Water Fish 


PORTSMEN going to Florida for a 
winter vacation want to know what 

species of salt-water game fish are at 
their best during the time of their visit. 
According to R. L. Dowling, Supervisor 
of Conservation for the State, fishing 
for the following species is at its best 
during the late winter and early spring 
months: 

The best fishing for amberjack is from 
January to May. These fish are taken 
at the edge of and in the Gulf Stream, 
and are not common. Trolling and still- 
fishing with live, large strip, or cut bait 
are the methods used. They are taken 
on all tides, with high tide the best. 

Barracuda are taken almost anywhere 
in outside waters at this season. Troll- 
ing, stillfishing, and casting are all 
employed. Baits include live, strip, 
spoons, plugs, squids, and large chunks 
of fish or meat. 


DON'T You 


ULP! 








Bluefish are to be found in surf, in 
bays, and inlets, with late winter the 
best season. Trolling, stillfishing, and 
casting are used. Baits are strip, spoons, 
squids, etc. Incoming, and high-slack 
tides are favored. 

Kingfish usually school on reefs along 
the shore, with winter and spring the 
best seasons. Trolling with strip bait, 
spoons, and squids is favored. These 
fish take bait on any tide, with high the 
best. Dolphin fishing is at its best 
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from January to May. Trolling is used 
with strip bait, spoons, and bait squid. 
They are taken on any tide. 

Marlin are found at the edge of and 
in the Gulf Stream, though not a com- 
mon fish. Trolling with a large, strip 
bait is effective on all tides, with late 
afternoon the most favorable. 

Sailfish are caught in and near the 
Gulf Stream, and on outer reefs. They 
are taken at all times of the year, with 
January to May the best. Trolling with 
strip bait is the method used. They are 
taken on all tides, with late afternoon 
the best. 

Sea trout are found in bays, on grass 
beds, and in inlets. The winter and 
spring are the best seasons. Trolling, 
stillfishing, and casting are all popular. 
Live minnows, shrimps, cut mullet, 
plugs, and spoons are all used. Incom- 
ing, high, and slack tides are all good. 


RY! COME BACK! 1 WANT 
HEN A CIGARETTE | 
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Winter Sports 


HERE CAN I GO to enjoy winter 








sports such as skiing, snowshoe- 
ing, and the like, and be assured of 
proper facilities and comfortable ac- 


commodations?” writes J.N.McC. of New 


York. 
No outdoor sports have enjoyed a 
more remarkable development’ than 


winter sports during the last five years. 
Today your field of choice is wide indeed. 
Ski tows, ski schools, miles of trails are 
to be found in many states, as well as in 
Canada, and resorts once boarded up 
with autumn now stay open all winter 
to accommodate the skiers. 

Within a few hours’ railroad ride of 
New York City are many fully developed 
centers of this sport. No attempt will 
be made to list them all, but here are a 
few with special attractions. 

In Maine are Bridgton, Waterville, and 
Fryeburg, with toboggan shutes, and 
ski trails. In the first two mentioned 
are also ski schools. All have good ac- 
commodations. In New Hampshire are 
Whitefield, Conway, Chocorua, Laconia, 
Plymouth, Peterboro, and Hanover with 
full winter-sport development against the 
rugged and picturesque background of 
the White Mountains. New Hampshire, 
through Dartmouth College influence, 
was a pioneer in winter sports. In Ver- 
mont are Waterbury, the railroad station 
for Mount Mansfield; Rutland, Wood- 
stock, Manchester, and Bennington, also 
with full facilities. In Massachusetts are 
Great Barrington, South Lee, and Pitts- 
field, in the Berkshires, similarly devel- 
oped. In all of them are good accom- 
modations—hotel or boarding houses. 

In New York a center of such sports 
is Lake Placid, where development be- 
gan in 1905. Now that place has 250 
miles of skiing trails, slalom courses, 
ski tow, instructors, and all the fixings, 
together with many hotels and boarding 
houses. Pennsylvania has three places 
with the four-way combination of open 
slopes, ski trails, ski jumps, and ski 
tows—Kane, Meyersdale, and Salisbury. 
There are also a number of places in the 
Pocono Mountains, in the eastern part 
of the State, with trails, open slopes, and 
resort accommodations. 

There are many places in the Lauren- 
tian Mountains of Quebec where resorts 
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YOU'LL SEE OVER 2000 WONDERS OF THE 
MODERN WORLD EXPLAINED IN HERE, CHUBBINS 


VISITS THE 
NEW YORK MUSEUM 


~—OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
IN RADIO CITY 

















THUS MUST BE LAUNCHED IN MiD-AIR 


A PICK-A-BACK PLANE 'S TOO HEAVILY LOADED 
(FOR LONG FLIGHT) TO TAKE OFF FROM THE WATER, 


A MODERN BIG-LEAGUE BASFBALL..... 
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J (ISN'T THAT AMAZING? 
/ ONE PLANE CARRYING 
| ANOTHER ON ITS BACK/ 
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WELL, | SEE THAT SCIENCE 
HASN'T OVERLOOKED OUR 
FAVORITE GAME EITHER 











RECORDER HAS TAKEN A 
LOT OF RISK OUT OF OCEAN 
NAVIGATION 
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} 7 YES, SCIENCE HAS MADE IT ) / 
\/ POSSIBLE FOR US TO GET A 
| LOT MORE OUT OF LIFE, EH, 

ROB? ” \ 
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i > MINDED OF THAT WITH CAN ENJOY ALL THE FULL, 
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| SIDESTEP PIPE 


TROUBLES! EXTRA-MILD 







COOLER, TASTIER; LASTS 
LONGER BECAUSE IT 
BURNS SLOWER 


P. A. SUITS YOU= 
OR NO SALE! Smoke 


20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it 
the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with 
the rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within a 
month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





PRINCE ALBERT SMOKES <> gc ¥, 
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A =. Ps : > 
Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, ~~ PA. SMOKES , 
MELLOW IN ‘MAKIN‘' 
CIGARETTES TOO. 


‘ ROLLS FASTER, NEATER, 
BECAUSE RA. IS 
CRIMP CUT! 


meno 20 


pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every 2-ounce tin 
of Prince Albert 
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LION HUNTING 
in Southern Utah 
Lion guaranteed in 10 days. Can arrange hunting 
trips to Old Mexico for Tiger, Lion, Bear & Tur- 
key. Good equipment; good pack of Lion & Tiger 
Hounds Good horses. Have had experience in 


Old Mexico. Write or wire 
JACK BUTLER KANAB, UTAH 
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WILEY SHIRLEY 
BIG GAME HUNTER 





Good equipment. Cooks. Trained 
Dogs. Trucks. Automobiles. Saddle 
horses. Mules. Camp Equipment Formerly a Gov- 


ernment Hunter. Any Game in Season. Address mail to 


Fleur-de-lis Ranch 
79 N. Stone Avenue Tucson, Arizona 








> BPRS ail ) 966 

Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 


Send i flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15¢ for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 





now stay open all winter in order to 
meet the winter-vacationist demand. 
Among them are Lesage, Shawbridge, 
Piedmont, Saint Sauveur, Mont Rolland, 
Sainte Adele, Sainte Marguerite, Lac 
Masson, Val Morin, Val David, Sainte 
Agathe, Saint Faustin, Saint Jovite, Lac 
Mercier, and Lac Tremblant. These 
Quebec resorts rarely have to worry 
about the lack of snow. 

If you want a real trip, and one that 
can be encompassed within a two weeks 
vacation, there are Sun Valley, Id., and 
Banff, Alberta, Can. Sun Valley has 
ski lifts, tows, a ski school, sleigh riding, 
ski-joring, dog-team racing, and ice 
skating. A modern hotel supplies the 
accommodations. 

Winter, once a dead spot in the sports- 
man’s calendar, has become one of the 
most attractive seasons of the year, and 
winter vacations have become a common 
practice. You will find all that you are 


looking for in the way of full winter 
sports development and very comfortable 
among 


the places 


accommodations 
mentioned. 








Up North for Bears 


ORTH OF HAZELTON, B. C., quite 

a way up, there are many grizzlies. 
At the head of Quesnel Lake there are a 
number of slides that are good prospects. 
However, if I wanted grizzlies I think I'd 
go up the coast to Bella Coola, for the 
coast grizzlies are numerous in that dis- 
trict. 

With more time at my disposal, I'd go 
to Cordova, Alaska, and from there fly 
to Cape Yakataga, which is only 1% 
hours away by plane. Big Alaska brown 
bears, as well as black bears, are very 
numerous in that section. That is the 
only place outside of Kodiak Island 
where a hunter can be reasonably sure 
of a trophy, in my opinion. The big 
browns at Yakataga are as numerous 
and large as those on Kodiak. The best 
season is in May, when the big fellows 
are coming out of their dens, and the 
pelts are prime. In the fall, of course, 
you can get your bear around the salmon 
streams, but the fur is shorter.—C. H. 
Barr. 


Hunting in New Mexico 


OOD DEER HUNTING can be found 

in many places in New Mexico. I 
suggest three which I believe will be 
found attractive. Entering the State 
from the north, the territory around 
Chama is attractive. Some bear are in 
this section, and near there are elk. 
Camps and guides are to be found out of 
Chama. 

Las Vegas is another recommended 
place. Operating out of there, deer and 
turkey hunting is to be found. Another 
highly recommended place is around 
Magdalena. Some very large deer have 
been killed there, and turkey and a 
few bear are also to be had. By co- 
operating with property owners, you will 
find them a hospitable people, willing 
to aid in every way. 

Take along a shotgun, and enjoy, also, 
grouse and blue quail shooting.—S. H. 
Condron. 


Indian Head Country Fish 


HE “INDIAN HEAD” country of Wis- 

consin has 2,100 lakes and 5,000 miles 
of trout, bass, and muskie rivers. As a 
rule, fishing is at its best in that section 
from about the first of June up to July 
20, and in the fall, beginning with Sep- 
tember. Better muskie fishing has been 
reported than in several years. From the 
middle of June up to the first week in 
July over 200 muskies were reported to 
have been taken from the Flambeau and 
Chippewa rivers. There are over 150 
bodies of water within the section from 
which muskies have been caught. In ad- 
dition to the two rivers mentioned, there 
are adjoining lakes in Rusk, Washburn, 
and Sawyer counties which are produc- 
tive. 

About 90 percent of the waters in this 
region contain bass and pike. Some of 
the better lakes are Long, Nancy, Chain, 
Island, Prairie, Pokegama, Beaver Dam, 
Sand, Grindstone, Whitefish, Blaisdell, 
Bone, Trade, Owen, Shell, Webb, and 
Eau Claire. There are also the Nameka- 
gon, Saint Croix, and Totogatic rivers. 
Bass are also found in the Chippewa 
River. 

Wall-eyes are an all-season, free-biting 


fish in this region, taking from early 
spring, when the ice leaves the lakes, 
until the weather is too cold for the 


fisherman. Still-fishing and drift-fishing 
is best for wall-eyes. 

A good thing to remember in muskie 
fishing is, if you are getting follows ona 
surface bait, to switch immediately to a 
spoon hook or a silver minnow. You will 
then get your fish. Guides do this regu- 
larly. If you should get a rise from a 
muskie on a certain weed bed, it is in- 
advisable to stay there and fish the one 
spot. Best results come from leaving the 
place for a few hours, and then return- 
ing, casting the same bait on which you 
got the rise.—L. E. W. 


Hunting in Idaho's Wilds 


HUGE SECTION of mountain coun- 
try, along the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon River in Idaho, has been set 
aside by the federal government as a 
primitive area in which no roads may be 
built. Packing, however, brings hunters 
into as fine a big game district as may be 
found. Last season deer were so plentiful 
that many hunters looked over scores of 
deer, refusing to fire until they located 
an exceptional head. 

North of the primitive area, in a re- 
mote and rugged section known as the 
Chamberlain Basin, elk are plentiful and 
large. Farther north is the Selway For- 
est, a rolling, big-timber country which 
yields many fine elk. 

Mountain sheep and goats are still 
plentiful enough in the Middle Fork area 
to permit an open season. There is lit- 
tle chance for this game elsewhere in the 
mountain country, for Wyoming is the 
only other State to have an open season 
en sheep. It is quite possible for a hunt- 
ing party to get deer, goat, and sheep on 
a single pack trip within a two-weeks 
period; and a short side trip brings you 
into the elk country. This is probably the 
only section in North America where 
such a bag is possible. 

The lower country of the Snake River 
plains gives fine pheasant, duck, and 
quail shooting, all easily accessible from 
Sun Valley, Idaho, the outfitting center 
for the hunting country mentioned above. 
Trout fishing is also excellent during the 
hunting season. In fact, some of the best 
sport of the year is to be had in October 
and November. 
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California Deer Kill 


ORE THAN 35,000 DEER were 
bagged in California during the 1938 
season, according to the Bureau of Game 
Conservation. The previous all-time high 
was in 1937, with 32,241 killed. 
Mendocino County led with a total kill 
of 2,696 legal bucks. For six out of the 
last nine years, that county has shown 
the largest kill. Modoc followed with 
1,831; Lake had 1,803; Fresno, 1,733; 
Plumas, 1,603; Tehama, 1,330; Humboldt, 
1,284; Tulare, 1,234; Los Angeles, 1,155; 
and Siskiyou, 1,093. Those were the 10 
leading counties. 


Maryland Game Increase 


ARYLAND game, greatly depleted by 
the severest winter in 50 years— 
1935-36—made a great comeback, accord- 
ing to E. Lee LeComte, state game ward- 
en. The season of 1938 showed game more 
plentiful than at any time since 1934. 
Deer, wild turkey, and ruffed grouse 
showed a remarkable increase in Gar- 
rett, Allegany, Washington, and Freder- 
ick counties. Although a few years ago 
deer were only to be found in the moun- 
tainous sections, now they have spread 
until they are seen in almost every county 
in the State. Cottontail rabbits and 
waterfowl have also shown a great in- 
crease. 


Ontario Stream Fishing 


HE OXTONGUE RIVER flows from 

Tea Lake, in Algonquin Park, On- 
tario, south and west into Oxtongue 
Lake. The stream can be waded for 
most of the way, although a canoe would 
be the ideal way to fish it. There is a 
series of rapids and falls, but they are 
plainly marked, and the portages are 
not hard. This makes a fine trip in May, 
though in June the black flies make it 
tough. It could be well-fished in a day. 
The East River is pretty much a 
straight wading proposition. It crosses 
the highway in two separate branches, 
and you can park your car and start 
fishing right from the road. Huntsville, 
Ontario, is a good headquarters for this 
fishing. 

There are plenty of other streams near 
Huntsville which can be fished in a day. 
One of the nicest catches of speckled 
trout I saw last year came from the Mag- 
netawan River, which also crosses the 


| highway north of Hunstville. Incidental- 


ly, Huntsville is about 220 miles from 
Buffalo, N. Y., with paved roads all the 
way. There is good train service via the 
Canadian National railroad, and a com- 


GOSH, WHY 1S THE SHORTEST 
MONTH THE LONGEST 2? 








mercial air service is operated out of 
Huntsville to various lakes in and around 
Algonquin Park. The operator of that 
ervice has listed a string of good lakes 
ind trout streams where limit catches 


| could almost be guaranteed. 


I have fished the Oxtongue and Big 
East quite often and, as a general rule, 
have caught my share of fish on both. 
However, the going is fairly heavy, par- 
ticularly in fly time, and while there isn’t 
much chance for the stranger to get lost, 
he must expect some fairly tough walk- 
ing at times to get around the deeper 
holes in both rivers.—Jack Hambleton. 
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HOLDER 1938 
410 GAUGE SI 
WORLD’S REC 


136 
STRAIGHT 
WITH A 


WINCHESTER 
MODEL 











Bobby Parker. 
Model 42 ‘ 
Skeet Gun " i Tulsa, Okla. 


ARMING UP to the extra-hot and abundant competi- 

tion in the 1938 National Skeet Championships at Tulsa, 

Okla., Bobby Parker, Tulsa’s phenomenal junior skeet- 
gun pointer did some tall shooting. Topping off a series of remark- 
able performances he set a new world’s record. His straight run of 
136 with a .410 gauge gun, '/2 oz. load, was too hot for anybody else 
to handle. Bobby shot a Winchester Model 42 Skeet gun. 

The outstanding skeet leadership in its class maintained by the 
Winchester Model 42 Repeater year after year is ably balanced in 
the larger gauges by other Winchester models. The records of 
skeet’s four National Championship tournaments place Winchester 
skeet guns well out in front in individual championships won. Last 
year, the score was five out of eight championships. Besides, three 
out of the five shooters who won the National Team Championship 
shot Winchesters. 

Ask your dealer about a Winchester Shotgun, for easy handling, 
superior shooting and famous Winchester reliability. Five models, 
all gauges, extensive range in selection. Write for a catalog, 
FREE. Address Dept. 10-C. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New HAven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 
















TOUGH LUCK,ED. SURE ILL TAKE 
YOUR GUN IF IT MAKES YOU FEEL 
ANY BETTER=— THO'! LIKE MY OWN. 














IT'S NO USE, FELLOWS. YOU 
BETTER GO HUNTING WITH~ 
OUT ME. | CAN'T MOVE A 
STEP ON THIS ANKLE. TAKE 
| MY SUPER POLY-CHOKE IF 










ED HUNTLEY UNLUCKILY TWISTED HIS ANKLE— 
BEGS ME TO TAKE HIS GUN—I TAKE IT FEARING 
THE WORST. 7 
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4 THIS 1S THE AD, ED SHOWED ME, 
, Sons ! kote ees 


THE POLY-CHOKE | 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Lovis, Mo. # TAGGART BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago, Ill. 
ALLCOCK-LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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GREAT GUNS! _ e 


TOM'S MADE AN- ug 

OTHER SWEET | 

SHOT: ; ( 
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“4: “HERE'S THE GREAT 
HEART OF THE 
POLY-CHOKE” 

<a } ED SAYS.... 
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"YEBRUARY, 1939 


WELL, I'VE HIT PLENTY 

MYSELF TODAY BUTALL 
('VE HAO ARE CRIPPLES 
OR THEY'RE TORN TO 
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WHERE IN THE NAME OF MY CHEROKEE 
ANCESTORS DID YOU GET THIS GUN ? I'VE 
HAD THE GREATEST DAYS HUNTING IN 


Pal 


my uFre / 


PIECES. WHAT'S TOM 


























GOT ? LUCK OR SuPER y, 
POLY-CHOKE..? 44 WELL OLO GRraD, 
| YOY LIKE My GUN, 
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iW TABLE — I'LL SHOW 
+] vou AN AD. 
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YOU. SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET NOW AND 
WE WILL SEND YOU A SPECIAL PACKING 
CARTON FOR YOUR BARREL AND WE WILL 
PAY TRANSPORTATION BOTH WAYS, ALL 
FOR $14.75.” a 





-” THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
190 Franklin Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me free your colorful descriptive booklet in colors 
—9 GUNS IN ONE—which 30,000 Poly-Choke shooters have 
found invaluable as an aid to better shooting. 

MY NAME 


ADDRESS = iealichigeandisied 
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been any season since the 
all-time low of 1934. The 
open season was half again as long as it 
has been in other recent years, and 
canvasbacks, redheads, buffleheads, and 
ruddy ducks, on which there has been a 
continuous close season for several 
years, could be taken in limited num- 
bers. Yet few duck shooters got many 
birds. 

In the Northern Zone, very few flight 
birds had arrived before the season was 
practically over. Hunters had to depend 
largely upon the local duck crop for 
sport. The same was also true of much 
territory in the Intermediate Zone. For 
instance, Long Island, in New York, got 
its best shooting on the last day, be- 
cause it took the great storm of Novem- 
ber 24 to bring down the main flights. 
However, that storm gave the Southern 
Zone a good break, and heavy flights 
were reported in most of the favored 
feeding and resting places. 

The weather, of course, was respon- 
sible for the small bags farther North. 
Warm weather, hanging on through Oc- 
tober and well into November, kept the 
birds in the North much later than usu- 
al, and, by the time they came down, 
the season was so far advanced that the 
average wildfowler was lucky if he got 
in a day of shooting. Naturally, there 
have been loud protests by disappointed 
hunters. 

John C. Huntington, president of More 
Game Birds in America, Inc., states the 
case for the sportsman, and offers cer- 
tain suggestions. Huntington advocates 
a staggered open season of three open 
days a week for a 10-week season over 
much of the duck-shooting territory, 
with the exception that, where local con- 
ditions favor a continuous 30-day season, 
as in the Dakotas, it should be granted. 
There is no doubt that had such regu- 
lations been in force in 1938, the average 
sportsman would have taken more 
ducks, and had many more days of 
shooting. However, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey takes another view of the 
matter. 

The existing open season is based on 
the reports of several thousand bird ob- 
servers, scattered all over the United 
States. For 50 years, these observers 
have reported the dates on which the 
great flights of ducks arrived over their 
stations. By tabulating these reports, 
the Bureau of Biological Survey deter- 
mined how far South the main masses 
of ducks have flown on selected dates 
each year, and their average position on 
the same dates for 50 years. 

The lines on the accompanying map 
show the average position of the arrival 
of the main duck flights on October 15, 
November 1, and November 15. Had 1938 


HERE were more ducks 
last fall than there have 
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Lines show how zones conform to average position of flights at three stages of season 


been an average year, sportsmen in all 
the states of the Northern Zone would 
have enjoyed their best hunting in the 
early weeks of the season. But 1938 was 
unusually warm, and the ducks arrived 
late. 
cold, the ducks would have already 
passed before the season had been open 
more than a week. But, because these 
dates are based on the average, it is in- 
evitable that hunting should range ffom 
fair to good most years. 

There is no denying that Huntington’s 
suggestion of a staggered season will 
provide better hunting in exceptional 
years. Bureau of Biological Survey offi- 
cials, however, do not regard this favor- 
ably. Their opposition is based on the 
records of certain private duck clubs 
which limited shooting to certain days 
of the week. These records show that, 
in the old days of large bag limits, the 
really big kills were nearly always made 
on the days following rest days—the 
reason being that the unmolested birds 
had acquired a false sense of security 
and had lost some of their open-season 
wariness. 

In addition to the advocates of the 
staggered season, there are other sports- 
men who favor a later opening date. 
Undoubtedly a later date would have 
helped last fall, but a glance at the map 
will show that had the season been pre- 
maturely cold, instead of warm, a later 
opening date might very well result in 
the main flight passing over before 
shooting became lawful. 

While the main objective of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey is, and will re- 
main, to “bring back the birds,” it is by 






Had the year been prematurely - 


no means indifferent to the plight of the 
hunter. Bureau officials are quite willing 
to leave the matter of opening dates to 
the states—at least to a large extent. 
They are also anxious that sportsmen all 
over the country should have as good 
shooting as is compatible with sound 
conservation. The recent lengthening of 
the open season from 30 days to 45, is in 
line with this policy. From the hunters’ 
viewpoint, it was unfortunate that this 
lengthened season made its debut in an 
unusually warm year. 

Undoubtedly both the staggered sea- 
son and the later season will be dis- 
cussed in thespring when the state game 
commissioners get together with Bureau 
of Biological Survey officials and other 
experts in regional meetings for pre- 
liminary consideration of the 1939 regu- 
lations. At these meetings, the state 
officials are privileged to recommend 
the opening date for their states. The 
bureau points out, however, that, wheth- 
er the seasons open early or late, the 
states must gamble on the weather. 

Taken year in and year out, the pro- 
gram that has been adhered to the 
last few years is producing satisfactory 
results. There aren’t nearly so many 
ducks as there were 40 or 50 years ago, 
but there has been a definite improve- 
ment over 1934—the blackest year in 
our wildfowl history. The Bureau of 
Biological Survey feels that shooting 
regulations have been relaxed as far 
as is possible without endangering the 
continued improvement in wildfowl 
production. While nothing has been 
definitely decided, it seems certain that 
the length of this year’s open season, 
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and bag limits will remain the same as 
in 1938. 

A careful duck census indicates that 
there was an increase of 20 percent in 
the duck population in 1938 over the 
preceding year. This increase was pri- 
marily due to the better than average 
rainfall south of the 53rd parallel of 
latitude. This rainfall is unpredictable, 
and it is just as possible that next 
summer will be as unusually dry as the 
last was wet. For that reason, it is 
unwise to assume that because ducks 
have been increasing in numbers they 
are no longer in need of protection to 
make this increase permanent. 

There were ducks to shoot last fall, 
and, barring a drought next summer, 
there ought to be even more when 
hunting season rolls around. Whether 
hunters get any will depend, as it did 
last year, upon the weather.—Arthur 
Grahame. 


Tagged Bass 


ISSOURI fishermen are requested to 

examine any black bass they hap- 
pen to catch in the Meramec River. Sev- 
eral hundred of these game fish have 
been tagged and planted in this river, 
and the U. S. Forest Service wants to 
know how they’re doing. The tag-bear- 
ing fish are expected to provide valuable 
information about growth, movement, 
and mortality rate. 


Smelt on Hooks 


VER try fishing for smelt with a hook 

and line? According to the Fisheries 
Division of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, fishermen in that State are 
taking to it as a brand-new sport. Smelt 
ranging from 10 to 14 in. are being taken 
off docks at Egg Harbor and Fish Creek. 
Minnows are used as bait. In the past, 
these “mystery fish” of Lake Michigan 
were considered suitable only for net- 
ting, when, in the early spring, smelt by 
the millions run up the rivers along Wis- 
consin’s Green Bay shores. Now, how- 
ever, an increasing number of anglers 
are finding them a sporty fish for rod 
fishing. 


Kentucky Muskie 


ANY of the hard-boot fishermen of 

Kentucky are muskie fans, and hun- 
dreds of them have the habit of making 
trips to Midwestern states in search of 
their favorite game fish. Now, C. E. 
Meredith, Advisory Game and Fish Com- 
missioner from Bowling Green, Ky., 
announces that these trips are entirely 
unnecessary. Kentucky rivers abound 
in the fighting muskellunge. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Barren and Green 
Rivers in Warren County. In cold weath- 
er, muskies weighing from 20 to 35 lb. 
have been caught in these streams. 


Wildlife Conference 


ONSERVATION enthusiasts from 

all over the nation are expected to 
throng the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
during the week of February 13. The 
occasion for this influx of outdoorsmen 
is the Fourth North American Wildlife 
Conference, sponsored by the American 
Wildlife Institute. 

Panel discussions on outstanding wild- 
life problems will run concurrently with 
technical sessions, in which the latest 
scientific developments in game restora- 
tion and conservation will be elucidated 
by the authorities concerned in these 
projects. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation from 48 
states are expected to attend. 
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From our heavy, pure Wisconsin breeding 
quail and the best chukars we could obtain. 
For breeders we have pedigreed day old 
quail, chukars or eggs. Take advantage 


B. E. Roessling, Mgr. 





BOOKING ORDER FOR 


Day old Baby Quail, Day old Chukars and Eggs 


FLORIDA QUAIL FARM, Inc. 


of our early breeding season and special 
prices. We will quote you on our 1939 de- 
liveries of day old quail, chukars and eggs on 
request. 


Green Cove Springs, Florida 
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MINK vx. *4020 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request. All shipments made 
subject to 5 days inspection before acceptance 

$25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
in 1936 with a top of $36.75. 

$16.25 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
in 1937 with a top $21.00 

Book “‘Domestic Mink.”’ $1.00. 

Bred females priced on request. Reproduction guaranteed 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


WILD RABBITS 


Place orders now Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 


ing. etc. My prices are right. 
H.C. KREIE AMORITA, OKLA. 


FOR SALE >» > > > 


Rare, fancy, ornamental varieties Poultry. 










Rare ducks and geese. 
Eggs and chicks in season. 
Stock for sale. Write your Wants. 


Homestead Farms MeGraw., N. Y. 


Bemus Point, N. oe 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 

will bring and hold la: ore 

numbers at your favo 
Wii, Gusta, Heats: 
tato ‘and 36 others described in free 


illustrated book. Write, describe 
grounds, ond receive free planting 


advice bo ‘beak, ea 
SIN AQUATIC Res 
«WISCONSIN Aad wage 








~ & 
Easily, steadily raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed for 
ordinary trade when these great luxury 


national markets want all the squabs 
you can ship every day in the year? 
Thousands wanted daily for this desir- 
able trade. Write postcard today, get 
eye-opening free picture book. RICE 
_FARM. 4 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 








SMALL-MOUTH BASS 


Spring hatch baby bass (fry), one week 
old yout half inch lon sive delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid ailway Express 
any point in U.S. Delivered price, East of 
Miss. River, $12.50 per thousand; West, 


$15.00. Shipment May Ist. 
Jas. H. Reeve Calhoun, Ga. 

















1 00 RACCOON Ss 


Have over 100 Raccoons to offer for re- 

stocking @ $5.00 each in lots of 20 or over. 

Also Grey Foxes at same prices. Send for 

price catalogue of other animals, 10c. 

AMAZON ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
ST. STEPHEN, S. C. 


Wild Rabbits 


Now shipping genuine wild cotton tail, jack 
and swamp rabbits for restocking purposes. 
Healthy inspected specimens. Write for 
price list and references. Rabbit shippers 
with 20 years’ experience. 


Animal Exchange, Box O, Quincy, Penna. 























Ducks! Game 


To insure good shooting plant quick- 
growing foods NOW and you'll have 
REAL SPORT both upland 
birds and water-fowl. Free illus- 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
/ P. O. Box 71-C OSHKOSH {WiSsc. 






















Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre 
sented. The chapter on ‘‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 29 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. All of 
the up-to-date information on new arms, ammu 
nitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the 


sensational new 
tridges. 


.22 Hornet and Hi-Speed car 
Authoritative analysis of the best rifles 


for small game, vermin, deer, and big game 
including elephants. Thorough and technical de 
scription of every caliber gun from the .22 short 
to the .600 Cordite. Also latest developments in 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 29,353 Fourth Ave., New Yerk, N. Y. 












iant Wild Rice 


Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Describe Place, Plant- 

ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 
List FREE. Skilled man sent 
on request to make plantings. 


TERRELL’S, 478 aA Bik. OSHKOSH, Wis. 




















Wild Rabbits ae 


Can furnish any number in 
season for restocking or 
coursing Place cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU.*® 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 








Native 


BOBWHITE QUAIL 


(Mexican Imported) 


Game birds can develop hardy vigor 
and keen alertness only on free range 
as nature demands. 

Our wild trapped birds are thus qual- 
ified to succeed in your cover. eir 
game qualities are not impaired or de- 
stroyed by artificial propagation. They 
are not domestic...they are game birds. 

Live delivery guaranteed from 
January to April 30th. 
Advance Reservations Necessary. 


FREE FOLDERS and PRICE LIST 


M. E. BOGLE, Importer 
105 Routt St. San Antonio, Texas 


(BOBWHITE HISTORY--$1.00 PosT Paip) 
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Finds Tales Too Tall 


EDITOR ACK in 1900, I had a 
Outdoor Life: panther for a house 

cat, and a better rat- 
ter you never saw. That’s one of the 
rank fish and game stories I've told in 
my day. But there’s a limit. Take Paul 
M. Swim, for example. Anybody that 
catches two quail on the wing with his 
hands in one day is an awful strain on 
those of us who haven't got so much 
imagination. D. M. Becnel, who tackles 
black bass like a football player, is in 
the same class. Joel McCandless’s fabu- 
lous pet skunk is the last straw. 

Now please, boys, let’s keep this 
“What's on your Mind?” straight. Things 
like the ones I've mentioned couldn't be 
on anybody’s mind, without his con- 
science hurting him.—J. A. Barrow, Cor- 
rigan, Tex. 


Mother Was Lucky! 





EDITOR Y FATHER was 
Outdoor Life: teaching a little 

school 7 miles from 
the small town of Union, Oreg. A light 
breeze was blowing one afternoon as 
my mother and myself were walking 
into town. I saw a rattlesnake coiled 


at the side of the road. It gave warning, 
but, not being cornered, decided to run, 
and crawled between my mother’s feet, 
then coiled. I stood frozen. I could not 
bring my .22 into action for a full 10 
seconds. I did not aim but just shot 
from about midway between my hip 
and shoulder. The snake was shot in 
the body about one fourth the way 
from the head. After this I shot it in 
the head, but it was struggling and did 


not even look at the gun.—Ray W. 
Connor, Huber, Oreg. 

Trappers Conservationists 
EDITOR OR the many of 
Outdoor Lifes your readers who 


might be misled by the 
article by George J. Thiessen, who says 
forgotten traps kill game animals and 
birds, I wish to say that the impression 
it leaves upon a reader who does not 
know better is not what Mr. Thiessen in- 
tended. To say that a farm boy, trying 
to earn a little extra cash, will not both- 
er to pull his traps at the close of the 
season is almost absurd. In all my years 
of trapping and associating with trap- 
pers, I have yet to find one who will not 
bother to pull in his traps. The profes- 
sionals, with very long traplines, may 
occasionally lose a trap or two, but never 
abandon a bunch of them. As far as 
honest conservation is concerned, no 
one can tell us the what, when, and 
where of it so well as the trapper. As 
sportsmen and trail blazers, we should 
take our hats off to them.—Joseph C. 
Pavlik, Taylor, Ter. 


Pipes as Pals 


= LIEBERT 
wants to know why 
most sportsmen smoke 


pipes. He doesn't know the complete 
enjoyment and contentment of a pipe. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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Pipes are safer than cigars and ciga- 
rettes, and the smoker gets a long 
smoke. I’m just a young pipe lover, so 
probably some old-time pipe smokers 
can give better reasons than I have.— 
“Tex” Milton, East Hampton, N. Y. 


MOKING of tobacco 

has been one of 
man’s most simple and 
economical forms of enjoyment. In my 
own particular case, you could ask me 
at any time, and I could supply you with 
cigars, cigarettes, or pipe tobacco. But, 
when in the woods, the only smoking I 
do is pipe smoking. One could not carry 
enough cigars and cigarettes, on account 
of the great bulk and the possibility of 
breaking or being spoiled by rain. I can 
easily carry % lb. of tobacco, which is 
sufficient to last me for 15 days. Then, 
again, I can smoke a pipe and still have 
the use of both hands for paddling a 
canoe or for other activities. 

Since the letter of inquiry about pipe 
smoking was written by a non-smoker, 
he cannot appreciate or have experi- 
enced the enjoyment of pipe smoking. 
With a good pipe and a good tobacco, 
you are never without a good compan- 
ion.—H. Moesinger, New York, N. Y. 


Highways Get Limit 


S'POSE WELL HAVE 
HUNTIN” LICENSES 
ADDE 

OTHER AUTO, 
TAXES NEXT ! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 






O OUR sportsmen 

ever think serious- 
ly of the amount of 
game that is taken by automobile traffic 
today? I have been a rod-and-gun man all 
my life and my work takes me into the 
woods quite a lot, as well as over the high- 
ways of quite a number of the mountain 
states. I want to give you a true count 
of game I saw that had been killed 
along the highway on a drive I made 
from Asheville, N. C. to Lewisburg, 
W. Va., one day last fall, making the 
drive of 270 miles in about seven hours. 
One gray squirrel, four quail, nine 
rabbits, two skunks, one opossum. Of 
course, autumn is a time of the year 
when game is plentiful, and is traveling 
from one point to another. I would be 
glad to hear from other sportsmen in 
different parts of the country who have 
observed game that has been killed 
along the highways. It might even be 
that the highways take a greater toll 
today than the hunter does.—Wm. Rog- 
ers, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Big Rifles, Big Game 


EDITOR GOOD many arti- 
Outdoor Life: cles have appeared 

under such titles as: 
“Moose, Grizzly and Elk rifles” or 
“Sheep, Deer and Antelope rifles,” based 
solely on the ballistics of cartridges, 
and not on the hunter’s handling of the 
gun. I have seen many big game animals 
killed in the last 20 years, with all 
calibers of rifles, used by all classes of 
hunters. Some of these men can do a 
good, clean job of killing with light- 
caliber rifles, while others, armed with 
the larger-caliber guns, wound a lot of 
game that dies later, go back home 
cussing the gun and looking for a still 
larger-caliber rifle to take on their next 
trip. In reality, it was the hunter’s 
fault and not the gun’s. He should have 
learned how to place his shots if he 
hoped to make a clean kill, regardless 
of caliber. Of course such rifles as the 
new .375, with its great shocking power, 
will have a tendency to slow up such 
animals as the moose, grizzly, or elk 
if hit anywhere on the body, but the 
shot must be placed, even with that 
rifle, if you hope to make a clean kill. 
It won't do the work by itself, as some 
articles lead one to believe, and you’d 
better remember that. 

The remark is often made by writers 
of gun articles that you need one of 
these large-caliber rifles to be able to 
blast the daylights out of a wounded 
moose or grizzly should he charge. The 
largest-caliber rifle made will do the 
hunter no good if he can’t place his 
shot in a vital spot. He might as well 
be shooting a popgun. 

Here is a good example of what can 
be done with a very small-caliber rifle 
in the hands of a hunter who places his 
shots: King Pease has killed bull elk 
at 80 to 100 yd. with ene shot from the 
.22 Hornet equipped with a telescope 
sight, and can do it repeatedly. He is an 
expert shot, of course, placing the shot 
for the main vertebra behind the ear. 
I believe we could find a good many 
other shots as good as Mr. Pease. Don’t 
you think the little .22 Hornet could be 
classed as a big game rifle at this range 
in these men’s hands? Some say the 
.32 special, the .30/30, and a few other 
such rifles have left more game in the 
woods to rot than any other caliber. 
They have not; it’s the men who fired 
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the shots from these guns who are to 
blame. There is no gun made that will 
kill without aiming before pulling the 
trigger. And you can’t laugh that off.— 
T. W. Daniels, Dubois, Wyo. 


Coyotes As Conservationists 
_A/\MANKS, Leon! 
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EGARDING Ar- 

thur Carhart’s in- 
teresting account of a 
jack-rabbit drive, and his conclusion 
about the possible use of poison, _ if 
other methods fail to keep these pests 
down, may I suggest an alternative? I 
refer to the coyote. Wherever the 
elimination of coyotes has been intensi- 
fied, the long-legged bunnies have in- 
creased rapidly. 

Not long ago, a Colorado newspaper 
referred to this very thing, and named 
a town near which coyotes had been 
so depleted that the rabbits were eat- 
ing up the crops. The truth is, that 
these jacks are much more pesky than 
coyotes, yet the coyote slaughter goes 
on, with fairy tales being told about 
their killing prowess. In all the years 
I have ranched out here, over the 
Continental Divide as well as in the 
lower country, I never but once saw 
coyotes tackle stock, and then they were 
soon discouraged by the horns on the 
lowered heads of the cattle. The only 
reason they tried it then was because 
of a tough winter.—Leon V. Almirall, 
Denver, Col. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Scorns Deer Slaughter 


EDITOR AD I been on the 
Outdoor Life: - hunt with Arthur 

Hawthorne Carhart 
for mule deer, I would have paid him to 
keep my name out of his story. It 
should have been called “The Great 
Colorado Deer Slaughter.” Why not 
give the deer a chance, instead of hunt- 
ing them with a posse? 

Carhart says that, before going out 
again on such a hard-riding, hard-shoot- 
ing hunting trip, he is going to soak 
his saddle end in alum juice. How 
about reversing ends? I sure would 
enjoy holding him under. Seems to me 
with the kind of firearms Carhart recom- 
mends, such as the Magnum .357 which 
ex-Governor Ammons pulled down on 
the buck, they shouldn’t have had to 
use saddle horses, but could have driven 
up Lookout Mountain in their cars and 
picked the bucks off the surrounding 
mountains. Certainly, if you are so full 
of bourbon that you see three bucks 
instead of one, they would be hard to 
hit, but no harder to kill than one of 
your Colorado jack rabbits. 

Carhart goes on to boast that they 
were not waiting for some one else to 
spook out their deer. I shouldn’t think 
they would! All they had to do was 
gallop the regiment across the plain, 
and it is a cinch that the deer wouldn't 
lie there to be trampled to death. Maybe 
Carhart’s gang would have even better 
luck with a fleet of planes, mounted 
with machine guns. At least, they would 
burn up more ammunition, and it would 
be easier on the saddle end, and couldn't 
be any harder on the deer. As a sports- 
man, I sure don’t like the way they 
hunt deer in Colorado.—S. P. Shannon, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
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Trout Fishing In Big City 


EDITOR E IN Philadelphia 
Outdoor Life: have our own 

trout stream, 8 miles 
long. You can fish it 2 days a week, and 
anyone can fish, providing he has a 
State license. Believe me, we have man- 
sized fish—brown, rainbow, and brook 
trout which are taken on the fly only. 
They range from 6 to 26 in. We are 
lucky to have such a pure stream that 
flows through a city where one can take 
a trolley or bus and, within a few min- 
utes, cast his fly. The name of the 
stream is Wissahickon Creek, and there 
are 5,000 to 10,000 prize trout planted in 
it annually.—Walter E. Spang, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Bullets, Forward and Backward 


EDITOR OBERT RUBAN 
Outdoor Life: has posed a bullet- 

speed problem that has 
been a source of argument ever since 
our grandfathers’ days. As far as I 
can find out, the bullet would come out 
of the rifle barrel, and at 500 miles an 
hour, too. It does not matter at what 
speed the rifle is traveling. The ex- 
plosion of the powder will still propel 
the bullet as fast as it will when the 
rifle is not moving. If it were shot out 
of the back of an airplane traveling at 
500 miles an hour the bullet and the 
airplane would travel away from one 
another at a speed of 1,000 miles an 
hour. On the other hand, if the bullet 
were shot out of the front of the air- 
plane, it would travel away from the air- 
plane at a speed of 500 miles an hour. In 
relation to the ground, the bullet would 
be traveling 1,000 miles an hour, the 
speed of the airplane plus the speed of 


the bullet—Doug Johnston, Manitoba, 
Can. 
EDITOR GOOD way to set- 


tle Robert Ruban’s 
problem of the bullet 
shot out of an airplane, both traveling 
at the same rate in opposite directions, 
is to campare it with a man on a train, 
the man being the bullet, the train the 
rifle. 

If he walks toward the 
same rate the train travels 
he will be motionless in respect to the 
ground. Similarly, as the bullet begins 
to leave the gun, it has changed from 
a state of forward motion to a state 
of rest in respect to the ground. There- 
fore actually the gun is pulling away 
from the bullet. When it reaches the 
end of the barrel, it will drop perpen 
dicularly downward because it is motion- 
less.—J. N. Siddall, Alberta, Can. 


Rattlers Don't Warn 


EDITOR ECENTLY I read 
Outdoor Life: “Snakes Againstthe 

World” by Archibald 
Rutledge and am afraid I will have to 
break down one of his statements. He 
said he respected the rattlesnake be- 
cause it warned before it struck. That 
is not a warning and shouldn't be taken 
as such! It is just a hereditary instinct 
I know of several cases where persons 
have been struck without warning. If 
you anger a rattlesnake and keep away 
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rear at the 
forward, 


HEY. DON'T 
TAKE AWAY 
MY HALO! 








from him, he will rattle all day, but 
just get near him and see if he takes 
time out to rattle!—Blair Kramer, Mount 
Dora, Fla. 


Question of the Month 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


M I the only 
reader who 


likes OuvuTDOOR 
Lire? I would cheerfully go without 
eating one day each month if I 
had to in order to buy my copy, 


but all the readers whose letters 
you publish seem to be kicking 
about something. Either they don’t 
like hunting stories or don’t like 


fishing stories or they’re sore about 
something that one of your writers 
put into an article. Don’t you ever 
get any letters that praise the 
magazine?—J. L. Flint, Jr., Albany, 
| we Oe 


Yes, Mr. Flint, we get many a pat 
on the back from our readers, but 
we don’t publish letters that praise 
us because we have always believed 
that they were not of any particular 
interest to anybody but ourselves, 
and because we did not want to be 
in the position of apparently blow- 
ing our own horn. However, since 
brought up the subject, 
here are a few right off the top of 
today’s stack of mail.—The Editor. 


you have 


Y SUBSCRIPTION to OvuTpDooR 
Lire began with Vol. 1, No. 4, 
and, while I have missed a few 
copies, I have got it from the news- 
stands when not a subscriber, and 
there is not a sportsmen’s magazine 
to compare with it in my opinion.— 
J.C. Railly, Worland, Wyo. 
| THINK your magazine is by far 
the best publication of its kind to- 
day.—Hurst Riggs, Rockport, Wash. 
FIND each issue most interesting. 
I don’t know how you manage to 
maintain the quality—-but keep it 
up.—- Wilson Lively, Columbus, Ohio. 
THINK Ovurpoor Lire is the best 
all-round sports magazine on the 
market today. Every sportsman 
should take it. I’m sorry that I 
missed it in all the years gone by.— 
Woodie Shaw, Burlington, N. C. 
VEN though I have fished for 
many a year I have never until 
now found a magazine that has as 
many interesting articles and time- 
ly topics as there are in OUTDOOR 
Lire.—L. M. McKinney, Shreveport, 
La. 
Y HUSBAND takes OvuTpoor Lire 
and likes it very much, but so 
do I. In fact, we squabble over who 
is going to read it first when it 
arrives. I believe it is just as in- 
teresting to women as to men.— 
Mrs. John Collins, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MUSHERS BOIL THE KETTLE 


A morning's exhilarating travel by dog team over the 


snowy, conifer-clad slopes of New York's Adirondacks 


is the thing to make outdoorsmen enjoy the fragrance 


of wood smoke and the stimulation of steaming coffee 
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My wife sat down to wait while the guide begged 
me to shoot the moose, and | firmly refused. The 
moose lay down, grunted, and stared sleepily at us 








You Shot a Moose-So What? 





OTHING affords me greater de- 
light than to sit in front of an 
open fire with a Scotch high- 
ball and listen to some friend’s 

narration of how he killed the big moose 
of the Penataquit Peninsula. I take a 
primitive enjoyment in open fires and I 
profess a fondness for good Scotch. 

I should be properly awe-stricken by 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


or mine. There have been times when 
the pangs of hunger overcame my 
friendly instincts. 

I have never been able to regard the 
moose as a game animal—-game in the 
same sense as an old white-tailed buck 
or bighorn ram. If I had needed any 


support for my contention, which I 
didn’t, I would have had it in a set of 
photographs of a moose hunt, published 
by a picture magazine a month or so 
ago. To show what a dangerous beast 
the moose can be, one picture showed 
a huge bull, which had already been 
shot twice by the hunter at a distance 
of thirty feet, waiting patiently to be 


the prowess of my 
moose-hunting friends, 
and, as I get a crick in 
my neck from gazing 
upward at a Roman- 
nosed, beetle-browed 
moose head on the wall, 
I should be impressed 
by the courage dis- 
played in the tracking 
down and slaying of the 
ungainly beast. I should, 
I repeat, but I can't. 
The reason being that 
I know moose through 
a friendship that has 
ripened during years of 
close acquaintance. I 
have, furthermore, nev- 
er shot one unless it 
came to a point of either 
the moose’s existence 
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If You Have a Kick, Aim It at the Author 


For years, the author of this article has been threatening to 
take the moose apart to show the color of its backbone. We 
told him a million hunters, more or less, would blister his 
skin with scorching letters if he dared write anything un- 
complimentary about the moose as a game animal. He re- 


' plied he thought his hide was tough enough to survive the 


ordeal, so we asked him why !: didn’t go ahead and write 
his story. He said he just hadn’t got around to it, but when 
he did he’d send it along. From time to time, we kept re- 
minding him of his promise, and finally he got around to do- 
ing the job, and here it is. We don’t say a moose is no more 
sport than a domestic cow; nor do we say it’s as dangerous 
as a gaur. But we do say this is an interesting yarn. If you 
don’t agree with it, and feel like addressing a few heated 


femarks to some one, the author is your man. 


shot again and fall dead. 

The paragraph or 
two of text that went 
with the pictures ex- 
plained that the photo- 
graphs were taken on 
the most exciting day 
of the hunt. I can be- 
lieve it. Most of the 
pictures showed the 
moose being skinned 
out. That’s genuine ex- 
citement on a moose 
hunt. 

Of course, there are 
times when a moose is 
pugnacious. For in- 
stance, in the breeding 
season, the society of 
an amorous bull is not 
recommended. Should 
circumstance or fate en- 
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tilustrations by 


WM. HARNDEN FOSTER 
gineer such a meeting, however, it is 
no great feat to shoot the animal down 
at a distance of a few yards. 

There are thousands of stories illus- 
trating the fatal curiosity of the moose. 
One of the latest concerns the experi- 
ence of Ludger Moreau, of Brunswick, 
Me. It happened a year or so ago. 
Moreau was not hunting at the time but 
was interested merely in reaching the 
next town. Suddenly he saw a large 
bull moose standing directly in the path 
of his car, bulking large in the glare of 
the headlights. Moreau slowed to a 
stop and contemplated the moose. The 
moose contemplated the car.. Then he 
advanced toward it. Moreau became 
decidedly nervous at the animal's ap- 
proach, considered hasty and instant 
flight, thought better of it, and remained 
where he was, motionless. 

The moose finally stopped, and it 
then became evident that he was in- 
terested in the headlights. Bowing his 
antlered head, he licked the lenses thor- 
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oughly, and, having given them a 
satisfactory polish, turned his at- 
tention to the windshield. 

This, Moreau later admitted, was 
thickly coated with dust, which the 
moose evidently found palatable, 
for his eager tongue swept across 
the begrimed surface and soon the 
driver could read the expression of 
satisfaction in the animal’s eyes. 
Having polished both lights and 
windshield, the moose backed off 
several feet, inspected the job, and, 
with a deep grunt, turned and dis- 
appeared into the woods. 

The moose is not only the fre- 
quent victim of curiosity, but at 
times, he displays also an indiffer- 
ence to danger that should have 
long since put him in the class with 
the dodo bird, were it not for the 
protection afforded him by man. 

Mrs. Miller and I had been in the 

New Brunswick woods for five months, 
photographing and studying moose. 
Autumn had come. The woods were 
dry. Deer had forsaken the waterways 
and were impossible to approach on the 
hard-wood ridges. Our larder was 
alarmingly low. Something had to be 
done to provide an interlude in our diet 
of beans. That afternoon we stumbled 
across a four-year-old bull moose, stand- 
ing quietly beneath a hemlock. From a 
distance of fifty yards, he regarded us 
placidty. At thirty yards, neither his 
position nor expression had changed. 

“You'd better shoot him,”’ advised our 

guide. 

“Yes,” my wife reminded me, “you 

know we haven’t any meat in camp.” 
I hesitated. “It’s a long way to haul 
him.” 

“Never mind about that part of it,” 

said the guide. 

“We don’t want to waste any of the 

meat,” I argued. 

“Knock him over,’ 


urged our wood- 


From a comfortable platform 
in a tree, you can get your 
bull with a well-placed brick + 


land mentor. 
some way.” 

I raised my rifle. My eye met that of 
the moose. I lowered the gun. 

“I don’t see any sense in shooting 
him. He'll probably be tough anyway.” 

My wife said, “I'll sit here on this log 
while you two argue it out.” 

The moose grunted deep in his throat 
and lay down on the leaves, eyeing us 
with a sleepy stare. 

“I would rather find a small deer,” I 
objected. 

“The woods are too noisy,” said the 
guide. “You can’t git up on ’em.” 

“Well, be that as it may,” I said firm- 
ly, “I’m not going to slaughter that 
moose,” and, shouldering my rifle, I 
moved with dignity up the slope. 

We saw seventy-nine moose that sum- 
mer. It is quite probable that we saw 
the same individual on different occa- 
sions. Anyway, they all looked alike. 
We had no difficulty in obtaining all 
the photographs we desired and the 
stalking was by no means difficult. 

Our guide was very anxious for me 
to take out a good head. I told him 
that, if by any chance a record should 
cross my path, I might possibly suc- 
cumb to temptation. It was in the mid- 
dle of October that we noticed some 
exceptionally large tracks in the vicinity 
of an old beaver meadow. It was plain- 
ly the granddaddy of all the moose in 
New Brunswick. 

We came upon him one day in com- 
pany with two cows. They were brows- 
ing in a dense growth of young beeches. 
I could see his black hide occasionally 
as he moved slowly through the leaves. 
He was the largest moose I had ever 
seen, judging from the height of his 
shoulders. Suddenly, through an open- 
ing, I saw a large expanse of black hair. 
The guide declared it to be the animal’s 
shoulder and urged me to shoot. This 
I refused to do until I saw his horns, so 
we sat down on a rock some fifty feet 
away and waited for him to come out. 
He finally emerged from the thicket 
directly in front of us. He was @ 
“muley” bull and did not have the sign 
of an antler. 

Another time, I chanced upon a cow 
and young bull, feeding upon a burned- 
over hillside. I sat down in plain view 
and watched them. Unfortunately, I 
did not have my camera with me. Every 
few minutes the cow would raise her 
head and call. The bull would then give 
her a reproachful look, and resume 


“We'll get the meat out 
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feeding. I was in hopes that there 
would be an answer and I might be a 
witness to a mighty battle between two 
bulls. No answer came, however, and, 
after several hours of watchful waiting, 
I moved off, leaving them to their one- 
sided courtship. 

I have accompanied sportsmen on 
several occasions when they went forth 
at the crack of dawn, and, ensconcing 
myself with the others beside some 
beaver meadow or other likely spot, 
have waited patiently while the guides 
rent the silences with sundry grunts and 
bellows. The calling on two occasions 
was successful. The moose finally ap- 
peared, offering targets comparable to 
barn doors. The sportsman, in one in- 
stance, leaned his rifle barrel on a 
handy sawhorse, adjusted his sights, 
bent his finger slightly—and there was 
another heroic story to be told and 
retold. 

Another method employed by those 
who wish to decorate their dens is to 
build a platform in a tree, overlooking 
a good expanse of open country. Woods- 
men who are handy with tools then con- 
struct a comfortable chair which is 
hoisted into place. In some of the more 
luxurious “blinds,” convenient shelves 
are arranged for books, racks for nec- 
essary bottles, and a tripod for a tele- 
scope, which some prefer to field glasses. 

It is no especial hardship, particular- 
ly on a mellow day in Indian summer, 
to lounge in this aérial roost, and, while 
enjoying your ease, wait for some ant- 
lered monarch to appear. Moose never 
look up, and, if you are gifted with suffi- 
cient patience, you can get your trophy 
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with a well-placed brick behind the ear. 

It seems to me that, if you must kill 
a moose, it is well to apply the same 
philosophy as you use when you visit 
your dentist—get it over with as quick- 
ly and as painlessly as possible. I don’t 
suppose there is much added enjoyment 
to either the hunter or the hunted in 
prolonging the tragedy—there is always 
the danger that both of you will be 
bored to death. 

There was once a woman in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who had hunted both in 
Asia and Africa and had bagged either 
a lion or a mongoose, I forget which. 
To add to this trophy, she determined 
to hazard hardship and collect a moose. 
She accordingly hied herself to New 
Brunswick. The walk into camp was 
eighteen miles, so the huntress rode in 
on a buckboard, and, being experienced 
in the ways of the wild, carried her rifle 
between her knees, or maybe it was on 
her lap. At any rate, she had driven 
but six miles when a bull moose, toting 
a fifty-eight inch spread, was seen nib- 
bling some late daisies that were bloom- 
ing beside the trail. 

The woman raised her rifle, there was 
the customary report, and one hour 
later she was driving back again, with 
a moose head lashed to the back of the 
buckboard. In due time, the trophy ap- 
peared beside the stuffed head of the 
lion or mongoose, whichever it was, and 
all Pittsburgh celebrated. 

It by any chance you do feel the urge 
to go forth, and, by means of a rifle 
bullet, burden yourself with 1,000 
pounds of tough meat, I earnestly ad- 
vise a careful study of the terrain be- 


fore you pull the trigger. There are lots 
of moose—anyone who has not reached 
the bifocal age can find one—but it is 
not so easy to discover a suitable place 
for the carcass to fall. Moose have an 
annoying way of getting into swamps, 
beaver meadows, or muddy ponds from 
which it is a Herculean effort to rescue 
the carcass. So, having found the 
moose, don’t get excited, but look care- 
fully to see whether he is on firm ground 
and not too far from camp. If the guide 
has lured you too far from your base, 
or the moose is knee-deep in soft mud, 
pass him up, and go find yourself an- 
other one. 

I once had to get a moose to supply 
the demands of the inner man. I in- 
spected my victim carefully from my 
position on a sidehill. He was a two- 
year-old bull and looked toothsome. The 
knell of doom was heard in the land, 
and, too late, I saw the defunct moose 
settling down in the ooze of a beaver 
pond. I made my way down to where 
a section of foreleg and stomach made 
a sort of island in the muddy water. 
Knowing that, if I waded out in the bog, 
I would in all probability sink out of 
sight, I threw in a half-rotted log and 
walked out on that until I could board 
the moose. Then, groping in the bloody 
water for the hairy throat. I stabbed at 
it ineffectually with my hunting knife. 

The outcome of the affair was that I 
had to go some seven miles back to 
camp, get the guide and an ax, and then, 
returning to the field, cut a sluice 
through the beaver dam. By the next 
day, the water level had been reduced 
sufficiently to permit us to stand on the 
body and hack off sufficient meat for 
our immediate needs. There was a 
great deal wasted, however, and my 

conscience reproached 
me about that moose 
for many a long day. 

Moose meat, as a 
delicacy, can be writ- 
ten about better (Con- 
tinued on page 81) 
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The moose began to grunt and bellow, 
when the cameras ceased clicking, but 
the guide, slapping water, chased him 
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West hauls his first bass of the morning 
far up the beach out of reach of the surf 





Anxiously, West plays his we fish. It 
is a rare striper that lets you stand still 
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His ankles awash, the author casts beyond the first line of breakers 


ARTHOLOMEW GOS- 
NOLD discovered the is- 
land in 1602. He named it 
for his daughter, Martha, 
adding the “vineyard” because of the 
profusion of wild grapes which covered 
and still cover—the island. Prob- 
ably he didn’t discover the striped bass 
which range the pounding surf along 
the island’s shores. If he had, he would 
have mentioned them; striped bass can- 
not be overlooked once you know them. 
They clamor for headlines in your imag- 
ination and respect. That’s where they 
are in mine, ever since I discovered 
them for myself at Martha's Vineyard, 
336 years after Gosnold’s awkward and 
leaky tub landed there. 

Martha’s Vineyard lies directly south 
of the shoulder of the bent arm that 
makes Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. 
From east to west, it is about twenty 
miles long, and from north to south 
covers about ten miles. The eastern end 
is low and sandy. At its western end 
are the Chilmark Hills, with real rocks, 
and a maximum elevation of 311 feet. 
There, too, is Gay Head with more than 
100 Wampanoag Indians, descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants, and Me- 
nemsha, quaintest of fishing villages. 

The interior of the Vineyard is a wil- 
derness of low scrub oaks and a few 
pines, where, recently, the famous heath 
hen made its last stand, and then van- 
ished into the darkness that shrouds an 


extinct species. On the Takemmy Trail, 
which cuts the heart of the island, you 
can drive for seven miles without see- 
ing a house. From beautiful old Edgar- 
town and Vineyard Haven, the Yankee 
whalers used to set out to plow the dis- 
tant seas in search of the oil and whale- 
bone which enriched the island. Along 
the northern shore, sheltered by the 
Elizabeth Islands and the Massachu- 
setts mainland, the ocean is normally 
as placid as a mill pond. But along the 
south beach, the mile-long rollers come 
pounding in from an_ unobstructed 
sweep of ocean. While striped bass are 
found almost everywhere along the is- 
land’s rim, the surf fisherman is drawn 
to that southern shore as the needle of 
a compass is drawn to the magnetic 
pole. There you'll find miles and miles 
of surf, drumming on beaches where 
you can’t see a single house. 

My friend, Clayton Hoyle, Oak Bluffs 
merchant, had written me to come to 
the Vineyard in June, for, he wrote, 
June and the autumn were the best 
seasons for stripers. But I had to wait 
until the last week in July. So, landing 
from the Woods Hole steamer on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, my sixteen-year-old 
son and I made directly for Hoyle’s 
store. Hoyle was like a bug on a hot 
griddle in his eagerness to go fishing. He 
reached for a tide table, and studied it. 

“Think you can wake up for a three- 
in-the-morning start?” he asked. 
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Bringing up his rod so fast the camera cannot stop the 
action, the author makes a try for distance on his cast 


“Why not? I brought an alarm 
clock,” I told him. 

“Fine. Breakfast at my house at 
2:30. Start at 3. Ryder, his son, and 
West will go along. You'll like ’em.” 
I did. 

It was pitchy dark, and the fog, roll- 
ing in from the sea, blanketed all things 
as we drove out through sleeping Vine- 
yard Haven and Tisbury until we came 
to an inconspicuous track leading into 
the scrub at our left. We turned in 
there. A shallow creek stopped our 
progress. We left the cars, loaded up 
with our dunnage, crossed the creek on 
a two-plank bridge, and walked about 
a mile over the sand. We were at the 
Tisbury Opening. Hoyle dumped his 
plunder on the sand. 

“Got to wade, now,” he told us. 
“Take off your pants and carry them.” 

There was a tide gut, running like 
a mill race, that had to be crossed. We 
floundered across it in the dim gray of 
the dawn. The current almost swept us 
from our feet. We got wet to our arm- 
pits, and stayed wet all day, but with- 
out a sneeze to mar our pleasure. 

We found ourselves on a long and 
lonely beach, backed by a high dune 
with coarse sea grass. The beach shook 
with the pounding of the surf. There 
were three distinct lines of breakers, 
high and intimidating, curling over and 
crashing into wide, green pools all mot- 
tled with foam. In those pools, between 
the breakers, were the striped bass. Or 
were they? We had to find out. 

We dumped our duffel high up on the 
dune to keep it from the wash of the 
waves, and set up our rods. Mine was a 
regulation surf-casting rod, with a 
fourteen-ounce, 612-foot tip, and a butt 
of approximately thirty inches. My line 
was of 100-lea yarn and twenty-one 
thread. My reel was equipped with a 
star drag. And, of course, like the oth- 
ers I had a belt with leather rod-holder. 


“This is a new game to me,” I told 
Hoyle. “You'll have to show me how 
to rig, bait, and cast. Fly-fishing is 
my game.” 

So Hoyle put a “fish finder’ on my 
line, consisting of two swivels with a 
connecting link at each end. To the 
lower end of this he tied a heavy, three- 
foot gut leader. Then a four-ounce pyr- 
amid lead, attached to another ‘fish 
finder,”’ was slipped over the line above 
the first one. In that way, when a bass 
struck, the touch would be communi- 
cated directly to the line without being 
muffied by the lead. Hoyle made two 
or three casts, to show how it was done, 
then turned the rod over to me. 

“Cast once or twice, and I'll watch 
for any faults,” he said. 

There’s as much knack to this surf 
casting as there is to fly casting. You 
mustn’t press. You must be easy and 
relaxed. As you bring the rod up from 
behind, your right hand pushes the rod 
upward and forward, but the main pro- 
pelling force is applied by your left 
hand which is brought in toward you 
with easy, even sweep. It doesn’t take 
strength so much as it does delicacy, a 
gentle pressure applied not too quickly 
but just at the right time. 

Hoyle watched me cast, again and 
again. Finally he nodded. 

“You'll do,”” he said. 

He looked at his watch. 

“We hit it just about right,” he told 
us. “There’s still about an hour of the 
ebb tide, and that’s the best of the fish- 
ing. You'll find, just as soon as the tide 
turns, the bass will stop hitting. Now 
let’s scatter all along the beach until we 
find where they are. Striped bass are 
wanderers. Soon as anybody gets a 
fish, yell out, and we'll all fish there. 
Let’s go.” 

Gulls were working in the frothy 
pools between the lines of surf—a good 
omen. Now (Continued on page 52) 


Foggy Dawn May Chill a Man Through as He Starts Casting 


for Bass in the Surf but Swift Action Soon Warms Him Up 
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The author's son, left, and three others of 
the party with the bass taken one morning 
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Clayton Hoyle, who taught the author the 
knack of surf casting, begins a long cast 





Here the rod has reached the position that 
it will keep until the lead strikes water 
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As the lead starts to sink, leaving slack 
in the line, the rod is brought up slightly 
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Here is the mounted head 
of a fierce boar from the 
Cherokee National Forest 





Pp" EW big game hunters ever experi- 
ence more thrills than the handful 
who hunt wild Russian boars in 
the East Tennessee mountains dur- 
the short, special open season which 
comes once each year. These tough 
beasts are among the most ferocious 
game animals which inhabit American 
forests, and a hunter who is fortunate 
enough to bag one and escape unscathed 
has a trophy which any sportsman 
would be proud to own. 

I know from experience just what 
fine sport the hunting of these fierce 
beasts can offer. I've just been on one 
of these exciting hunts, and have 
scarcely recovered from the shock of 
seeing one of my hunting companions 
knocked down by a ferocious boar 
which charged him. So far as I have 
been able to learn, my companion is one 
of two men who have been knocked 
down by a wild Russian tusker and 
lived to tell the story. 

Accompanied by Paul Moore, a pho- 
tographer, and Ben Ellis, a mountain 
guide, and Ellis’s three dogs, I went in- 
to the vast wildernesses of the Cherokee 
National Forest in East Tennessee ear- 
ly last November. As game technician 
of Tennessee's State Department of 
Conservation, I was interested in ob- 
serving and photographing the wild 
boars in their native habitat, as well as 
hoping, like any other hunter, to get a 
shot at one, and, if lucky, to take home 
one of these rare trophies. 

Perhaps you are wondering how 
genuine wild Russian boars came to be 
in a national forest in Tennessee. The 
original stock was brought from the 
Ural Mountains in 1912 by a group of 
British sportsmen. The wild swine were 
placed on a leased hunting preserve in 
the mountains of western North Car- 
olina, where they were considered se- 
cure until forest fires weakened the 
fence which inclosed the preserve. The 
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beasts then escaped 
across the North Car- 
olina border into Ten- 
nessee, where they 
thrived and multi- 
plied, and where they 
roam to this day as 
undisputed kings of 
the wilderness. 

There are now an 
estimated 125 pure 
Russian boars in the 
1,200,000-acre Chero- 
kee National Forest, 
but the beasts have 
confined their range 
to a 22,000-acre area 
of rugged, primeval 
uplands. After the 
boars came to Ten- 
nessee, they were pro- 
tected by the State 
and the U. S. Forest 
Service until 1936. 
The authorities de- 
cided in that year that the animals had 
become sufficiently numerous to permit 
a short open season without depleting 
the herd. Since then, supervised hunts 
have been held each year in November. 
Last year the open season was extended 
through December. 

No sportsman is permitted to kill 
more than one boar, and no more than 
fifteen of the beasts may be killed in a 
season. Hunters are selected by lot 
from a long list of applicants, and only 
fifteen boar hunters are permitted 
to go into the forest in any one 
week. 

In addition to big game hunters, 
the hunts are attended by scien- 
tists and game technicians from 
many parts of the country. These 
men are interested in studying the 
beasts in their native habitat. 
Some of the boars weigh as much 
as 450 pounds, but only one of 
that size is known to have been 
killed. This huge animal was shot 
seven years ago by Edith Hass, a 
fifteen-year-old mountain _ girl, 
who took her father’s rifle and 
went into the woods to get the 
boar that had been breaking up 
some wild-turkey nests which she 
had been watching. 

Modern boar hunting is vastly 
different from what it was in 
medieval days, when, as pictured 
in the story books, knights rode 
gaily forth to the hunt with noisy 
fanfare and gorgeous trappings 
to bring in a boar’s head so they 
could set a dish before their king. 


~ Wild Russian 








Modern hunters go into the forest 
without the shouting and blaring of 
trumpets which heralded the start of 
the ancient huntsmen, and high-pow- 
ered rifles have taken the place of 
spears and javelins. 

The horse has no place in the modern 
chase either. A hunter who tries to 
ride horseback through the tangled ter- 
rain of the Cherokee Forest will get no- 
where. The modern hunter has to go 
in afoot, but, even so, boar hunting is 
no sport for sissies. It will test the 
nerve of any big game hunter, and, un- 
less he has the stamina and hardihood 
of a mountaineer, he should not under- 
take the sport. 

One of those who killed a boar in 1937 
was W. W. Stanley, a professor at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 
He told me: 

“It’s the boar you don’t get that gives 
you the most excitement. My guide and 
I had tramped for hours without sight- 
ing a sign of one of the beasts. Sudden- 
ly the guide began making wild gestures 
to me. Heeding his signals, I saw a 
large boar coming down a gulch. I shot, 
and the beast staggered. Then he gath- 
ered himself and ran, bleeding, through 
the woods. The dogs gave chase, but 
the wounded boar outran them and 
got away. 

“The next day I had better luck. The 
dogs chased a boar out of a thicket, 
and, as they started across a small, 
cleared place, I shot. I have three pairs 


The dogs bring the huge tusker to bay in a thicket 


During Their Years in America, the Beasts Have Lost 


None of Their Reckless Fierceness, and Every Autumn 


Give Lucky Hunters the East’s Most Dangerous Sport 
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Boars in Tennessee 


By VAL 


of fine boar-skin gloves to prove that 
I got that one.” 

One of the thrills of boar hunting is 
that you never know what the beasts 
are going to do. They are as unpre- 
dictable as a capricious woman. You 
can usually tell about what to expect of 
a bear or deer, but never a boar. He 
may run uphill and down the other side; 
he may run in circles or in a zigzag 
trail, or he may double right back and 
charge you. These wild boars can run 
for eight or ten hours without stopping, 
and frequently do. When foresters were 
trying to capture a few specimens alive, 
one hog was chased for sixty miles. 
Often a hunter will have to trail a 
tusker for hours, while another time, 
he may come upon one suddenly. 

The beasts sometimes travel in herds 
and sometimes alone. They range an 
area of from five to ten miles a day 
when unmolested. They often sleep 
most of the day, feeding in the morning 
and evening. The boars live on herbs, 
roots, twigs, nuts, berries, ground-nest- 
ing birds and their eggs, salamanders, 
and snakes. The beasts kill snakes in 
the same manner as deer do—jumping 
on the reptiles with all four feet and 
cutting them to pieces with their sharp 
hoofs. 

After our party entered the forest, 
my companions and I spent five hours 
tramping over exceedingly rough ter- 
rain and through brier patches which 
left our clothing practically in shreds. 
We hadn’t seen a sign of a boar and 
were getting a bit tired from the pun- 
ishment we were taking. Finally, Ellis, 
the guide, hoping to make a short cut, 
led us into a tunnel which had been 
made by bears through a laurel patch. 

While crawling through this tunnel 
on our hands and knees, weighted down 
with guns, ammuni- 
tion, and camera 
equipment, we came 
upon a place where 
the boars had been 
bedded down. We fol- 
lowed the tracks to 
the other end of the 
tunnel, where the dogs 
took up the scent and 
were off in pursuit of 
the game. 

We waited until we 
heard the dogs bay- 
ing and knew they 
were hot on the trail. 
A series of staccato 
yelps, then all three 
dogs began a deep 
baying which indi- 
cated they had the 
beasts at close quar- 
ters. We started as 
fast as we could, in 
the rough going, 
toward the direction 
of the dogs. 

Suddenly we sighted 
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a big boar dashing madly down a hill- 
side with the dogs in wild pursuit. I 
prepared to shoot, but purposely aimed 
to avoid hitting a vital spot, as I wanted 
Moore to have a chance to take pho- 
tographs of the wounded beast before 
I finished him off. I fired. At the sting 
of the bullet, the boar wheeled sudden- 
ly with incredible swiftness, and tossed 
one of the dogs ten feet into the air 
before the astonished canine knew what 
had happened. 


SOLYOM 


Without pausing, the boar swung off 
in another direction, crossed a small 
creek, and was cornered by the dogs 
near a large stump. Moore begged me 
not to shoot, as he wanted to get pic- 
tures of the battle as the boar surged 
from side to side, charging the dogs as 
they edged in to snap at him. We crept 
up as close as possible, Moore set up his 
camera, then took a flash-light picture. 

The flash startled the boar and drew 
his attention (Continued on page 7@) 





Ben Ellis, guide on the hunt, holds the dogs at left. His brother Zeke, third from right 
is one of two men to be knocked down by a savage Russian boar and escape with his life 





The author, left, and Ben Ellis, with the boar the former killed 
after it had knocked down the man who took the photographs. In 
the picture at left, the guides are beating the brush with the 
dogs held on leash. They are released only when the trail is hot 
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The k en n k f h nt n eag e 
e eye Qa d deadly bea ora U i g | 
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Foxhounds 


the oky 


N THE foothills of the Tian Shan Mountains of Central 
Asia, not far from the border between the Kazak Repub- 
lic and western China, the hardy farmers still pursue an 
ancient sport that is almost unknown in the rest of the 

world. Hunting is the chief recreation of the farmers and 

cattle raisers of this mountainous region, especially hunt- 
ing foxes with trained golden eagles. 

Caught when young, the great eagles are trained in the 
same way as falcons. The hunter sets forth on his tough 
pony, the blindfolded eagle perched patiently on his 
shoulder. When he sights game that is out of range of 
his gun, or which he has shot and only wounded, he re- 
moves the blindfold, the bird soars in the air, circles until 
the game is sighted, then pounces with deadly aim. While 
chiefly used in fox-hunting, the 
golden eagles will also retrieve birds, Bearing the fox it has 
lynxes, and any other game their killed, the great bird 
powerful wings will permit them to _ returns obediently to 
carry. They're instinctive hunters. the man who trained it 
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The instant that it is freed from the 
leash, the bird spreads its powerful 
wings, and is away in pursuit of game 


lf the hunter's shot fails, the 
eagle's hood will be taken off, 
and the bird sent after the fox 


With China lying beyond the moun- 
tains, the hunter smiles over the fox 
that his trained golden eagle has killed 


an 








The beast looked like an enormous red 
fox, with eors up like a police dog's 
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OR seven months, our expe- 
dition had been prowling around Matto 
Grosso, and Matto Grosso is large enough 
to stand a lot of prowling. This one Bra- 
zilian state is larger than all our East- 
ern states with Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Indiana thrown in for good measure. 
We had investigated Matto Grosso by 
airplane, oxcart, launch, and dugout 
canoe. Some of the Indians had not 
been too friendly, some of the rivers had 
been too swift, and some of the jaguars 
had been very disagreeable. One of our 
party was accidentally shot and one 
was caught by a crocodile. Our air- 
plane cracked off a wing and our dug- 
outs overturned in the rapids and lost 
half a year’s notes and pictures. Now 
I had to go back home to Florida. But 
first there was the long-planned trip 
with “The Mister.” 

John Gordon Ramsay, who had been 
our host at his huge Descalvados Ranch 
was known throughout southwestern 
Brazil as “The Mister’ and the name 
was spoken with respect. A member 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
in his younger days, Ramsay had mi- 
grated to Texas, where he had become 
sheriff in the days of Bat Masterson, 
Mysterious Dave, and the famous gun 
fighters of the old West. When our own 
frontier became too tame, Ramsay 
moved on into the wilds of Brazil, where 
he proceeded to put the fear of God into 
the cattle rustlers. He was seventy- 
seven years old when we were in Matto 
Grosso and still a fast, dead shot with 
a six-shooter. 

The day we rode away from the ranch 
we were in high spirits. We made quite 
a cavalcade with our Indians, our ox- 
cart, our horses, and our hounds. There 
were nine of us in the party—Ramsay, 
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Sammy Hoopes, Dr. James A. G. Rehn, 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pa., five Indians, and my- 
self. The Indians were Pareira, the head 
guide, Benedito, the spear fighter, An- 
gelo, the cart driver, Manuelito and 
Cipriano, hunters, trailers, and all- 
round handy men. 

Angelo wound the oxcart be- 
tween and around trees without 
so much as bumping the hubs of 
the wheels, controlling the six 
powerful oxen by the inflections 
of his voice. He had no reins, and 
used his long whip only when an 
ox failed to pull his share of the 
load. 

Our only weakness was in our 
dog pack. Most of our American- 
trained pack was being used in 
making motion pictures, and I 
was able to take only Bob, Mon- 
key, and Chief. Bob was an ex- 
perienced mountain-lion dog and 
had proved very fine on jaguar. 
He was greatly handicapped, 
however, by a bad leg. Monkey 
was a young July foxhound bitch 
who had had absolutely no ex- 
perience on jaguar. Chief was a 
year-old pup with almost tireless 
energy, but this was his first trip 
out in Brazil. 

I had two main objectives on 
this hunt. One was to get a big 
male jaguar for a habitat group 
for the Philadelphia academy and 
the other was to get a similar 
beast for my own den. 

“If we tree a big male,” ex- 
plained Dr. Rehn, “don’t shoot 
him in the head. Break his neck 
or shoot him through the heart. 
We've got to havea perfect skull.” 














I agreed to this, and Rehn added: 

“I surely would like a red wolf for 
the academy. They’re very rare and 
found only in this particular part of 
Brazil and a corner of Bolivia.” 

The next two days we saw thousands 
of ducks, killed a pampas deer, and 
rode countless miles over the prairies, 
but saw no red wolves. The second day 
Manuelito borrowed my shotgun, but, 
having no luck, tucked it under his leg, 
gaucho style, and rode on. Then Ram- 
say insisted on his usual noon siesta, 
so we unsaddled, and broiled some 
venison. 

After lunch, we stretched out on the 
ground to rest. Ramsay rolled his coat 





The author with the body of the rare, red wolf of 
Matto Grosso, slain for a museum habitat group 
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up and laid it in his saddle for a pillow. 
In a few minutes, he was sound asleep. 
Sam and I got into an argument about 
guns. Sam contended that his .44 was 
a better big game gun than my .30/06. 

“Let me look at that high-powered 
pot iron,’’ he said at last. 

I handed him my rifle and he bal- 
anced it skeptically, finally raising it 
to his shoulder. As he did so there was 
a shot, and both Rehn and Ramsay sat 
up in alarm. Sam looked at me in 
bewilderment. 

“What are you boys doing there?” 
asked Ramsay. ‘Who let that gun go 
off ?”’ 

“Not I,” said Sam. “It wasn’t this 
gun.” 

“But there was a shot,” insisted Ram- 
say. “It woke me up.” 

With that, we all fell to looking for 
the source of the mysterious shot. 

“I guess it did wake you up,” said 
Sam, with a white face. ‘Look here!” 
He held up Ramsay’s coat. Both shoul- 
ders were shot away. 

“I had my head on that coat,” grinned 
Ramsay. 

“Here’s the gun,”’ said Rehn, picking 
up my shotgun from the leaves. “One 
of the dogs must have knocked it down, 
for I remember seeing Manuelito stand 
it against a tree.” 

A cold chill went over me. 

‘““Manuelito must have knocked the 
safety off when he shoved the gun un- 


der his leg,” I stammered. “I’m terri- 
bly sorry. I—” 
“Shucks!” grunted Ramsay. “I've 


been shot at on purpose so many times 
I don’t even count an accidental one 
like that. Forget it!” 

We rode into the ranch and, just be- 
fore we got there, Ramsay put on his 
coat, chuckling to himself. At Santa 
Rosa, he explained at great length in 
Portuguese to the senhora that a rene- 
gade peon had shot him from ambush, 
the load carrying away both shoulders 
of his coat without hurting him in the 
least. The senhara wrung her hands 
and rolled her eyes. It was a bad omen, 
she said. We should all turn back at 
once. 

“But no!” laughed Ramsay. 
sign that nothing can 
happen. Even guns have 
no effect. We shall be 
very lucky.” 

It was noon next day 
when we reached Carne 
de Vaca and night when 
camp had been pitched. 
Since we were to be at 
this spot for ten days, 
we spent more time than 
usual in making our- 
selves comfortable. I was 
amazed at the elaborate 
care taken by Ramsay in 
arranging his hammock. 
First he spread a huge, 
dried cowhide on the 
ground. Hethenstretched 
his hammock between 
two trees, directly over 
the cowhide. Next came 
the business of stretch- 
ing the mosquito bar 
over the hammock. This 
done, he called Manuelito 
and Cipriano, and there 


‘It isa 
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was much jabbering in Portuguese, fol- 
lowing which each of the Indians 
stretched his hammock alongside the 
boss’s. Ramsay then climbed in and 
made his two big mongrel dogs lie down 
on the cowhide. 

“You certainly look safe enough 
now,” I laughed. ‘“‘A man would have a 
poor chance of slipping up on you with 
that outfit around you.” 

For a minute or two, Ramsay did not 


answer. When he did there was no 
trace of humor in his voice. 

‘“Where’s your six-shooter, Dave?” 
he said. 

“Hanging over on that tree,’”’ I re- 
plied. 

“Get it and hang it on your ham- 


mock rope.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“T had to kill a man out here a year 
ago and some of his people don't like 
me,” the old man said. ‘He was a cat- 
tle thief and I ordered him out of the 
country. He sent me word that he’d be 
glad to see me any time I cared to come 
out. Of course, I came out. He bragged 
that, if he could ever get within three 
steps of a man with his knife, no man 
was fast enough with a gun to stop him. 
Poor devil, I took sort of an unfair ad- 
vantage of him, but I had to do it. 
Those knives are wicked.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“T had my .30/30 across my lap in 
the saddle,” grunted Ramsay, ‘and I 
had him covered all the time, but he 
thought I would try to raise the gun to 
my shoulder to shoot. I hit him in the 
chin. Hang your gun on your hammock 


rope, Dave, and see that it stays there.” 

“Yes sir,’’ I said, crawling out of my 
blankets. 

For ten days we hunted hard. The 
dogs were gaunt and footsore and the 
horses were leg-weary. Day after day 
success seemed almost certain—almost. 
The only saving part of the trip was 
the abundance and variety of game for 
food. I shot at a big buck one day ata 
distance of 200 yards or more. He was 
standing looking at us out of the grass, 
and, at the shot, he whirled and bounded 
away, apparently unhurt. 

“Wounded,” grinned Manuelito. 

We rode across the prairie toward 
where the big fellow had been standing. 
Sure enough, there was blood on the 
grass. This was a fine big buck—and 
we were out of meat—but I had small 
hope of finding him. Finally the blood 
sign played out. There was too much 
water on the ground for Manuelito to 
trail the imprint of the hoofs. 

“Look!” said the Indian, suddenly, 
pointing. I looked. 

“What is it?’ I asked, seeing noth- 
ing. Again Manuelito pointed, and this 
time I saw a little red ant going up a 
sprig of grass with a tiny flake of dried 
blood in its mandibles. 

“Sangre!” exclaimed the Indian. By 
careful scrutiny, we discovered the 
blood trail and, in a few yards, the dead 
buck—thanks to a tiny ant and the 
sharp eyes of an Indian! 

The next day we struck the trail of 
a huge jaguar. The sign was fresh and 
we had to lope our horses to stay with 
the dogs. Mile after mile we rode, in a 
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Racing wildly across 
Ls dask the plateau, the big 
Sansa pens > i. cat outdistanced the 
- fatigued dogs easily 
for a half mile or so 
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vast half circle, swinging always toward 
the east. The big cat had not turned 
aside to rest or kill, so that with each 
patch of heavy jungle our expectations 
rose. 

Far ahead of us, the buzzards circled 
lazily over a small clump of palms. This 
was the place! The fierce jungle killer 
would be lying beneath the dark palms, 
tearing at the flesh of a deer or a cow. 
Our hearts beat fast as we flanked to 
each side of the thicket, hoping for a 
chance shot as the big, spotted cat came 
out. The hounds were tongueing eager- 
ly as they entered the cover, and we 
held our breath. On they went, and we 
knew that our prey was not here—only 
the old, dried-up carcass of a yearling, 
killed some time before. 

Late in the afternoon, we trailed to 
the edge of a fresh burn—and there the 
chase ended. The hounds snuffied in 
vain through the powdery ashes, and 
again we had been balked. I was sick 
at heart as we took the long trail to 
camp. Tomorrow we must pack up and 
head for Descalvados. There was noth- 
ing to do but give up—licked. We rode 
without a word, the poor dogs limping 
behind, tails lowered and ears drooping. 

I awoke before daylight the next 
morning and looked at my watch. It was 
4 o'clock, so I got up and built a fire. 

“What's the hurry?” called Ramsay 
from his hammock. “We're not hunting 
today, so there’s no use to rush.” 

“I'm hunting today,” I said. “I’m go- 
ing to skirt out to the north and hunt 
back to Santa Rosa.” 

“Boy, you're crazy,”’ grunted the old 
man. “The horses are dead on their 
feet, and I don’t believe those pups 
would run a jaguar now if they saw 
him.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” I said, almost 


deceiving myself. “I know they’re 
tired, but I'm going to try ‘em.” 
“I'm with you in spirit,” grinned 


Ramsay, “but my body will be plodding 
along with the oxcart.” 

“Mine too,”’ said Rehn. “Dave, I think 
you're foolish.”’ 

“I know it,” I answered. “I've always 
been that way. How about you, Sam?” 
“I feel foolish, all right,”’ said Sam. 
“Fly at it, lad,” laughed Ramsay. 
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Benedito, Indian spear fighter, 
and the author with the jaguar. 
The beast was shot through the 
head while crouching to charge 


“And more power to the both of you.” 

The Indian hunters and trailers and 
I watched the oxcart out of sight, then 
we climbed into our saddles. The dogs 
lay in the ashes of the camp fire and 
whined piteously. 

“Come on, Bob,” I urged. The old 
hound whined but did not get up. Man- 
uelito lifted him to my saddle, where 
he sprawled across my lap groaning 
with stiffness and pain. Monkey was in 
just as bad shape and Sam took her 
on his saddle. Chief started off under 
his own power, but looked as if he was 
walking on pins. 

Several miles we rode, seeing here 
and there the tracks of the big jaguar. 
Here he had crossed a sandy patch at 
the edge of the jungle, there he had 
made deep imprints in the mud beside 
a lagoon. Always, however, the track 










was old and the dogs uninterested. By 
this time, all three had limbered up to 
some extent, but most of the time they 
walked behind our horses. 

“I wonder if they really would take 
a fresh track if they came to it?’ que- 
ried Sam, half-heartedly. 

“Of course they will,” I answered. 
“T’'ve seen—” 

“Look! Senhor, look!” exclaimed Pa- 
reira, interrupting me. Buzzards were 
flying up from a thicket in front of us, 
and the red pup had dashed ahead of 
the horses. Suddenly his clear cry came 
ringing from the thick jungle and in- 
stantly Bob and Monkey came alive. 

“Tigre!” shouted Manuelito, spurring 
his horse, “tigre!” 

The dogs were in full cry across the 
plateau and we rode whooping after 
them. For perhaps a half a mile, the 
big cat outdistanced his pursuers. Then 
he came to bay in the thick vines. We 
could hear him roaring and spitting at 
the dogs as we came up. It was a tick- 
lish situation, for the undergrowth was 
very heavy and any minute the big cat 
might come charging out or might kill 
one of the dogs. 

I jerked my rifle from the scabbard 
and worked my way into the thicket 
cautiously. A big Matto Grosso jaguar 
weighs 300 pounds or more and is just 
about the surliest, grumpiest, scrappi- 
est cat on earth. 

Suddenly the jaguar charged the 
dogs, driving them back with a fierce, 
coughing roar that made the hair stand 
up on the back of my neck. Monkey 
was almost at my feet in the vines, 
challenging her foe with long-drawn 
cries of fear and rage. Something had 
to happen. It did. The jaguar raised 
his head and saw me, drawing his lips 
back over his great yellow fangs in a 
savage, spitting snarl. I knew that he 
would charge (Continued on page 71) 


Sam and the author began 
the Idst hunt alone, with 
a tired dog on each horse 
and a third limping badly 
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Henry displays three of the fighting shad that 
the author took on his favorite steelhead fly 


ID you ever catch a shad on a 
fly? If you haven’t, you have 
missed something. 

One afternoon in July, Nellie 
and I left San Francisco, Cal., heading 


for the upper Sacramento River, a 
stream fed by the snows of Mount 
Shasta. We were on the rainbow’s 


trail. Street lamps glowed as we pulled 
into Redding after a 230-mile drive and 
called upon Andy Hamilton and Henry 
Clineschmidt. 

“Give us the low-down on the trout- 
stream situation,”’ I asked Andy, when 
we had removed some of the highway 
lust. 

“Don't know much about the trout,” 
Andy said, ‘“‘but shad are running right 
here in town.” 

It had been our intention to push on 
to the trout waters early in the morn- 
ng and thus escape the heat of the 
upper Sacramento Valley. I said as 
much. 

“These here shad are taking small 
spinners,’ Henry put in. I must have 
looked interested, for he added, ‘“They’re 
ull of fight, too.” 
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“What do you say, Nell?” I 
asked my wife. “I’ve got a hunch 
that, if they'll take a spinner, 
they might go for a gaudy steel- 
head fly.” 

“Only one 
Nellie said. 

The following morning, Henry 
and I went down to the stream, 
which at this point is about 100 
yards wide. Above the main high- 
way bridge and below the dam, 
we saw groups of fishermen standing 
knee-deep in the quiet eddies, close to 
the fast water. 

Henry lost no time in rigging up his 
fly rod with a Number 2 spinner, and 
was all set to start fishing. Like most 
of the local anglers, he just hiked right 
into the water without waders or boots. 

At the risk of being called a sissy, I 
donned waders and set up my rod. We 
kept an eye on the others in the stream, 
but there was no excitement shown 
by any of the fishermen. 

“The fish haven’t started hitting this 
morning,’’ said Henry, “but a school will 
come along soon and the fun will begin.”’ 

When we reached the water, Henry 
dug into his pocket, pulled out a large 
fly book and selected a small spinner. 

“You'd better use this and forget 
your flies,” he said. “We know the 
shad will hit a spinner, but you might 
waste the entire morning fooling around 
with feathered hooks.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “Just to make 
sure I hook my first shad, I’ll take your 
advice, but, after I catch one, I'll shift 
to a fly.” : 


way to find out,” 


Fishing the Sacramento, where the natives take shad on spinners 
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I selected a spot on the point, down- 
stream from the others, cast my spinner 
out into the fast water, allowed it to 
swing around with the current, and 
then held the tip out to keep the blade 
revolving in the current. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes had passed 
when Billy Bystle, a fourteen-year-old 
Redding fisherman, let out a yell, and 
I looked up to see his rod bent into a 
quivering arc as he started backing 
toward the gravel. 

I hustled back to the car for my 
camera, and returned in time to snap 
Billy’s picture as he held up the first 
shad I had ever seen taken on a hook, 

Again I made a cast out into the 
stream. Just when the revolving blade 
reached a point downstream from my 
position, a fish struck, leaped into the 
air, and was gone. 

“You must expect to 
‘em,”’ shouted Henry. 
mighty tender mouths.” 

I tried a few more casts, then decided 
to try a feather. I prefer fly-fishing 
not because I think it makes me any 
better sports- (Continued on page 73) 


lose lots of 
“They have 


It Doesn't Always Pay to 
Do as the Natives Do When 
You Are Looking for Sport 
By 
J. P. CUENIN 















a ASH-AH-MOCK?” I asked 
that question times without 
number during the two and 
a half months I lived with 

the Swampy Cree Indians in their snow- 

bound hunting grounds, in the virtually 
unexplored wilderness of northern Que- 
bec. Whenever the hunters or their 
squaws returned from the lines and nets 
they had set through the ice, I was there 
to greet them with the same question. 

No doubt they thought me a bit queer. 

What was wrong with a _ ten-pound 

lake trout, or Northern pike, or even a 

tasty red sucker, that the “‘boss’’ should 

be continually asking for brook trout? 

But the “boss,” as the Indians called 
me, did a lot of queer things. I was 
always asking for the skulls of animals, 
and skins with the feet left on, and, 
occasionally performed inexplicable 
feats of magic with a thumb-worn pack 
of cards. They were not used to white 
men who ventured into their country 
for the odd purpose of collecting speci- 
mens for an unheard-of institution 
called a museum. However, the Crees 
took my eccentricities in good part, and 
gradually came to consider it an honor 
to be able to grunt an affirmative and 
hold up a large brook trout for me to 
admire. They even sent the small chil- 
dren over to my tent with small slices 
of brook trout. But that didn’t happen 
very often. 

Thus it was that Paul and I became 
impatient for spring and open water. 
We were anxious to test the mettle of 
those fine brook trout ourselves. Paul 
is a trapper and prospector whom I had 
persuaded to go with me on my expe- 
dition into the far North. It was March 
when we flew into the wilderness, land- 
ing on the shores of a lake hundreds of 
miles from the nearest trading post. 
Having little experience with the north- 
ern winter, I anticipated plenty of good 
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By 
JACQUES 
LOUIS 
FRANCINE 


Wilderness camp on the 
unmapped headwaters 
of the Eastmain River in 
northern Quebec. This 
photo was taken May 3, 
but heavy snows still 
blanketed the country 


Catch Fish or Starve 


When the Winter Worked Overtime, and the Lingering Snow 


Kept the Game Out of the North Land, a Young Adventurer 


Found That the Ancient Sport Can Become a Grim Necessity 


fishing and hunting during that season. 

At first, we were interested in brook 
trout as a sporting proposition, but win- 
ter seemed to last forever in that wil- 
derness, and our attitude toward all fish 
underwent a radical change. Eight feet 
of snow lingered on the ground, cover- 
ing the caribou moss. There were no 
caribou, or any other game, to be seen, 
and the Indians were starving. Not only 
the few Indians living on the shores of 


our lake, but those of the whole region. 

In that mysterious way in which news 
travels in the bleak and almost unin- 
habited wilds, Crees many days’ journey 
away learned that we were in the coun- 
try. Up there, the Indians consider 
every white man a trader, and traders 
mean one thing—food for sale. So six 
of the strongest and most active mem- 
bers of three distant Swampy Cree fam- 
ilies mushed an average of 100 miles 





It was midsummer before this plane landed at the Hudson's Bay Post with necessary food 
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each to find us and trade for the sup- 
plies they so badly needed. That meant 
200 miles of grueling travel. Our own 
supplies had been based on our own 
needs, and we really had none to spare. 
But how can you refuse men who have 
come so far for help for their starving 
families? We could not. 

Keeping the handouts down to the 
lowest possible minimum, we still had 
to distribute between 200 and 300 
pounds of flour, lard, sugar, salt, and 
tea. It was more than we could spare. 
Long before the thaw set in in earnest, 
we were reduced to twenty pounds of 
flour that had been stored too close to 
a gasoline drum in the plane on the way 
in, and a tiny bit of tea. And 300 miles 
of rapids and ice-clogged streams lay 
between us and fresh supplies. 

Late in May, the ducks and geese ar- 
rived from the South, and the forest 
echoed to the crash of shotguns. The 
Crees who had gathered on the lake, 
waiting for the ice to leave before start- 
ing the long trek south to the fur posts, 
were as hungry as we, and spared nei- 
ther shells nor ducks. We lived on the 
fat of the land fora short time, until 
the flocks of birds began to split up and 
leave for the small ponds and lakes. The 
food shortage became acute again, and 
by early June we had to fish or starve. 

It was almost a case of fish and 
starve. Not a speckled trout could I 
raise with my flies or trout lures, al- 
though I tried innumerable streams, 
and both of the rivers that flowed from 
the lake. The water was too cold and 
the trout would not feed while ice re- 
mained. Both the Northern pike and 
doré, which grow to tremendous size in 
these waters, were spawning and 
wouldn’t look at a spinner or a spoon. 

Occasionally the Crees brought us 
suckers, loch.(a catfish), and whitefish 
which they caught in nets. The suckers 
averaged five pounds, and the loch went 
as high as ten. Neither fish was particu- 
larly appetizing, but our appetites re- 
quired little tempting, so the fish were 
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gratefully accepted and smoked. A 
tastier fish than Northern whitefish is 
hard to find anywhere, but, as they 
could be taken only in nets, we had to 
depend on the generosity of the Crees. 

Fortunately, the lake trout were not 
so particular about the temperature of 
the water, and, after a time, we learned 
how to take them. We found that, by 
shoving the canoe up on the retreating 
ice several hundred feet from shore, we 
could cast a small bucktail spinner and 
usually take several big ones, ranging 
up to ten and fifteen pounds. They took 
the spinner very close to the surface 
and staged a fine imitation of their 
sportier cousins, 

Our angling tactics were a constant 
source of amusement to the Crees. The 
Indians would gather on the shore, or 
come out in canoes to watch our antics, 
which were entirely strange to them, 
and obviously struck them as idiotic. 
Why we should use a frail stick with a 
ridiculously thin line and take 
so much time over one fish 
was a question that baffled 
them. The sight of me reeling 
in like a madman would send 
them off into loud guffaws. 

We couldn’t blame the In- 
dians for laughing, for, on the 
whole, our tactics were un- 
productive. Lake trout were 
actually cruising around with 
their dorsal fins well out of 
water, but they would seldom 
take my lure. I tried using 
an artificial minnow, various 
sizes of spoons, a wobbler, 
and all manner of flies, but 
only the red-and-white buck- 
tail spinner, with a small 
treble hook, would interest 
them in the slightest. By mid- 

June, when the water had 
dropped sufficiently for us to 
brave the sixty-mile stretch 
of rapids in the unmapped 
river to the south, Paul and 
I had only a dozen smoked 


suckers and three lake trout to call our 
larder. 

Our destination was the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post at the lower end of Lake 
Mistassini, some 300 miles to the south- 
ward. I had an awful moment right at 
the start. A Cree father climbed into 
the bow of one of the Indian’s canoes, 
his squaw and new-born papoose took 
the center with the baggage—and I was 
asked to take the stern. And ahead 
stretched sixty miles of boiling rapids, 
rapids I had never seen. All I knew 
about them was that this same Indian 
had turned over in one of them the pre- 
vious fall. I was on the spot. I could 
not refuse without shaming myself in 
the eyes of the Crees, yet, were I to 
make a single mistake in the sixty 
miles, the woman and her baby could 
not live two minutes in the swirling tor- 
rent. Adding to my feeling of responsi- 
bility was the fact that Paul and I had 
assisted at the (Continued on page 65) 


The giant laker, caught 
by the author near the 
head of Lake Mistassini. 
After the long struggle, 
he tipped the scales at 
more than forty pounds 


The author, casting the 
first fly ever to fall 
on the swift waters of 
Temiskamie River. Luck 
was abominable, as the 
water was too cold and 
too high for the trout 
to go for any novelties 
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The snake hunters’ comp near Okeechobee, Fla., where they got the big diamond-back in 


S LONG as grass grows and water 
runs, so long will red-blooded 
men seek adventure in which 
there is an element of danger. 

Risk makes such adventure sport. To 
seek danger deliberately, avoid it deft- 
ly, get what you're after and escape 
unscathed, sets dangerous adventure 
apart from the humdrum of ordinary 
life, and gives you thrills the memory 
of which is a never-ending pleasure. 
The hunter who, in a machan, 
awaits a man-killing tiger in 
India, or, in a boma of thorns, 
lures African lions to his bait, 
does not get his reward in a 
pelt but in the satisfaction of 
perilous adventure brought to 
successful conclusion through 
his coolness and nerve. If 
the big brown bear of Alaska 
were harmless, he would not 
be so ‘highly esteemed as a 
trophy. So I invite your at- 
tention to a new sport with 
many thrills; a sport not 
without its danger—a danger 
as deadly and real as facing 
a man-killing tiger—snake 
hunting. 

The rifle and the settler 
have practically eliminated 
the dangerous animals among 
the big game of the United 
States. In the early days, the 
mountain lion was feared, 
and with good reason. The 
grizzly bear would then at- 
tack without provocation and killed 
many hunters, both white and red. But 
the rifle has taught these beasts cau- 
tion, and today they seek to avoid man. 
Also, there are not many of them left, 
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and it takes time and money to hunt 
them. But, with poisonous snakes, it is 
entirely different. In many sections they 
are actually increasing, due to the aban- 
donment of farms, and the growing up 
of pastures and clearings to brush. 
Rattlesnakes of one species or an- 
other are to be found in about every 
section of the United States. Altogether 
there are thirty-two kinds of snakes in 
this country which are poisonous. That 





Coming upon a cottonmouth at the edge of a stream, 
the hunter swings it to open ground on a snake hook 


means you have hunting grounds close 
to your home. No long and expensive 
trip is necessary. There are no close 
seasons on the sport. Your equipment 
is cheaply made at home. But it is not 





the palmettos. The author leans on the trailer 


a game for the reckless fumbler, the 
man who is always willing to take a 
chance. There are rules to be followed. 
Always you must be on your guard. 
But it’s sport, if you like the spice of 
danger. 

The only difficult part of snake hunt- 
ing is in learning how. You must learn 
through experience. Noone can teach you. 

The first essential step is learning to 
know snakes thoroughly. You must be 
able positively to distinguish between 
the venomous and nonvenomous snakes 
at almost the first glance. Hunting the 
innocuous kinds will give you plenty of 
fun and healthful exercise, and, as 
many of them have real economic value, 
you will not wish to kill them but keep 
them alive for interesting study. It 
takes special aptitude, skill, and a cer- 
tain amount of courage to hunt poison- 
ous snakes. It is a sport for those who 
are willing to master its simple but 
very necessary technique. For such, it 
is a sport with many thrills. 

For variety and number of snakes, 
Florida is the snake hunter’s promised 
land. So popular has the sport become 
there, several agencies in the State offer 
snake hunts with experienced guides. 
Rattlesnake fries have become popu- 
lar, and the meat is even canned. Fresh 
rattlesnake is white, flaky, and practi- 
cally tasteless. What taste it has is so 
delicate as to be almost undetectable to 
the ordinary palate. The real snake 
hunter goes out alone and brings them 
back alive without hiring a Cracker 
guide to show him where and how. 

Your snake hunt may take you many 
weary miles of tramping over flooded 
prairie, knee-deep in water md&t of the 
time; or it may mean roasting in a 
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There Are Snakes 


IF YOUR NERVES ARE STEADY, AND YOU 
DON'T GET THE JITTERS AT THE SIGHT 
OF A WRITHING REPTILE, YOU‘LL FIND 
RARE SPORT HUNTING FANGED SERPENTS, 


BUT TIGERS AND ELEPHANTS ARE SAFER 


blistering sun on glaring sand dunes, 
where the prickly-pear cactus and 
Spanish bayonet seem to exist for the 
sole purpose of wounding you. Then, 
too, there are gnats, flies, mosquitoes, 
and myriad other pests to annoy you. 
But all those things are forgot if you 
are a true snake hunter. Are you nerv- 
ous and jittery? If you are, you’d bet- 
ter stick to tigers or big, brown bears. 
You can’t step on them accidentally in 
the grass. 

With Lieut. Patrick S. Bilks and Ben 
Tabenhouse, I hunted snakes in Florida 
last March. Our interests were varied. 
My friends were in it for the sport 
principally, while my motives included 
the study of specimens. Leaving snow 
and ice in New York, we finally arrived 
in Okeechobee, Fla., where snow is un- 
known and snakes are not obliged to 
hibernate. Here a varied country of 
swamps, hummocks, and prairies of 
scrub palmetto and pines gave promise 
of snakes, and we set up our camp in 
the area northeast of the town. 

Our equipment was that usual to 
snake hunters. It consisted of bail 
hooks, for turning large logs, planks, 
and fallen trees—the favorite hiding 
places of the smaller and more retiring 
snakes; a supply of linen and canvas 
bags of varying sizes to put our snakes 
in; and a snake hook for each of us. 

The snake hook is a most important 
and useful weapon. It consists of a 
wooden pole, four or five feet long, with 
a four-inch iron bracket fastened at 
one end forming a “hook.” With this 
you can drag the dangerous snakes out 
of difficult spots such as dense brush 
or the edge of a stream, where the 
water affords the snakes a quick escape, 
and place them in the open before pin- 
ning them down and picking them up. 
The flat part of the iron hook is pressed 
down firmly on the snake’s head. Then, 
with a deft grasp close behind the back 
of the head, the hunter picks up his 
snake between thumb and forefinger, 
irops the snake hook and, with the 
freed h&nd, grips the writhing body 
firmly to (Continued on page 67) 
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The indignant diamond-back, 
coiled in fury after it had 
been lifted to the open. It 
measured six feet, and its 
rattles had eleven segments 


By 
CARL F. 
KAUFFELD 


Here's the diamond-back just 
as it was found beneath the 
palmetto clump. To get this 
picture, the camera was held 
three feet from the serpent 





Menacing as it looks, the shining, blue-black gopher, or indigo, snake is nonvenomous, 
and becomes perfectly tame in captivity, though it is a scourge to many other snakes 
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Here the author displays part of the 
limit bag he took from the thousands 
of geese that covered the big marshes 


Y REPUTATION for veracity 
in these parts, at least when 
hunting matters are involved, 
was once unblemished. Time 

was when I could look a man square in 
the eyes, tell him some unusual hunt- 
ing experience, and stroll away with 
the knowledge that I was believed. 

Things have changed. My friends are 
classing me with Ananias and Baron 
Munchausen. My reputation vanished 
in the wake of my last goose hunt. 
Every time I corner some old crony, 
I fancy myself in the réle of the ancient 
mariner; by dint of glittering eye and 
earnest speech, I usually hold them 
long enough to complete my story. But, 
no sooner has the last word fallen 
from my earnest lips, than the hearers 
mumble something uncomplimentary. 
Their eyes glaze, their faces show un- 
belief. Wagging their heads as though 
to shake off the memory, they totter 
off completely dazed. One thing is 
certain—the telling of this goose ex- 
pedition puts a sudden halt to all im- 
pending hunting yarns. The other boys, 
particularly the upland-game brother- 
hood, go home and sleep it off. 

But the incredible did happen—even 
in this era of the vanishing waterfowl. 

Perhaps I should explain that this 
fabulous hunt of mine was for snow 
geese and the blue geese. Despite the 
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Blue geese resting and feeding on Louisiana's coast 


tremendous concentration of these less- 
er geese, comparatively few persons are 
aware of their existence. Even in 
Louisiana, where the blue and white 
hordes number millions, they are sel- 
dom bagged by hunters. I doubt that 
one person in 100 has even seen a dead 
goose. 

This is easily explained. The great 
white snow goose breeds beyond the 
Arctic circle. Early in September, it 
begins to appear over the Northern 
United States, making for the vast 
Mississippi Valley flyway, used by so 
many winter migrants. During this 
period, the birds are seen in scattered 
bands, for the most part flying high, 
beyond reach of the most ambitious 
gunners. Under such conditions, it is 
impossible for the casual observer to 
estimate their numbers. Many sports- 
men are denied the privilege of ever 
getting shots at them. It is only when 
the migrants reach winter homes on 
the huge Louisiana coastal marshes 
that proper estimates 
can be made. 

No other North 
American bird has so 
limited a breeding 
range as the blue 
goose, which mates, 
rears its young, and 
makes its summer 
home along a narrow 
strip of territory on 
the western shores of 
Baffin Island. Winter 
finds the birds con- 
gregated in just as 
narrow a range along 
the Louisiana coast. 
When the blue goose 
finishes its nesting 









duties on Baffin Island, it strikes out for 
Hudson Bay and then turns directly 
south, traveling along the Mississippi 
flyway until it reaches the Louisiana 
marshes. Here the birds find their 
favorite food, pailles des oie, the local 
name for goose grass, in unlimited 


quantity, and here they stay until 
spring winds call them back to the 
bleak shores of Baffin Island. 

Even in his winter home, the blue 


goose exhibits likes and dislikes diffi- 
cult to fathom. Going west from the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, a hunter 
sees it only in limited numbers until 
the vicinity of Marsh Island, in Iberia 
parish, is reached. Here they hover 
in limitless squadrons over the Marsh 
Island Refuge, the Louisiana Wildlife 
Refuge, the Paul J. Rainey Refuge, and 
the giant Rockefeller Foundation 
Refuge. 

Blue look, 


geese and snow geese 


taste, act, and fly alike, and, in fact, 
are alike in everything but plumage. 


“, 
eae 
ye“? 


Shielded by heavy grass, the author stalks a raft of birds 
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By JULES 


In all parts of the range, the species 
mingle freely, fly together, eat together, 
and sleep together. 

When a horde of geese attack the 
heavy, tangled vegetation of a section 
of marsh, it leaves the marsh absolutely 
denuded. Very little of the grass tops 
are eaten. The goose works about the 
base of each stalk of grass with its 
bill, clearing away the mud so that 
his stout mandibles can grasp the 
juicy white base and long root system 
below ground. This leaves the marsh 
virtually a lake, for the marshes are at 
sea level and depressions soon fill with 
water. 

Goose hunting in Louisiana, because 
of the many hardships and uncertainties 
involved, doesn’t attract the average 
hunter. Marsh people, and they should 
know, say the goose supply is as good 
today as it ever was. So long as the 
marshes of Louisiana remain as they 
were created, the geese, particularly 
the blues and whites, will be with us 
for many generations to come. 

My experience with the birds dates 
ick several years. Old Bill, dean of 
wildfowlers in our vicinity, led the first 
xpedition I ever accompanied. Unlike 
) many novices, I struck it very lucky. 
We returned to civilization loaded 
wn with game, the wild cries of 
suntless geese still ringing in our ears. 
It is wise for sportsmen unfamiliar 
ith these unusual hunting conditions 
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Clouds of ducks arrive to spend the winter with the geese 


Friends Wouldn't Believe His Tales About Geese So 
Abundant He Couldn’t Miss, but That Doesn’t Matter 


to a Man Who Has Had the Fun of Bringing Them Down 


ASHLOCK 





to avail themselves of professional 


guides. They will then be provided with 3 


“marsh buggies,” strange mechanical 
monsters, propelled by the decrepit 
motor of some otherwise vanished auto- 
mobile, but capable of conveying gun- 
ners to the feeding grounds. To get 
reese, you must go after them—they 
co not come to you. The only trouble 
with the professional guides is that 
these men hunt the same territory day 
after day, and, as a consequence, the 
geese are often shot out. 

For this reason, deeming ourselves 
familiar with the marsh, five of us 
decided a year ago to forego the bene- 
fits of professional services. Cameron 
parish was our destination, and Blue 
3uck Ridge was where we expected to 
hunt. I’m sure the world boasts no 
finer goose-hunting grounds. 

The first two days we were un 
su.cessful to a painful degree. The 
weather was very hot. We did nothing 
but plod and splash through uncharted 
miles of marsh, tormented by clouds 
of mosquitoes, and saw nothing more 
than a dozen distant geese against the 
sky. My hip boots were a trifle large 
at first, but this situation was remedied 
by noon of the second day when num- 
erous large water blisters popped out 
to give me a really snug fit. Dusk that 
afternoon found us grouped around 
the car, worn and beaten, discussing 
the advisability of either getting guides 































Ready for the trip home. Others in the 
party were just as heavily weighted as 
this man when the unusual hunt was over 


or pulling up stakes and trotting for 
home 

What might have happened is prob- 
lematical had not a trapper, loaded 
down with muskrats, happened along 
just at that moment. 

“Get any geese?” he called, by way 
of greeting. 

“Hell, no,’”’ snorted 
seen none to shoot at.” 

“That's funny,” the trapper replied. 
“There must be a million of them back 
up the ridge about three miles.” 

No, we didn’t grab up our guns and 
go racing toward the geese. Three 
miles may be only three miles in most 
places, but in the Louisiana marsh, 
where the muck is often so undermined 
by muskrats that it floats, three miles 
are equal to fifteen elsewhere. Only 
the trappers and guides dare brave it. 
Instead, we made arrangements to bunk 
at the trapper’s cabin. By promising 
free ammunition and $5, we persuaded 
him to be our guide the following morn- 
ing. That night (Continued on page 69) 
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Illustrations by 


FRANK HUBBARD 


“Ain't no use to be in no 
hurry," old Viney said, as 
| eagerly tended the poles 


Before 9 Learned About Trout 


LOT of persons think that trout 
fishing is the only fishing there 
is, and I guess I agree with 
them, except on those occa- 

sions when I get to remembering the 
fun I used to have before I ever heard 
of a trout. 

When I get to thinking about those 
old days, it’s a good deal like passing 
the door of a bakery when they're tak- 
ing bread out of the oven. There’s some- 
thing in the air that makes a man hun- 
gry—and, no matter how much you 
argue that bread is, after all, only a 
package of gluten that you can buy in 
any store for a nickel or a dime, being 
hungry is something else again. So it 
is when I get a whiff of memory. I 
want to go back to the time when I was 
about nine years old, and had never seen 
a pair of waders or a dry fly. 

In those days, I did most of my fish- 
ing with an old Negro woman named 
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When an Angler is Young 


and Every Trip a Thing 
of Wonder, a Catfish or 
Perch Is a Fish of Note 


By 
ED M. HUNTER 


Viney Rowe, who was about the color 
of a piece of black velvet. She dipped 
snuff, and smoked a pipe, and did our 
washing and ironing for seventy-five 
cents a week. She also helped us kill 
our fattened pig every fall when the 
frost fell, and charged us fifty cents 
“‘an’ de guts,”’ which she used in making 
chitterlings—her favorite delicacy. 


Viney wasn't a very energetic person, 
and spent most of her time between 
washings and hog killings on ‘de rib- 
ber,” if the sign was right. The sign 
was the condition of the moon, the di- 
rection of the wind, and some other mys- 
terious manifestations I never did quite 
understand. 

The river we lived on was the Oua- 
chita, and it ran through the town of 
Arkadelphia, Ark. It was a good, deep 
stream, built along the same general 
lines as the Mississippi. It was much 
smaller, of course, and it cleared up dur- 
ing the summer and the fall, but it had 
the same bad habits, and was more than 
100 yards wide at the Free Bridge. It 
was full of nearly every kind of fish that 
this country affords, in addition to tur- 
tles and water moccasins by the thou- 
sand. 

Viney loved to fish, and I remember 
that she owned seven native-cane poles, 
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each fitted with a piece of light stag- 
ing for a line, a sinker, a long-shanked 
Carlisle hook, and a broad, flat cork 
from a snuff bottle to act as a bobber. 
That word “staging” is the Southern 
term for a cotton line. 

Viney was something of a snob if the 
truth were known, and had very defi- 
nite ideas about what constituted qual- 
ity in white people. I never found out 
any more about her rules on that sub- 
ject than I did about her fishing “sign,” 
but I do know that I have enjoyed many 
a hoecake and roasted yellow yam which 
she called a “sweet montateh,” and 
which she could always pull out of the 
ashes in her fireplace at the very time 
when it seemed to me that I was going 
to starve in the next three minutes or 
less. 

Viney and I caught a good many fish 
during our association, and we were 
not given to monkeying around when 
we got a bite. We took the fish out of 
the water by heaving them over our 
heads, and I wouldn’t be surprised if, 
between us, we made a few distance rec- 
ords in fish throwing that still stand. 

The fish we caught were mostly 
pumpkin-seed perch, with an occasional 
bluegill, or a brilliantly colored sun 
perch or a goggle-eye. Those and mud 
cats. We rarely caught a bass, because 
we didn’t have any minnows to fish 
with, and it was only in the early 
spring, when the bass would take craw- 
fish, which were not hard for us to get, 
that we even expected to hook one. Mud 
cats were different. They would take 
worms, or a small perch that was two 
or three days old, or even a piece of 
liver. 

Viney had two mud-cat poles, two 
perch poles, and three miscellaneous 
poles that she used for odds and ends 
like buffalo, drum, eels, or grinnel. We 
never caught many of these last spe- 
cies. 

Our fishing day would usually start 
shortly after daylight, when Viney 
would come by our house with her sev- 
en poles over her shoulder, a flour sack 
that held spare hooks, sinkers, a piece 
of hoecake, a cold yam or two, and a 
rabbit’s foot wrapped in a dirty piece 
of cloth. The cloth was supposed to 
have come from the garment of a sad- 
dle-colored preacher who could speak 
in unknown tongues. 

Viney would generally find me wait- 
ing for her, and we would walk nearly 
three miles to the river, usually down 
below town to a place right above 
Sloan’s ford, and stop at a spot where 
there had been an old barn. We would 
dig a can of worms with a rusty mat- 
tock that lay there on the ground year 
after year. Some of the worms were 
just plain garden hackles, others were 
big, fat grubs that had thick, white 
bodies and hard, orange-colored heads 
vith a pair of mandibular hooks at the 
mouth that could pinch hard enough to 
bring the blood. These were supposed 
to be extra-good bait for goggle-eyes, 
and were highly prized because they 
were scarce. We also kept a weather 
ye out for “waws nestes,” and, when 
ve found one, we would take the whole 
olony of grubs along, because, as 
everybody knows, grubs from a wasp’s 
1est are considered a delicacy by near- 
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| was just getting ready to string up my pole, when a big black bass smacked the boat 


ly every branch of the perch family. 

Once on the river, with a deep hole 
in front of us and shade trees above us, 
we would unwind the lines from the 
poles, bait them up with whatever bait 
we had, and set them out with the 
corks adjusted to hold the lines taut 
when the sinkers were exactly on the 
bottom. Usually, there would be a day- 
old perch or two that Viney had saved 
from her last trip, and these, or some 
liver, Viney would put on her mud-cat 
poles. 

She would set these cat poles so the 
bait would lie on the bottom in the back 
side of an eddy, and leave them there 
all day long, or until she saw one of 
them start jiggling up and down. When 
all the lines were set out, Viney would 
lean back against the trunk of a tree 
and doze, or smoke her pipe, while I 
watched the poles and stood ready to 
grab them every time a cork went 
under. 

“Ain't no use to be in no hurry, Mist’ 
Ed,” Viney would say. “You cain’t hook 
them fish. They hook theyse’f if you 
jes’ gives 'em time.” Viney was right 
about it, too, as we proved over and 
over again by bringing home more than 
one long and varied string, which, at 
one time or another, contained prac- 
tically everything in the river except 
bass. 

My first real experience with bass 
came about when my dad took me 
fishing with him. The colonel was a 


pretty good egg, when everything is 
considered, and, in those days, he was 
about as capable a fisherman as you 
could find in that part of the country. 
I remember one night when he came 
home with a wooden minnow about five 
inches long that had two treble hooks 
on each side and one on the tail, and 
spinners fore and aft that were mounted 
on ball bearings. As I recall it, that 
was one of the first floating lures of the 
propeller type. The colonel had picked 
it up at Haws Heard’s drug store, with 
Chucky Gale, Dwight Blake, and my 
Uncle Ed McCorkle telling him that 
such a contraption would never catch 
anything but a fisherman. 

The colonel said he’d try the damned 
thing, anyway, brought it home with 
him, and laid it on the table in front 
of his plate. It looked to me like a good 
time to start pestering him again to 
take me fishing, and it turned out that 
I was right. After supper, we went 
down to Haws’s drug store, and my 
Dad bought a quarter’s worth of India 
berries without explaining their pur- 
pose to me. I remember that I was dis- 
appointed because I had hoped that he 
would get me one of those lures. 

We got up at 4 a.m., and the colonel 
took the India berries, folded them in a 
piece of flour sacking, hammered them 
to a pulp, got some cold biscuits from 
the cupboard, put a little water on them, 
and kneaded the crushed berries into 
the mess. (Continued on page 96) 
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Though they are usually specialists, cat hounds may sometimes work on ‘coons as these have done 


Good caters Dont Need Gans 


INE times in ten, my 
guests look at me in- 
credulously when I flip 
open the back gate of 
and turn the hounds loose. 
they invariably ex- 


the trailer 

“What, no guns!” 
claim. 

“No guns,’’ I repeat, and proceed to 
follow the dogs up the mountain toward 
cat country. Occasionally, it is neces- 
sary to explain that hounds, bred for 
speed, endurance, and intelligence to- 
gether with an innate hatred of fierce 
game, need no firearms to help them 
in bringing down wildcats. 
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In summer, the author whets the older dogs’ interest with a hide 
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Of course, my hunting companions 
usually show up bearing rifles of vary- 
ing calibers. “If we tree any game, 
there’s to be no shooting,” I remind 
them. Then, if they wish to pack the 
weapons all day for nothing, they can 
suit their own convenience. “If the cat 
gets away,” I add, “that’s his good 
luck.”’ 

Gunless hunting certainly gives the 
quarry a sporting chance. For a quarter 
of a century, I have followed my hounds 
around and over the mountains of 
southern California. They have brought 
down literally hundreds of wildcats, to 
say nothing of 'coons, 
coyotes and, on dis- 
tant trips, bears. 
Never have I taken 
a shot at big game 
until the dogs had 
thoroughly whipped 
it. If I catch six cats 
in ten, I consider it 
a victory for the dogs. 
And that’s just about 
their average. 

Hounds hunt two 
kinds of animals 
those that tree and 
those that don’t. If 
you're going to hunt 
cats, your dogs must 
understand early that 
the trail, when it 
leaves the earth, goes 
up a tree. There are 
two ways of teaching 
this lesson. You can 
use a yard drag, or 
take your pups on a 
hunt with older dogs. 

Perhaps the first is 


the better method. Certainly it is 
simple and easier on the pup. Drag 
either a fresh cat hide, or one softened 
under running water to bring out the 
scent, across the open fields to the base 
of a tree. Smear the hide against the 
trunk, pressing it firmly with your 
hand, and place it up among the 
branches within easy view of the dog. 

When you open the kennel, call the 
pup to follow you. Walk with your 
hand held near the ground until the 
dog is attracted by the scent. Lead 
him to the tree as rapidly as he will go. 
Gradually, he will learn that the scent 
leads up the tree, and, in time, he will 
recognize the hide as the object that 
has appealed to his nose. It may be 
necessary to repeat this procedure 
thirty or forty times, for, at the outset, 
the pup is ignorant of game and scent 
and must be given time to learn what 
is expected of him. 

Remember, these dogs are natural 
killers, and usually you need only give 
them a chance to demonstrate their 
ability along this line. Since I hunt 
without weapons, I insist that my 
hounds be killers. I want hard-hitting 
dogs, and, to get them, I permit only 
those that deliver the goods to repro- 
duce their kind in my kennels. Those 
that do not deliver wind up in the hands 
of boys, who prefer pets to hunting 
companions. 

Whenever possible, turn the dogs 
loose on predatory cats for their first 


taste of hunting. Follow closely, and, 
when the pack trees a cat, chain up 
the dogs, shake the animal out, and, 


once he gets a head start, turn them 
loose again. Thus they learn the joy 
of the chase, and come to understand 
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You Can Leave Your Artillery at Home 
and Enjoy Sport That Gives the Game 
a Fighting Chance, If You Breed and 
Train Your Hounds as This Man Does 


By BRYAN A. SWEET 


by actual sight that their prey has 
taken to a tree. 

All this takes place during the pup’s 
first year. Until now, except for brief 
and mild forays, he has remained in 
the kennel or a well-fenced back yard. 
When he reaches the stature and vigor 
of a two-year-old, he must learn the 
dangers and pitfalls of the hills, of 
brush so thick he tears his way through 
with sharp teeth, and of bluffs down 
which he dare not scramble. 

Well, there’s only one way to teach 
a hound to negotiate rough going: 
Saddle your horse, take as many pups 
as you can watch, eight being about 
the practical limit, and start riding. 
Go over and around every obstacle 
possible, big bowlders, steep canyons, 
precipitous cliffs. On the first two 
trips, move slowly and carefully, and 
make sure all the dogs come home with 
you. Don’t leave a pup on some rock to 
howl all night, nervous and frightened. 

The third trip is longer, about twenty- 
five miles, and faster. It is high time 
the dogs are made to realize that they 
can go anywhere, but that they must 
rely upon themselves to find their way 
home. I know of no method other than 
to lead them into seemingly inextric- 
able situations, and, closing your ears 
to their howls, let them learn after a 
long vigil there’s only one way out, 
and that’s on their own feet. 

Such stern treatment is necessary 
if you expect to develop self-reliant 
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hounds. I have had pups stay out all 
night and all day, and, occasionally, 
for two days and nights, but, after they 
became thoroughly weary and dis- 
gusted, home they came. I have never 
lost a pup in this manner; moreover, 
all the fifty-odd pups I have treated 
this way have ever afterwards been 
thoroughly self-reliant. And invariably, 
after such a treatment, the pups remain 
close by me, scrambling to keep up for 


The author, releasing one of his crossbred, blue-tick and Walker hounds from the trailer 
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Wasting no time, the author 
puts two of his immature dogs 
on the wildcat scent by hand 


The yard drag. A moist hide 
is dragged over the ground 
and rubbed against a tree to 
teach the dogs to follow it 


fear they may be lost again. 
Give them eight or ten trips 
like this, and you can bet the 
youngsters will be ready for 
game, for, by then, they will 
know the hills and will be 
unafraid. 

If a young pup is wild, 
flighty, and tends to bark 
through excitement during this period, 
don’t whip him. The best cure is a case 
of sore feet. Let him run, and keep him 
worked down by running. When going 
to the field, I let the wild hound out of 
the trailer three or four miles before we 
reach the stopping place. Chasing the 
car at a dead run for that distance 
works off his keen edge, and he’s ready 
to settle down. This is safe only on 
country lanes or mountain roads, not 
on paved highways where the dogs 
might encounter fast traffic. 

The best hounds are those which 
seem a little “peculiar” during puppy- 
hood. Give me a high-strung, nervous, 
shy puppy in preference to the bold, 
fearless, self-reliant youngster. The 
naturally shy dog usually develops a 
will to win, while the other type may 
become difficult to manage in the field. 

Following a few practice trips, you 
may safely arrange a wildcat hunt, tak- 
ing twelve old and three young dogs. 
Such a large pack is not needed, with or 
without guns, yet the music of their 
baying will give you as great a thrill 
as a catch itself. You will soon learn 
to recognize the note of every dog. 

If you walk, never let the dogs get 
farther away from you than 100 yards. 
Then, when one of the older hounds 
strikes a trail, you'll not be far behind 
when they tree a cat. 

Get up to the dogs immediately, and 
make sure the pups keep up with the 
leaders. By keeping close, the pups 
not only will smell the scent, but may 
actually see the wildcat run up a 
tree. Usually, (Continued on page 66) 
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S. E. Creasy with his pet muzzle-loader, a 
.65 caliber ball rifle which weighs almost 
40 pounds. With it he shot the target above 











Muzzle-Loaders 


HE revival of interest 

in the muzzle-loading 

rifle is growing rapidly. 

The number of shoots 
at which no breech-loader is permitted 
is increasing and muzzle-loading clubs 
are not only becoming more numerous 
but are attracting many new members. 
Perhaps two factors are sufficient to 
explain the boom. For one thing, a 
muzzle-loader provides an inexpensive 
outlet for the gun bug’s craving for 
target shooting. For another, it offers 
almost unlimited opportunity for the 
shooting fan to tinker, experiment, and 
develop pet ideas and gadgets. 

Where do all the muzzle-loaders come 
from, and how are they conditioned for 
accurate shooting? Most of them come 
from attics, from over mantels, and out 
of barns, where they have reposed with- 
out attracting attention for decades. A 
few of them are of recent make. In a 
few years, all the old-time muzzle- 
loaders in existence will probably have 
been rejuvenated, and newcomers to 
the muzzle-loading fraternity will have 
to be satisfied with new pieces. 

The answer to the second part of the 
question—how the old-time shooting 
irons can be conditioned for present- 
day target work and hunting—calls for 
an expert, and S. E. Creasy, is the man. 

Although Creasy quit teaching school 
some years ago to set up shop in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, as a dealer in fine, modern 
guns, he succumbed to the lure of 
muzzle-loaders and now has a collec- 
tion of some fifty old-timers, all in 
shooting condition, with which he plugs 
away at targets and wins matches. He 
rarely does any target work with a 
modern rifle, so interesting has he found 
the ramrod guns. 

The first step in muzzle-loading shoot- 
ing, Creasy says, is naturally the selec- 
tion of a rifle. Very often the gun you ob- 
tain will be one of grandfather’s squir- 


rel rifles, or some other piece of ancient 
vintage. The first thing to do when you 
gain possession of such a firearm is to 
hie yourself to a gunsmith and ask him 
whether it is safe to shoot. Maybe you 
will want to have the gunsmith over- 
haul the gun and put it into good shoot- 
ing condition, which he probably will 
do for $10 or so. Again, maybe you are 
one of those persons who finds keen 
delight in tinkering with guns, and will 
choose to do the overhauling yourself. 

If you determine on the latter course, 
first, take the gun apart and inspect it 
carefully to determine what repairs will 
have to be made. There is, Creasy ex- 
plains, a safe routine to follow in doing 
this. Carefully remove the stock, which, 
because of its age, may be brittle and 
easily splintered, and take off the lock 
and other metal parts. If the wood is 
split or cracked, clean the break thor- 
oughly with grain alcohol, and repair 
the wood with hot glue, or casein glue. 
If the stock was varnished, remove all 
the old finish with sandpaper before 
gluing. When repairs are complete, re- 
finish the wood with linseed oil or a 
good spar varnish. 

Clean the hammer-and-trigger mech- 
anism carefully, and make any repairs 
you find necessary. Most of the gun 
actions need considerable attention. 
When they were made, the only suitable 
metals available were iron and carbon 
steel. In repairing the mechanism, you 
can replace worn or broken parts with 
better, modern steels. 

Now remove the drum from the bar- 
rel. This is the small cylinder that pro- 
jects from the side of the barrel, near 
the breech end. The tube, or nipple, on 
which the percussion cap is placed when 
ready to fire, is screwed into this drum. 
Clean the drum, and inspect the threads 
to make sure they are sound. Likewise, 
remove and clean the tube, and be sure 
its threads, where it screws into the 


They‘re Taking Granddad’s Rifle Down from 
the Attic to Enjoy a New Thrill in Shooting 


By WALTER E. BURTON 





Care must be taken not to damage 


Among the parts shown, the trigger guard, drum and 











Removing breech plug from an old gun, aft- 
er drum and tube have been unscrewed 






threads of breech plug and drum cap tube, and breech plug usually must be replaced 
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Grow Young Again 


drum, have not been damaged. Poor 
threads in either drum or tube may 
cause serious trouble if they let go 
when the gun is fired. 

Now you are ready to remove the 
breech plug—the threaded metal plug 
that closes the rear end of the barrel. 
Unscrew it very carefully, to avoid mar- 
ring either it or the barrel. This can be 
done by padding both the wrench and 
vise with lead or brass sheets. In near- 
ly all guns, the breech plug has a stand- 
ard right-hand thread. A _ notable 
exception is the French musket. 

Never try to loosen the breech plug 
and drum of an old gun by heating. An 
old powder charge may blow the gun, 
furnace, and you into uncomfortably 
small bits. 

Hold the barrel up to the light and 
look through it. If you cannot see 
through the barrel, proceed very care- 
fully, for it may contain a load that has 
solidified. Pour hot water into one end 
of the barrel, and let it stand a couple 
of hours. Reverse ends, and give the 
other side of the obstruction a hot- 
water treatment. Then you probably 
will be able to push out the obstruction 
with a rod. 

When you can see light through the 
barrel, run a rod about half the diam- 
eter of the bore through it, to remove 
the major part of the obstruction. Then 
use a brass brush to clean the bore. The 
bore should then be clear enough to en- 
able you to determine whether it will 
have to be rebored or relined, or 
whether it can be tuned up with a lap. 

A lap is a lead 
plug which is 
drawn back and 
forth through the 
bore, to polish the 
lands and grooves. 
To make a lap, 
set the barrel on 
end, insert a thin 


Typical muzzle-loader 
kit. It holds bullets, 
powder, a patch cloth, 
tools, and everything 
else for field service 


rod to serve as a handle, and pour 
enough melted lead into the bore to 
make a plug about four inches long. 
The handle can be centered in the plug 
by wrapping the rod with thread or 
string. As the lead cools, it shrinks 
enough to permit the plug to be pushed 
out easily. Charge the plug with a very 
small amount of fine emery dust, or 
similar abrasive, mixed with water. 
Never use oil or grease, as it bunches 
on the lap. It may be necessary to re- 
cast the lead plug, as the bore grows 
bigger as the rust is removed. 

When the inside of the barrel has 
been polished fairly well, finish with a 
long lap, which is a lead plug at least 
six inches long. This straightens the 
bore by removing slight bends or kinks. 
To preserve the roundness of the bore, 
rotate the laps by pushing them out the 
end every twenty or thirty strokes, and 
turning them right or left, one groove 
at a time. This gives an even surface. 
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This ancient flintlock rifle was a sensation at a two-day match. The woman who is 
holding it outshot her husband in a 50-yard match and made one of the high scores 


When you finish, the inside of the 
barrel should be as bright and clean as 
that of any new gun. Wash out all 
traces of the abrasive, and apply gun 
oil to prevent rusting. 

Now apply oil liberally to the outside 
of the barrel, let it stand a day or two, 
and rub off with a cloth. Repeat the 
process until the barrel is free of rust. 
Never, Creasy advises, use emery cloth 
or sandpaper to clean a barrel. Very 
fine steel wool may be employed in mod- 
eration. The object is not to make the 
metal shiny, but only to remove loose 
rust. Some gun conditioners make the 
mistake of shining up a muzzle-loader 
until you can use the metal for a mir- 
ror. Such a gun should look its age. If 
you wish, you can darken the metal 
parts by browning, but the blueing 
process is not suitable for an old gun. 

Perhaps some metal parts may be 
missing from your gun, or they may be 
the wrong (Continued on page 53) 
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The parts which make up the lock or action 
and accessories of an average muzzle-loader 
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To remove the rust from an old barrel, oil 
is applied and allowed to remain overnight 


A large washer, with hole filed to sharp 
edge, is used in shaping a wooden ramrod 
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Driven by an outboard, 
this craft will plane 
ot a surprising speed 








By 
WILLIAM 
JACKSON 


OR general use, under a wide 
variety of conditions, it would be 
difficult to find a better hull than 
this V-bottomed outboard skiff. 

Adapted for use on any water—river, 

lake, and ocean—the skiff type of hull 

is eminently seaworthy and carries a 

heavy load safely. 

The lapstreak construction of this 
skiff has many advantages, not the 
least of which is its light weight, ap- 
proximately 225 pounds, which makes 
the completed craft easy to transport 
by trailer. This boat is stiff, immensely 
strong and durable. It doesn’t require 
soaking, being always ready for use. 
The laps formed by the bottom con- 
tribute considerably to speedy perform- 
ance, as well as helping to eliminate 
excess spray. 

This V-bottomed skiff is usable with 
any outboard motor, from one horse- 
power up to and including the most 
powerful made. The speed will range 
from five to forty-five miles an hour, 
depending on the type of motor used. 
The craft can be rowed easily, despite 
its ample proportions, and five to seven 
persons can be safely accommodated 
in the roomy seats. 

The actual work of constructing the 
outboard skiff is easy, as all difficult 
joinery work has been eliminated. How- 
ever, if you would rather not do the 
construction work yourself, a completed 
job can be obtained inexpensively from 
any professional boat builder. The cost 
of construction will vary in different 
localities, but will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 for the completed job. 
When built according to the plans 
given here, the outboard skiff will give 
satisfactory service for many years. 
Although it is called a fourteen-footer, 
this skiff lacks a few inches of that 
length. 

To begin construction, the form upon 
which the hull is built is first sawed 
to shape, then mounted upon legs, 
Similar to those of an ordinary saw- 
horse, at a height convenient for work- 
ing. Cut notches in the form for the 
frames, then begin fabrication of the 
frames. 

Draw upon paper full-sized patterns 
of the frames, lay the patterns on the 
frame materials so as to conform to 





outline, then saw the frames 
to size and fasten temporarily 
to the form. Side members 
of frames are joined to the 
bottom with two 4 x 1%- 
inch carriage bolts to each 
joint. The frame is joined at 
the keel with a 4% x 3% x 18- 
inch piece, called a floor 
frame, and fastened with 114- 
inch Number 10 flathead 
screws. Fasten a piece across 
each frame to retain its 
shape. You're then ready to 
assemble the transom. The 
transom is constructed in the 
same manner as the frames 
except that the motor board 
and frame are screw-fastened 
to the transom with 1%4-inch 
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The stem, ready for planking. The keel is notched into the 
stem, while the chines and inwales are screwed to sides 
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You'll Enjoy Building 


IF YOU WANT A BOAT THAT WILL CARRY FIVE TO SEVEN PERSONS 
IN COMFORT AND SAFETY AT SPEEDS UP TO FORTY-FIVE MILES AN 
HOUR AND IS EASY TO MAKE, THIS IS THE ONE YOU'RE SEEKING 





FLOOR FRAME 
34x18 


Frame Details 


Overlapping bottom planking is fitted into notches sawed in 
frames and transom. The garboard planks are attached first 














Forward end of bottom planks, showing how rabbet is cut in 
outside edges to permit the ends to lie flush at the chine 


Clamping in place one length of top strake. Abutting ends are Applying finishing touches to the completed frame before starting to attach 
screwed to block between the inwale and the second plank planking. All joints are carefully trimmed and the keel tapered to the stem 
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«in. No. 8 flathead screws 6 gr. 
in. No. 12 flathead screws | gr. 


; No. 10 flatheed screws | gr. 
wire or clout nails 
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Inside view of the planked hull. Seat risers are now attached to the frame, and seats, 
knees, and breast hook cut to shape and fitted, and the sheer molding screwed in place 





Number 10 size of flathead screws. 

Now align the frames in their posi- 
tions on the form. A light batten, 
sprung around the frames, will show 
exactly how each bevel is to be cut to 
insure that the planking will lie evenly. 
Remove the frames, bevel the edges, 
cut the inwale, chine, and keel notches 
in all frames. With frame Number 5, 
which has been attached to transom, be 
careful to cut notches through the 
frame only. Return frames to the form. 
The keel is fitted in the notches and 
fastened with 21,-inch Number 12 flat- 
head screws. 

The stem is next sawed to shape and 
beveled, and fastened to the keel with 
two 21,-inch Number 12 flathead screws. 
It will be necessary to taper the keel 
from frame Number 1 to the notch in 
the stem, so that the planking will lie 
evenly. Brace the stem to the form 
with wood strips to prevent misalign- 
ment. A few screws will hold the keel 
to the form temporarily. 


Now you are ready to spring the 
chines into the chine notches, both 
chines being fastened simultaneously 


to keep from pulling the frame out of 
shape. Fasten the chines to the frames 
with one 2',-inch flathead screw to each 
joint. Drill the lead holes and counter- 
sink for all fastenings to prevent split- 
ting. A bit of soap or beeswax on the 
screws will make them easier to drive. 
Fit the chines carefully at the stem and 
fasten them to the side of the stem 
with two 1'.,-inch flathead screws. 
Fasten the inwales similarly, using one 
144-inch Number 10 flathead screw to 
each joint. 

The boat is now ready for the plank- 
ing. The side planks next to the chine 
are applied first. The best way to do 
this is to clamp the planks in place and 
shift them back and forth until the 
edges have a nice run forward and 
aft, with the space between the inwale 
to the chine equally divided among the 
three planks, allowing one-inch lap for 
each of the two upper planks. Some 
variation from this space won't make 


Close-up of transom, showing bottom 
planks fitted into notches and lapped 








any difference in the performance of 
the craft, but it will make a difference 
in its appearance. 

Now the side plank nearest the chine 
is marked to shape, then sawed out, 


and clamped in place. Next, the out- 
side edges of the frames are marked 
and the planks removed. The frames 
are now notched to take the plank, the 
notch varying from nothing at the 
lower end to the thickness of the plank 
at the top. The transom and its at- 
tached frame are notched similarly to 
receive the planks. The planks are then 
clamped in these notches and fastened 
to the transom, chines, frames, and 
stem with 14-inch Number 8 flathead 
screws, spaced about 2'4 inches apart. 
With both side planks fastened next 
to the chine, the bottom planking can 
be attached. 

First, trim all joints so the planking 
lies evenly, then clamp the planking in 
place, and mark the frames for the 
notches and saw out. The planks next 
to the keel are attached first, and 
should taper from nothing at the stem 
to four inches wide at the transom. 
To facilitate bending and prevent split- 
ting, the ends of these planks should be 


wrapped in a cloth and soaked with 
hot water. 
Apply a coating of white lead or 


marine glue to the keel, then lay strips 
of cloth such as muslin or Canton 
flannel on this coated area, and clamp 
the planks in place, fastening them 
with 14-inch Number 8 flathead screws, 
spaced about 214 inches apart. The re- 
mainder of the planks are fastened in 
a similar manner except that, at the 
point where the planks lap at the bow 
end, a rabbet must be cut in the edge 
of the under plank so the ends of the 
planks are flush and even where they 
meet the chine. This rabbet runs from 
half the thickness of the planking at 
the bow to nothing 15 inches from the 
end. A chisel may be used to cut 
this groove. 

The laps of all planks are coated with 


lead or glue (Continued on page 59) 





Roomy and fast under power, and easy to row, this 
finished boat will last years with little attention 
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Man-Eater’s Return 


Like Far Less Cunning Murderers, a Tiger Gives 
an Avenger His Chance Through a Single Mistake 


By M. A. LATIF 


as told to Capt. Hugh Thomason 


HAPPENED up in eastern Bengal 
where I had gone for a tiger hunt. 
On May 10, 1937, I rode off at dawn 
on my saddle elephant to follow up 

some information about a tiger which 
had visited a village some miles away. 
The tiger was a great rambler. One 
day he would kill thirty miles west of 
this village, and next he would be heard 
of twenty miles north. 

Panic reigned in the district, as 
well it might. Some villages were abso- 
lutely deserted. At others, not a soul 
would stir abroad by day save to work 
in the fields well away from covert 
and close to the village. By night, 
natives remained shut in their houses. 
Several times this tiger actually took 
his victims from houses; after this, 
the village entrances were barricaded 
at night. 

On returning through the forest this 
afternoon, I saw a native ahead of me, 
an unusual sight, for it was getting 
late, and late or early, no natives dared 
to venture into any kind of covert. The 
man, I saw, as I got nearer, was a 
Sadhu, one of those almost naked 
Hindu mendicants, probably a wander- 
er from afar. These folk are never very 
pleasant to look at. Their outward 
trappings are ghastly—the matted, 
ochre-smeared hair coiled on the head, 
the face and nearly naked body covered 
with ashes, and a peculiar, wild, vacant 
stare. In addition, a Sadhu will often 
inflict on himself the most revolting 
mutilations, and take care to display 
them. This excites almsgiving. 

I dismounted from the elephant to 
warn the man about the tiger. I then 
saw the second Sadhu, a horrible sight, 
lying on his back, scalped and partially 
disemboweled. His great mat of coiled 
reddish hair, clotted with blood and 
ash, had broken loose, and lay in dis- 
order over his face and chest. 

In perfectly good English, the sur- 
viving Sadhu told me what had hap- 
pened. They had been together on a 
pilgrimage to the sources of the holy 
Ganges in the Himalayas. Suddenly the 
tiger had sprung upon his companion, 
and he himself had struck at and driven 
off the brute with his begging bowl. 
The tiger left his victim and disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had appeared. 
All this had happened in a matter of 
seconds, and only just before I hove 
in sight. 

The Sadhu now asked me to allow 
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my mahout to lend a hand in getting 
the corpse clear of the wood. 

But I reasoned otherwise. Here was 
at least a chance of ridding the district 
of a terror that had menaced it for two 
months. A tiger, interrupted over a kill, 
sometimes, if he deems the coast clear, 
returns at once. I, therefore, decided 
that the corpse must not be moved, and 
that I would sit up over it on the 
chance the tiger would return. 

I explained my reasons to the Sadhu. 
Time pressed. There was none to waste 
on the arguments and protests which 
the man started, and I had to propel 
him from the spot by force. The man 
disappeared, cursing me at every step. 
This at least served a purpose, for he 
had departed noisily, and, to a listen- 
ing, waiting tiger, it might seem that 
there would now be no further inter- 
ruptions to a meal. 

Having seen the Sadhu off the 
premises, and sent the elephant back 
to the village with the mahout, I re- 
turned silently to where the dead man 


lay. He had been struck down in 
a small clearing about thirty yards 
across. On the edge of this clearing I 


climbed a tree to a branch about ten 
feet from the ground. This was not high 
enough for safety, but the best posi- 
tion that offered. A little in front of 
and below me lay that gruesome figure. 
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Suddenly, | heard bones being 
crunched. Then, peering over 
the stump, | saw the killer's 
vague form. | raised my rifle 


yards beyond thick growths 
of rhododendrons began. It was through 
these that the tiger had arrived and 


Twenty 


departed. From the same point, he 
might again be expected to return. 

It was now 5 p.m, There would be 
about an hour’s good light, then fifteen 
to twenty minutes of uncertain visi- 
bility. After that it would be shooting 
in the dark. But, if the tiger did not 
return within half an hour, he probably 
would never return. 

I settled into my perch in the tree. 
My rapid survey of the situation had 
not taken long, five minutes at most. 
There was now perfect silence. 

I sat silently for five minutes, my 
eyes fixed on the rhododendrons. I was 
unwilling to look on the horrid thing 
below me, yet my eyes were drawn 
that way for a moment. I shuddered 
and began to withdraw my gaze. Even 
as I did so, I saw the corpse stir and 
heard a groan. At the same moment, 
I saw the tiger, silent and motionless, 
save for a switching tail, gazing in- 
tently on the prostrate man. 

Standing head-on to me, the tiger 
offered no easy target, for every bit of 
his body semed to be, and indeed was, 
covered by his muzzle. There was noth- 
ing but the head to shoot at, and that 
is a small target and not necessarily a 
fatal one. (Continued on page 76) 
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S IT was in the beginning—in case 
you go in for ancient history, 
musty tomes, dusty attics and 
the like—our Onkle Sam in the 

beginning of this century gave his Krag 
rifle a dirty look and went shopping for 
a new one. The objection to the Krag 
was, first, that it was not a clip-loader, 
hence its sustained-fire speed was low; 
second, its bolt was not strong enough 
to hold a powerful cartridge—not with 
the powders they had available in those 
days. 

So Uncle Sam swiped all he could off 
the fine Mauser rifle M ’98—there is a 
funny tale about that, too, and the fact 
that years later we had to pay Paul 
Mauser about a quarter million dollars 
means he must have caught us with our 
fingers in the jam-—and he called this 
sort of bastard Mauser the Model of 
1903, or New Springfield. It had a lot 
of changes from the Mauser, mostly 
wrong, and a rear sight that would 
make a cow laugh when you consider 
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New Springfield Hull 


that this, after all, was a battle rifle, 
not a target gun. 

For the rifle, our uncle doped out a 
rimless cartridge, a bit longer than the 
new German M ’88, with a 220-grain 
bullet with blunt nose, not quite so 
blunt as the Krag, but much the same, 
and he got around 2,200 to 2,300 feet 
with it—also much erosion. 

Three years later, the Germans ad- 
vertised the virtues of their new sharp- 
pointed bullet, the Spitzgeschoss, spitz- 
er to you, which greatly increased its 
wind-splitting ability, hence permitted 
cutting down weight, hence permitted 
higher velocity, hence a flatter trajec- 
tory. (The Frenchmen had known about 
it for seven years, and embodied it in 
their fine Balle D, copy of their confi- 
dential experiments being in my files). 

Hastily Uncle Sam pulled in what 
Springfields he had made, changed the 
1903 cartridge to one with slightly 
shorter neck, put in a bullet of 150 
grains and very sharp point, seated it 





Mojor General Thomas Holcomb, Marine Corps boss, watching the M | at Camp Perry, Ohio 
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far out the neck so rechambering would 
not be so difficult, and got 2,700 feet 
with it, with less recoil. Pressure with 
the pure guncotton powder used, called 
Pyro, ran around the 50,000-pound 
mark—one Good Book edition on the 
rifle, the 1917 version, says the pressure 
was 51,000 pounds. 

Bullet jacket was a mixture of cop- 
per and nickel, roughly German silver, 
around 80 percent copper, 20 percent 
nickel, but varying in later years. This 
mixture has the queer ability to deposit 
nearly pure copper on the lands from 
heat and friction, and, due to our use 
of ground glass in the primer, adding 
to bore friction, and the high speed of 
the bullet, the new rifle, called Model of 
1903, chambered for 1906 ammunition, 
gave much trouble from metal fouling 
in the early days, worse with the heav- 
ier 180-grain cupro-nickel match bul- 
lets, due to their greater friction area. 

Uncle Sam had the quaint idea, 
through his theoretical ballistic gentle- 
men in the Ordnance Department, that 
this bullet would shoot 5,000 yards, and 
he built his tables of fire on this notion. 

We found at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
after the war, that it would shoot little 
more than 3,000 yards, hence our tables 
for longer ranges than 1,500 yards or so 
were all haywire, which our machine 
gunners in France had found in 1917. 

During the war, it became quite ob- 
vious that the Frenchy Balle D, of 198 
grains weight, spitzer, boattail, about 
.32 caliber, would shoot rings around 
our 1906 at the long ranges where ha- 
rassing machine-gun fire could be used 
on roads and the like, and the inade- 
quacy of the 1906 cartridge became 
more unpleasantly obvious when Heinie, 
late in 1918, commenced to throw over 
his new long-range machine-gun bullets 
of about 195 grains boattail, and having 
authority where the 1906 was not 
enough to make a cow whisk her tail 
at a direct hit. We shot many thou- 
sands of these new Heinie bullets in our 
ballistic-station work under the great 
Glenn Wilhelm, now retired, worse luck. 

So they put us to work at Miami and 
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Daytona, and our work with the 175- 
grain Model 1919 experimental boattail 
and the later work at Aberdeen, Md., 
plus the work of the Western Cartridge 
Company in learning how to make this 
bullet shoot, resulted in the present M1 
173-grain boattail bullet, the standard 
in our Army. It is jacketed with gilding 
metal, fouls little, if any. 

But, all is not beer and skittles with 
this M1, as I have pointed out before. 
It is a skookum long-range cartridge 
for 1,000-yard matches and for long- 
range machine-gun fire, but it has high 
recoil, much heat (for auto rifles) and 
is hell on wheels on rifle barrels, due 
to the hard jacket, hard core, poor gas 
seal, and high pressure in chamber. It 
is not an infantry cartridge, which 
means something limited to a 1,000 
yards and mostly nearer 600 yards. In 
the new Garand rifle, it will be worse 
and more of it—40 rounds of very rapid 
fire said to heat the chamber enough to 
fire a cartridge from heat if left in it, 
which might embarrass the poor dough- 
boy as much as the fly that lit on his 
music embarrassed the poor German 
horn player when he “played it” and 
let out a terrific blat at just the wrong 
time. 

Standard recoil formule give the M1 
about 20 percent more recoil than the 
old .30/06, 150-grain, same rifle. 

But now comes your uncle, bashfully 
and quietly, and queerly in coincidence 
with the announcement of his new auto 
rifle, with a sudden addition to his line 
in the form of a return to the 150-grain 
.30/06 cartridge. No red fire, no blare 
of trumpets, no raucous automobile 
horns, and no searchlights across the 
sky marks the preview, as was the case 
with the new rifle; it just crept quietly 
out like the little mouse. Do you sup- 
pose that the new rifle had anything to 
do with it, and that they found the M1 
too much hull for the gun? Not that I 
want to put any ideas in your head. 

The new hull is not to replace the M1; 
it is merely in addition. New title, the 
M2—roughly, it is merely a modernized 
version of the .30/06, abandoned about 
1925 or 1926 as our official hull. 

Bullet, 150-grain, jacket, gilding met- 
al with “stannic stain,’’ which means a 
light tin-wash, merely to make it white 
for what Tommy Atkins calls ‘“H’identi- 





Sectioned bullets in .30/06 cases. From left 
to right, 150, M-1, 180, 220, and 110-grain 
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Harry Pope, famed barrel maker, likes to 
"shoot off his hind legs like a man.’ He'd 
find the new M 2 better than the heavy M | 


ficyshun” purposes and distinguish it 
from the M1. Sporting bullets up to a 
few years ago all had this stannic stain 
for some unknown reason, and you re- 
member how they wore red the first 
week in your belt. Velocity 2,700, which 
is the old ’06 standard, but pressure 
given is only 38,000 pounds, due to use 
of the more modern powders. Bullet is 
flat-base, sharp-pointed. 

Naturally, the case is the same as 
the .30/06 and the M1, and it would 
shoot in all the standard rifles cham- 
bered for this ammunition. 

With the softer, better gas-seal bul- 
let, and the much lower pressure, this 
will be a far better cartridge for all 
practice than the M1, except for long- 
range wind-jamming. Recoil lower, 
naturally. It is the cartridge for the 
civilian to buy for his practice in his 
sporting or military rifle. Both ammu- 
nition and bullets are for sale to mem- 
bers of the N.R.A. Powder is Du Pont 
IMR 1185, the same type used in the 
M1 cartridge. 

Ordnance Department says that one 
of the reasons for the new cartridge is 
that many ranges in this country, safe 
with the .30/06 cartridge and its ‘3,450- 
yard range,” are unsafe with the M1 
and its roughly 5,500 yards of range. 
It could be, but there is another point 
for the boys and girls to consider that 
may be more important. 

A range is unsafe for two reasons. 
One of them is extreme range of a rifle 
which is carelessly touched off at some 


high angle which might give extreme 
range. ._I have never seen such a case, 
but “can happen” as John Chinaman 
brightly remarked. The other is the 
question of angle of fall. A bullet fall- 
ing at a steep angle in ordinary target 
work is much less risky than the one 
falling at a very mild angle to the earth, 
and likely to do a skip, hop, and jump 
on and on and on, if it hits a rock or 
something. From this standpoint, nei- 
ther cartridge is very safe because at 
a 1,000 yards, extreme military-rifle 
practice, the angle of the M2 or .30/06 
is about 49 minutes, the angle of the 
M1 is about 37 minutes, both less than 
one degree. The “angle of fall,” that is 
the angle at which the bullet returns 
to mother earth, is about 1%4 degrees 
with the .30/06 and M2, and around one 
degree with the M1. 

Obviously, this difference is purely 
paper, and where ye bullet goeth de- 
pends on the angle of that rock it hap- 
pens to hit back of the target—with 
some added energy, of course, in favor 
of the M1 as to impact with Farmer 
Jones's contented cow grazing two 
miles beyond. 

About 99 percent of the danger back 
of a military range comes from rico- 
chets and not from any high angle, care- 
lessly touched-off shot which is nearly 
impossible with a well-regulated range! 
And the ricochet danger is about as bad 
with one cartridge as with the other. 

The truth of the matter, I suspect, lies 
in this paragraph from the Ordnance 
boys: 

“In addition to the above reason, the 
M2 cartridge which has approximately 
the same ballistics as the M1906, per- 
mits longer sustained fire and it is con- 
sidered sufficiently powerful for all mis- 
sions in which the rifle and the light 
machine gun will be used.” Which, I 
think, is something I mentioned in ar- 
ticles on the M1 and on the new Garand 
rifle in these columns. Or did you miss 
that message from the oracle? 

I suspect that the new M2 cartridge, 
a most desirable one, incidentally, mere- 
ly a modern reversion to the .30/06, is 
a case of making a virtue out of a ne- 
cessity, and that necessity is named 
“Garand semi-automatic rifle.’”’” But—it 
is the one to use in your pet rifle unless 
you want to lick somebody at a 1,000 
yards—then, if you want to sup with 
the Devil, you must use a long spoon 
with an asbestos handle. 


LICKING MINUTES OF ANGLE 


UE to ole Man Gravity, the bullet 
[) from a gun starts to fall immedi- 

ately it leaves the muzzle. The ole 
man is familiarly known as G to those 
who have to do much calculating with 
him. At short range, this fall from the 
original line is hard to observe or meas- 
ure, hence the unconfirmed rumors of 
rifles that shoot absolutely flat for 
some distance. A front sight that is a 
bit too low has put many a rifle into this 
flat class in the mind of its tickled 
owner. 

At the longer ranges, this fall stuff 
becomes important money, as for in- 
stance the 150-grain, 2,700-foot bullet 
in the Springfield, which falls about 42 


feet while it is traveling 1,000 yards. 

So, on all well-conducted rifles, the 
line of aim through or over the sights 
and the line of the bore make a slight 
angle, because the bore line must pass 
a bit higher than the mark itself. This 
angle is practically always less than a 
degree and so is measured and classed 
in minutes, or 1/60 degree. Target 
sights are graduated on this plan, and 
the target rifleman talks in minutes, 
which to him mean a movement which 
puts the next bullet an inch away at 
100 yards, 2 inches at 200 yards, and so 
on. Such a sight as the 48 Lyman, with 
the sight radius for which it was de- 
signed, the 24- (Continued on page 84) 
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Climbing a tree for what seemed 
to be a dead raccoon. At right, a 
close-up photo of the same animal 
which has become very much alive 


T WAS hot that day on Lake Richie, 

on Isle Royale, Mich. We'd hiked in 

two or three miles from the shore of 

Lake Superior, four of us, following 
well-worn moose trails, clambering over 
windfalls, pushing through tangles of 
thimbleberry—and sweating every inch 
of the way. We moved on around the 
lake to a bay on the northeast end 
where a blind had been built for mak- 
ing moose pictures. 

Long before we got to the blind, the 
moose had begun to drift down to the 
lake for their afternoon dip. At that 
time, Isle Royale was the best place 
on the North American continent for 
hunting moose with a camera. 

Dick and I took possession of the 
blind and sat down to wait. There were 
eight or ten moose feeding along the 
shore on our side of the lake. The one 
we wanted was a big bull, working 
around a small wooded island a quarter 
mile away. 

We waited an hour, made a few pic- 
tures of smaller moose, and then the 
bull went ashore clear across the bay 
from us. 

That was enough. We'd been itching 
for a swim from the time we hit Lake 
Richie that morning. We stripped and 
plunged in, and the moose herd quit 
our section of the lake in surprise and 
some alarm. The water was cool and 
we splashed around for a half hour 
or more. 

We were crawling back into our 
sweat-soaked clothes when Dick touched 
my sleeve and pointed. Fifty yards 
from us, a young cow moose had come 
out through the alders and entered the 
water. She was feeding our way. We 
edged around into the shelter of the 
blind, and a second yearling cow stepped 
out, between us and the first one. 

I kept an eye on them while I laced 
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my boots. They would be good for a 
picture or two, feeding there at the 
edge of the tangled swamp, but there 
was no hurry. 

I had all but finished dressing when 
they came within fifteen or twenty feet 
of each other, and we saw that suddenly 
something was wrong. They eyed each 
other sullenly. Their ears went back 
flat to their heads—and I made a dive 
for my camera, just out- 
side the blind. 

The two moose had 
started toward each other 
by the time I had the 
camera and was clear of 
the trees. I remembered 
that the lens was stopped 
down to F/8. But I also 
remembered that the shut- 
ter on that big freight 
train of a camera was set 
at 1/25 second, far too 
slow for the action that 
was going to happen down 
there on the shore. 

I had barely time to 
change the speed to 1/100 
second, and less time to 
focus. I tripped the shut- 
ter when the two moose 
were no more than a yard 
apart, advancing with 
blood in their eyes. 

I reset the shutter, 
changed film with fum- 
bling hands, and, by the 
time I could train the 
camera on the moose 
again, they were upright 
on their hind legs, spar- 
ring like two boxers, ham- 
mering each other without 
quarter. 

I took a third picture as 
they broke apart, one 


swinging aside, beaten—and the show 
was over. 

“Get ’em?” Dick whispered. 

_I shook my head. I had learned long 
before that wildlife pictures can’t be 
counted on till the films come out of 
the developing tank. 

Ten days later, I watched that pair 
of fighting cow moose appear and grow 
distinct on a sheet of wet paper, and I 
let out a war whoop of sheer delight. 

Of the three pictures, two were good. 
The third was badly undertimed. In 
my hurry, I had inadvertently increased 
my shutter speed threefold on the last 
shot. 

The two that were good are the 
rarest wildlife pictures I have made in 
a decade and more of camera hunting. 
And they were the result of a series of 
lucky accidents. 

If we had left the blind without 
taking time for a swim, if we had 
stayed in the water five minutes longer, 
if we had dressed in a hurry—if we had 
failed to be in that exact place at the 
right minute, we would have missed 
those pictures. 

That’s the way it goes in wildlife 
photography. 

One of the oddest lucky shots I have 
made during my ten years of tramping 
the wilds in search of game pictures 
was a photograph of a raccoon. There 
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Hunter Needs Luck 


UNUSUAL BREAKS THAT BROUGHT ONE SPORTSMAN SOME FINE WILDLIFE PHOTOS 


is one animal that the wildlife photog- 
rapher seldom gets a crack at. His 
habit of curling up in a cozy den by day 
and staying there until darkness is 
thickening in the timber makes him a 
difficult subject, save for the set camera. 

But this one morning we happened 
to find a ’coon that has stayed out too 
late. It was early in April, and four 
of us were looking for the nest of a 
great horned owl in a tract of tamarack 
swamp and open woods. 

One of the party was Walter Hast- 
ings, staff camera man of the Michigan 
Conservation Department. The other 
two were bird men from the State 
university. 

Hastings and one of the bird men 
wandered off by themselves, out of the 
swamp. When we came up with them 
they were studying something in an 
old hawk’s nest, high up in a big oak. 

The something turned out to be a 
patch of gray fur that belonged, ap- 
parently, to a dead raccoon. I strapped 
on climbing spurs and started up. 

Two feet under the hawk’s nest, in a 
lofty crotch, I reached up to haul the 
dead ’coon out and throw him down 
for inspection. Just before my fingers 
closed in the patch of gray fur that 
showed over the rim of the nest, the 
patch suddenly swelled up like a bel- 
lows. The (Continued on page 71) 
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A Canada goose defending her 
nest makes a fine action shot 
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ae OT — 
A battle between two cow moose in the wilds. Left, they approach each other from 
opposite directions. Above, the beasts rear on hind legs in the stream and fight 
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REMEMBER! JOHNSON HAS 


PERFECTED ALTERNATE FIRING: 
Different. Better. Perfected through ten 
years of costly development. Makes Sea- 
Horse smoothness the Gold Standard of 
outboard motor performance. Contributes 
also to easier starting, quieter running. 


REVERSE: Back your boat away from the 
dock or off the beach; swing on a pivot. 
Drive in any direction with 360° Steering. Stop 
quick!—when your fish strikes or you snag 
your line. It’s a joy to handle a boat when 
you've got Johnson’s Instant Pivot Reverse! 


“ALL THREE’:! 


UNDERWATER EXHAUST: Quiet! 
With underwater exhaust as built by 
Johnson, exhaust gases are carried away un- 
der the water—gone with the waves. Not 
an attachment, but built-in. (Note John- 
son’s famous Single Shaft construction). 
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JOHNSON 


MIRACLE MOTOR “HS” MIRACLE MOTOR “HA” 
Sensational Alternate Same as model HS" but 
Firing Twin—21% Ibs with Ready Pull Starter. 


Price only $79 50 26 Ibs. Only $86.50 
Illustrated Above: Miracle Motor ““HD."" DeLuxe 


model with Keady Pull Starter and En- 
closed Power Head. 25 Ibs R $94.50 





% All develop 2.5 N.O.A. Certified Brake 
h. p. at 4000 r.p.m.! All prices F. O. B. 
Factory, subject to change. 
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Which wheel is smoother? Alternate Fi 
rounds the corners off of power impul 
—smooths them out—gives you two powe 
impulses per revolution in place of one 
8000 per minute in place of 4000! 
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Cylinders fire alternately not simultane- 
ously. Like firing two shots in quick succes 
sion instead of letting go with both barrels 
at once. Cuts each discharge of exhaust 
gases in half. Quieter running. 





TEN GREAT SEA-HORSES FOR 1939 


See your Johnson Dealer for a demonstration. You'll find his name 
listed under “Outboard Motors” in your classified telephone directory. 


MODI WEIGHT POWER*® PRICE® MODEL WEIGHT PRICEX® 





MS 17 lbs. 
MD 21 Ibs. 
HS 21% Ibs. 
HA 26 Ibs. 
HD 28 Ibs. 


—_—_ 


® All power ratings are N.O.A. Certified Brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. All prices are 
F. O. B. factory, subject to change without notice. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL 
JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, CANADA 


MOHNSON (2:-Lotse 


CUTBOARD MOTORS 





-p- $49.50 LT 33% lbs. 5.0h.p. $109.50 
-p. $62.50 AT 38 lbs. 5.0h.p. $117.50 
.p. $79.50 DT 42%lbs. 5.0h.p. $129.50 
pe $86.50 KA 64 lbs. 8h.p. $177.50 
.p- $94.50 PO 109 lbs. 22.0h.p. $269.50 
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You pull against the compression of only 
one cylinder at a time, not against the com- 
pression of both cylinders. This lighter load 


makes an easier pull. Spark is almost dou- 
bled in the active cylinder—for a sure start, 
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and again one of them, with shrill cries, 
would plunge into the water for the 
small fish on which they were feeding. 
The hungry striped bass, slashing into 
the schools of spurling, drive the little 
fish to the surface where the gulls pounce 
on them. The surf fisherman then 
watches and follows the gulls, to his ad- 
vantage. 

I went to the bait box and picked out 
a long, fat, clam worm. The clam worm 
and the hellgramite are singularly alike 
in their lack of beauty. The clam worm, 
when fresh and full of bounding vigor, is 
a dark purplish brown. He gets home- 
sick, suffers a decline in the sea-weed 
prison of the bait box, and then assumes 
an anemic pallor. In that stage, he is 
soft and mushy, and no longer of special 
interest to the striped bass. His un- 
prepossessing face, with its tiny, sucker- 
like lips, sports a pair of small pincers. 
If he can, he’ll nip you with them. Along 
the wriggling length of his body is a mul- 
titude of legs or creepers. He is found 
in mucky sand, in which he makes a 
tubelike home, probably with secretions 
from his body, and which is so firm that 
it may be dug out intact. He is an excel- 
lent bait, but can’t take it. Usually, be- 
fore the sun is high, your clam worms 
have become little more than a smell. 
Putting them on the hook is not a job for 
a sensitive person. You have to be some- 
what of a roughneck, lacking in the nicer 
feelings. To my surprise, I found I could 
do it. It takes occasions like that to 
bring out the inner man. 

I brought back my rod, the lead swing- 
ing at the tip, and swung it forward over 
my right shoulder and out. On my right 
thumb, I had a thumbstall of cotton to 
protect it from burning as I thumbed 
the reel. I had aimed for the foamy pool 
beyond the second line of breakers, and 
was chagrined to see the lead splash in- 
to the water just beyond the first line. I 
left it there, just where it landed, reel- 
ing in the line until I felt the pull of the 
lead. I could feel the tug of the cur- 
rents; each breaking wave was tele- 
graphed to me along the line, and some- 
times I'd think a bass was biting, and 
then snubbed in vain. When it seemed 
that the lead was pretty far in, | reeled 
it up and tried again. Against the gray 
of the fog, I could see the lead go sail- 
ing out, to land with a splash into that 
desired “hole” beyond the second line of 
surf. 

This surf fishing has special appeal to 
a fly-fisherman. The striped bass is like 
the trout in that he favors the tumbling, 
foam-topped water, filled with life and 
oxygen. Despite the greater weight and 
coarseness of the tackle, the casting, 
though two-handed, is in principle quite 
like fly casting. 

Ten minutes passed. By now, the fog- 
gy east was brightening, and a stormy 
sun peered for a moment through the 
clouds, and disappeared. There came a 
tap at my line, then a quick succession 
of knocks. There was a fish on and he 
meant business! 

The fish ran strongly, straight out to 
sea, and the stout rod curved. I gave 
the star drag a turn and slowed him up. 
Then he ran parallel to the shore, pick- 
ing a course among the turbulent break- 
ers. Fog covered my eyeglasses until I 
could hardly see. The line ran out and 
out until the splicing showed on the 
spool. That meant fifty yards of sound, 
new line were whipping the waves be- 
tween the fish and me. Finally the bass 
turned, and I began to reel him in, back- 


Vineyard Stripers 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing awkwardly up the beach as I did so. 

“Fish on!” I bawled. 

The word was passed along the beach, 
and I could see the others reeling in. 
They would now come to where the 
stripers were working. Then, just when 
it looked as though the fish was all in, 
he pulled so hard that the reel went out 
of gear, and I was reeling away against 
nothing. With a grasp of the hand, and 
a twist toward me, again the gears were 
in mesh. The dripping line now angled 
down into the water within the last row 
of breakers. In it came, slowly but sure- 
ly, and Ryder grabbed the leader and 
pulled the striper in, a big and shining 
fish, slapping the wet sands with its pow- 
erful tail. 

The striper is not unlike a salmon ex- 
cept that the tail is forked, and the 
spots are replaced by longitudinal stripes 
that run from head to tail. To eyes ac- 
customed to trout, this fish looked huge, 
and it was hard to believe that his weight 
of seven pounds was less than one sev- 
enth as great as the record fish for the 
Vineyard, and that each season a num- 
ber of stripers weighing more than thirty 
pounds are landed there. 

By now, the others in the party had 
come up, their faces dripping with the 
fog, and their wet clothing sticking tight- 
ly to their bodies. One bass meant others. 
Soon we were stationed not more than 
fifty feet apart, and casting out expect- 
antly into the same long “hole” between 
the lines of breakers. 

Then my son Lowell whooped, and the 
tugging at his rod showed that he had a 
fish on. He backed up the steep incline 
of the beach, reeling when he could, 
and giving line reluctantly. Out bounced 
a bass upon the dripping sands. 

His fish weighed four and a half. Then 
Hoyle caught one of about five pounds. 
Ryder hooked into one, and, up the 
beach, West was fighting another. 

Then I got another strike. This one 
started for Nantucket; I couldn’t seem 
to stop him, and had to let him run. It 
was some minutes before I could turn 
him, and he pulled so hard that again my 
reel went out of gear. He had taken me 
along the beach to where the shore an- 






gle was very sharp, a nasty place to land 
a good one. Lowell ran to help me, with 
Ryder looking on. The boy got hold of 
the leader and had the bass up into the 
wash of a retreating wave when the hook 
pulled out. Ryder had a good look at the 
fish, and said that it would run between 
eight and ten pounds. The way that 
striped bass pulled made me think he’d 
go forty. 

West caught another, and then I 
beached one that weighed five and a 
quarter. Hoyle had put on a metal squid, 
was casting it far out, and reeling it in 
rapidly. Suddenly I saw him strike. The 
way Hoyle raced himself and the tug- 
ging at the rod showed that he had a very 
heavy fish. I ran over. The line was 
fading “-om his reel, in spite of all that 
Hoyle could do. The spool was almost 
bare of its nearly 200 yards of line before 
that fish was turned. 

Hoyle reeled and reeled, gave line, 
braced himself, then had to do it all over 
again. The fish ran toward him faster 
than he could take in the line and I saw 
something I'll never forget. A big wave 
curled over. Within its wall of green, as 
clearly as you can see a fish in an aquar- 
ium, I got a momentary glimpse of a huge 
fish of shining silver, and Hoyle’s line led 
directly to it. The fish gave a violent 
wrench and threw the squid just when it 
looked as though his number was up. 
So it goes. 

A woman and a little boy came over 
the sand dune and started casting. I re- 
alized that below the waist I was clothed 
in nothing but a pair of wet and clinging 
underpants, and looked like something 
that’s been pulled up by mistake. I was 
over the sand dune, and putting on my 
trousers, in less time than it takes to tell 
it. My innate modesty always comes to 
the fore on such occasions. 

The striped bass is such a he-man fish 
that you don’t have to get a dozen a day 
to be happy. If you get any, you’re glad. 
If you get two or three in a day, that day 
you'll never forget. Fly-fisherman that I 
am, I can go for striped bass in a great 
big way. Now I know how to catch 
them, for I have learned to fish “accord- 
ing to Hoyle.” 
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“We better practice a bit more, Mr. Bennett!" 
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Muzzle-Loaders Grow Young Again 


(Continued from page 41) 


shape or size for comfort. You can make 
trigger guards, butt plates, etc. without 
much trouble. First make a wooden pat- 
tern and have a brass casting of it made 
at a foundry. Then finish the metal with 
file and emery cloth. When replacing a 
lost inlaid ornament, fit it into the wood 
by filing the edges of the ornament, 
rather than by cutting away the wood. 

In muzzle-loader matches, iron sights 
are usually specified, although in nu- 
merous matches any type of sight can 
be employed. Modern ‘scope sights are 
being used on some old guns, with amaz- 
ing results. Usually simple iron sights 
are sufficient. A peep-type micrometer 
sight iooks a bit out of place, but can 
be used. A sight, somewhat strange to 
the modern rifle shooter, but common 
on a muzzle-loading gun is the tube 
sight, resembling a long telescope. This 
is merely a metal tube, in which iron 
sights are installed, supported by ad- 
justable telescope-sight mounts. The 
tube acts as a shield to exclude light 
from the sights and makes it easier to 
adjust windage and elevation. 


ULLETS may be either ball or slug. 

By far the greater number of muzzle- 
loaders take round balls. The rifles that 
take slugs, designed primarily for tar- 
get shooting, use cylindrical lead bullets, 
which are forced into the bore. Thus 
the lands cut grooves in them, making 
cloth patches unnecessary. 

After you overhaul the bore of your 
rifle, the chances are that bullets made 
in the original mold will be too small. 
Usually you can ream out the mold a 
bit. Where considerable reaming is nec- 
essary, a ball cutter, resembling a rotary 
file and used in a drill press or hand 
drill, will do the work. To enlarge the 
mold slightly, you can employ a lead 
lap, much as you did in the gun barrel. 

A bullet of the proper size can be 
pushed down between the lands by the 
weight of the ramrod alone. That is, 
the bullet is lightly held between the 
lands. Use only pure lead for bullets. 
New or used lead pipe is all right, but 
never purchase bar lead from a plumber. 
It may have been melted from scrap, 
and may contain anything. Do not use 
lead from storage batteries or electric 
cables, as it may include antimony. 

The cloth used as a patch to enable 
the ball to get a grip on the rifling should 
be as thick as the grooves are deep. 
Most shooters wet the patch with saliva 
just before using it. 

Black or semismokeless powder is 
used in a muzzle-loader. The semi- 
smokeless gives about ten percent more 
power for a given quantity. For small- 
caliber rifles, 40 or less, use a fine pow- 
der, such as FFFG. For larger guns, 
use coarser powder, such as FFG or FG. 
Pioneers used to determine the right 
charge by laying the ball in their cupped 

ilm and pouring just enough powder 
over it to cover it completely. 

The loading process is, of course, long- 

and more involved than slipping a 
ctory-made cartridge into a chamber, 
it, after a little time, you can load 
uur old-fashioned rifle in a few seconds. 
rst you dump the required amount of 
wder into the barrel, lay the wet spot 
your cloth patch over the muzzle, put 

e bullet on it, and push it down into 
barrel until the top of the ball is 
ish with the muzzle, or maybe a bit 


shy of being flush. Then you trim off 
the excess cloth and drive the ball home 
with the ramrod. When you are ready 
to fire, you pull the hammer back and 
put a percussion cap over the end of 
the tube. 

Most shooters of muzzle-loaders find 
use for numerous gadgets. False muz- 
zles prevent injury to the rifling during 
loading. These are short cylinders of 
steel which are fastened temporarily, 
usually by means of pins, to the ends of 
barrels. Shooters sometimes forget to 
remove these muzzles, and shoot them 
across the landscape. To prevent such 
accidents, a metal disk is frequently fas- 
tened to the false muzzle in such a way 
that the gun cannot be sighted until it 
is removed. 

Ramrods have a way of disappearing, 
and most salvaged rifles lack this im- 
portant adjunct. Creasy’s method of 
making a ramrod is simple. A square, 
straight-grained hickory stick is rounded 
roughly with a plane, and reduced to 
approximately the diameter desired. 
Metal washers, with their holes filed to 
sharp cutting edges, are slipped over the 
rod and used to scrape the wood to <inal 
shape. When the rod is shaped, it is wet 
with water to raise the grain, then dried, 
and sandpapered. This is repeated, if 
necessary, until the grain no longer 
rises. The rod is dried by heating mod- 
erately, then linseed oil is applied to 
preserve the wood. 

There are some precautions that 
Creasy thinks every modern muzzle- 
loading tinkerer should take. One is to 
refrain from over-decorating a gun you 
are reconditioning. Checkering’ the 
stock is usually no more desirable than 
polishing the metal parts to a mirror 
finish. 

And you will probably forget, some 
day, to put powder into the barrel be- 
fore ramming the bullet home. A com- 
mon wood screw, inserted into the end 
of a ramrod, can be used to fish out the 
bullet. Or you can remove the tube, pour 
a little powder into the cylinder, care- 
fully replace the nipple, and fire the 
charge toward the ground. 


RIFLE in shooting condition will 

cost you about $15. This includes 
some work by a gunsmith. It’s a toss-up 
whether it is cheaper to buy a rifle al- 
ready conditioned, or get a decrepit one 
for a few dollars and then spend $10 
more to get it into shape. Powder costs 
fifty to seventy-five cents a pound. If 
your gun requires thirty-five grains at a 
charge, you can shoot 200 rounds with a 
pound. Caps cest twenty-five cents a 100; 
and lead usually can be picked up for 
practically nothing. So, after you have 
your rifle, you will find that your shoot- 
ing bill will be extremely low. 

So far as accuracy of the old guns is 
concerned, many of the targets turned 
in by shooters of semiantique rifles 
would make any shooter of modern arms 
envious. Conservatively, the accuracy of 
a properly reconditioned muzzle-loader 
should be equivalent to that of a new 
.25/20 or .32/20 repeating or single-shot 
breech-loading rifle. There is a consid- 
erable number of flintlock shooters who 
can put ten balls in the black of a 100- 
yard target and think nothing of it. So 
tinkering with an old gun is not all the 
fun there is to reconditioning some old, 
discarded muzzle-loader. 
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RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine-——enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased support in case of strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also names of 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 34, Bloomfield, New Jersey 





‘When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
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SPORTSMAN’S KNIFE 





LENGTH 
8” 
over all 
Swedish 


steel 








THE BEST 


KNIFE 


YOU'LL EVER BUY 












Real leather 
FREE “and metal 
sheath with each knife 





POSTPAID 


THIS knife is fully guaranteed by us, and 
if it isn't che best you ever had at this price 
we'll refund your money. The 4” blade of 
finest hand-forged Swedish steel, beveled 
and engraved, takes and holds a razor- 
sharp edge. It is made in ome piece by fa- 
mous Finnish craftsmen. The nickel silver 
ferrule, with shaped handle of Pyroxylin 
(considered indestructible} in two colors, 
gives it a snappy appearance. Genuine fit- 
ted leather case with metal safety belt clas 
is reinforced with nickel silver... a swell 
value for only $2.00 complete! Ideal for 
home or camp use. 


STODDARD'S 


374T WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


STODDARD'S 

374 T WASHINGTON BT . BOSTON, MASS 
Dear Sire: Please send me, all charges prepaid, the Rovat 
FINN KNIF® complete with leather case and safety belt clasp. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 in cash, check, or money order. 
If, upon receipt, | am not fully satisfied, I will return it and 
receive my $2.00 back as you guaranteed. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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, LOW COST 


F.O.B. FACTORY 


The newest thing on the water... Evintfude 
gives you the latest, greatest light motor 
achievement ... a sensational Everyman’s Out- 
board that everyone can afford to enjoy... 
the handy, thrifty Evinrude MATE! 


It’s miraculously light . . . your tackle kit seems 
heavy in comparison! It’s amazingly economic: 
. . « 10 miles of smooth and happy water tra 
for a nickel! And capable . . . up to 4-mile 
speed on heavy fishing craft — up to 5 mi 
on canoes. A dream of starting ease . . . typi 
Evinrude starting ease even further engineered 
ward sheer effortlessness! It’s a true Evinru< 
from its Hooded Power head to the tip of 
propeller . . . at a price that brings the satisfac 





tion of Evinrude ownership right down to wh 
slow and tedious rowing is not worthwhile! 
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MOTOR OF THE VEAR 
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ae UGHTEST, HANDIEST a ate fe td a 
FR ae Ti OST POWERFUL P. ratings, Prices F.O.B, Factory and subject to change without notin 
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VINR UDE A tL THE eva y! The priceless assurance of positive, easy start 
G 0 Evins’ ing! The comfort of Co-Pilot steering, the 
— studied simplicity and finger-tip convenience 
of Evinrude controls! The most advanced type of under: 
water silencing, and an exclusive cooling sys- 

tem that can never clog, wear or fail! AN 






You'll find the perfect “mate” for every boat and every On) 
ind of service in Evinrude’s great 1939 line of nine Write today for 1939 catalog, Boat Direc- BUILT py Evy, 






listinct models . . . nine certified power ratings .. . tory, Boat-and-Motor Selector — all Now ¢ 
line speed ranges — from 5 to 40 miles an hour! free! DEALERS: 1939 models OMy W): 
Ss } . the greatest sales opportunity =~ 
ith any Evinrude you select —regardless of size or power ee , a 2 
tprice—you get every one of Evinrude’s outstanding per in Evinrude history — write , , ki 
Cc —_ ’ / /] 2 y - R a Y q noes baw © sah 
eas sa mumps &P for details! EVINRUDE poe ne 
formance features—and no other motor J 4 J 


ON TH LIGHTEST , ; 
 S- in the world gives them all. 


FO THE SWIETEST. into every Evinrude is the all-weather 
A= rotection of famed Hooded Power! 
==] 


Built MOTORS, 5571 N. 27thS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsi 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada, 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS, BOAT GUIDE 





EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me free catalogs, Boat Directory 
Boat-and-Motor Selector. 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 












Plan Your Summer Cruise Now 


ACH summer more men use canoes 

to cruise interesting waterways in 

different parts of the country dur- 

ing their vacations. Yet owners of 
open boats, with outboard or inboard 
engines, seldom venture far from home. 
This is hard to understand, for, by in- 
telligently planning the route, and select- 
ing suitable equipment, it is possible for 
a couple of men, or a man and wife, to 
cruise comfortably and safely in any 
open boat as many miles as week-ends 
or vacation time will allow. And the cost 
is absurdly low. 

Winter is the time to plan summer 
cruises. Many an evening can be pleas- 
antly spent laying out a route to suit 
your time, your place, and your boat. If 
you are located on a river or sheltered 
bay on which you can cruise, or from 
which you can reach other waters with- 
out running exposed stretches, plan to 
explore it. If not, look over maps to see 
if there isn’t some river or lake near-by 
you would like to see and possibly fish, 
then obtain the facts about this water, 
and the means of moving your boat and 
outfit over. 

If you figure on cruising during the 
usual 2-week vacation, try to lay out a 
tentative route which will take you one 
way and bring you home another. Or, if 
you have a certain river in mind, plan 
on working with the current, running 
down it as far as time will allow, and 
shipping your boat back. Some persons, 
with only week-ends for cruising, lay 
out a route that will let them touch at 
certain points each Sunday night. Hav- 
ing learned in advance where they can 
leave their outfits, they take a bus or 
train back home, then rejoin their boats 
the following week-end. Others merely 
cruise on Saturday to some point easily 





reached from home, camp overnight, and 
return leisurely on Sunday. 

For all these types of cruises, almost 
any small boat will be suitable—a 14 or 
16-ft. skiff or runabout with an out- 
board, an inboard-powered boat, or even 
a small sailboat, with an outboard to 
clamp astern when the wind fails. Your 
comfort depends more on your equip- 
ment than on the boat itself. 

First, plan a shelter aboard which will 
make you independent of shore. The 
simplest arrangement is an upright at 
the bow and another at the stern, be- 
tween which a line or pole can be 
fastened with a light tarpaulin stretched 
over it tent fashion. A _ section can 
be laced in forward to keep rain from 


beating in, and, if the tent is carried 
only three quarters of the way aft, it 
can be kept low. You can cook and dress 
in the open space astern and use the 
covered section for sleeping and stow- 
age. It is a simple matter to set up such 
a shelter ashore when you wish. 
Another shelter consists of iron hoops, 
set in holes in the gunwales, with a 
shaped canvas laced over them as on a 
covered wagon. In a sailboat, the boom 
can be hoisted slightly to serve as a 
ridge pole for a tentlike cover, with light 
mosquito netting draped over openings. 
Many boats have a short forward 
deck, the space under which can be used 
for storage. A three-quarter length air 


(Continued on page 58) 





With proper preparation, two persons can cruise in comfort and safety in the smallest open 
boats, exploring lakes and rivers, and camping ashore or on board with the same equipment 


Here the boom of a sailboat is hoisted slightly to serve as a ridge pole for the cover, 
which is lashed to cleats on the gunwales. Mosquito netting is draped over all openings 
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Equipped with a simple tarpaulin tent, this 
inboard runabout is an ideal traveling camp 
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THE INDIAN WAY 


@ Ger the ring of a reel and 
the thrill of a creel that’s 
loaded with silvery fighters. 
Then paddle to camp and 
kindle a fire and sample the 
Redskin’s pleasures. 

The dip of a blade and an 
Old Town leaps ...a flick of the wrist 
and she wheels. Here’s the birchbark’s 
twin, made tough and strong for fishing 
and fun on the water. Easy to own. 
Inexpensive to keep for years of use. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 


for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also Out- 
board Boats, including big all-wood family 
boats. Rewheoats. Dinghies. Write today. Ad- 


dress Old Town Canoe Company, 572 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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by Jogos: WOODEN, BOAT 





Used by U. S. Gov't in 
Colorado River Canyon Leak proof Built to last 


A customer writes: “I am finding my Fold Flat to 
be exactly what I wanted. . . light and portable, con- 
venient to carry ..+ easy to unfold and launch, ,. but 
practical, safe and substantial” 


FELLOWS & STEWART, INC. , Builders of Fine 
Dept. B, Wilmington, California 20¢# Since 1896 
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THE WOODEN BOAT THAT FOLDS 








Butt Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
east, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.’’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
gets. Outdoor Life, Dept. 29, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
ork, N. Y 
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to handle, no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
; all sizes: non-sinkable, stronger than 
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oreign governments Awarded First Prize at 
orld 


gt sir. Catalog 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT co. 
| 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BOATS 





13 Models —35 Sizes—$25 to $167.50 
Time tested for 28 ae - America’s outstanding values, in Row 
Boats, Fishing, Hunting Outboard and Inboard, fee. Sail and Play 
Boats! Always ready to use! Endorsed by leading summer camps and 
resorts! Send post card for 24 page Catalog! It's FREE! 


Pioneer Mtg. Co. 122 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 
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Plan Your Summer Cruise Now 


(Continued from page 56) 


mattress can be deflated and carried 
with the camp blankets, or in a light- 
weight sleeping bag in a waterproof 
cover, and used as a seat or cushion. 
The mattress can be laid directly on the 
floor boards, or slats can be fitted be- 
tween seats and the mattress laid on 
these. Or, if you choose, heavy canvas, 
with grommets, or eyes, along the edges, 
can be laced between the gunwales at 
night to support the mattress. When 
two persons are aboard, a pocket should 
be sewed down the center, through 
which a pole is slipped. This pole is 
supported by the deck forward and by 
an upright astern. 

The average man, cruising in a small 
boat, relies on canned goods for the 
major part of his menus. These can be 
stowed in any reasonably dry place, but 
coffee, sugar, prepared flour, and butter 
should be kept in tins with tight-fitting 
lids and carried in a food box. Make 
this box yourself from waterproof ply- 
wood or thin cedar, large enough to take 
10 cans and still leave room for a few 
granite-ware dishes and the necessary 
cutlery. Fit rope handles in the ends, 
and make a lid with a lip all around to 
hook tight. Hinges are unnecessary. 
You can then use the lid for a table. At 
other times the box forms a seat. 

Whether you decide to cook ashore 
or aboard the boat, a small liquid-fuel 
camp stove is well worth carrying. You 
will appreciate it in rainy weather, and 
it is easier to lug a can of fuel than to 
hunt suitable firewood. 

A gallon vacuum jug is best for carry- 
ing drinking water, and, where water 
overside is too brackish, a couple of 
extra gallons can be kept in light tin 
cans. On short week-end cruises, a 
portable ice box can be used, but along 
isolated waterways ice dealers are rare. 
Although the vacuum jug will best keep 
drinking water cool, you can use a tropi- 
cal water bag which cools through con- 
densation. Butter will stay solid in a 
tin placed forward in the shade against 
the wet bottom planking. In Northern 
waters you can sink it over the side in 
a jar before meals. Fruit, vegetables, 
butter, and eggs can usually be bought 
from farmers alongshore. Fish you'll 
catch, and you'll buy meats only when 
you reach a village. 

Wear camp clothing or the blue dun- 
garees and khaki shirts many prefer 
because they can be easily washed. You 
should have soft-soled shoes, a large, 
flexible-brim straw hat, sun_ glasses, 
bathing trunks, and a suit of light oil- 
skins. In shallow water, where you will 
often have to wade between the boat and 
shore, wear an old pair of sneakers to 
protect your feet. 


QUIPMENT must be carefully selected 

to avoid unnecessary weight. Check 
over the equipment the law compels your 
size boat to carry, trying your fire ex- 
tinguisher to make sure it will not clog 
should an inspector come aboard. You 
will want a camera to record your trip 
and a watertight jar to carry film. 

Charts of the waters to be traveled 
will be necessary. Coastal-water charts 
cover most rivers and harbors. The 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will send you a catalogue 
of these. Those for the Great Lakes are 
supplied by the Lakes Survey, and, for 
small rivers and lakes not under federal 


supervision, by various states. If the 
waters you wish to travel are not 
charted, county topographical maps, 
while they do not give water depths, 
show directions and streams. Buy a boat 
compass with a 2-in. card. Even though 
you never get out of sight of land, it 
will be useful to determine from the 
chart which stream to take when several 
open out ahead. 

You will need an anchor, as you will 
not always want to pull up on the beach 
because of noise or mosquitoes. A new 
%-in. rope should be spliced into the 
anchor with its inboard end made fast 
aboard. Carry a kerosene lantern as 
well as a flash light, a short sheath 
knife, toilet gear in a waterproof roll, 
a hank of 3/16-in. braided line for odd 
jobs, a washbasin, and your fishing 
tackle. 


HECK over your engine before start- 

ing, as the success of your cruise 
depends largely on its behavior. If it 
is an inboard, drain, flush, and refill the 
oil sump, and arrange to carry extra gas 
in cans. Fill all dope cups on an out- 
board, and see if you can figure out some 
way to refuel while running, having a 
supply of fuel always mixed up. Take 
along spare spark plugs and shear pins, 
even another propeller, if you will be 
You'll 


running snag-infested waters. 
need tools, friction tape, lamp-wick 
packing, gasket dope, and, if your boat 


is canvas-covered, a patching outfit of 
canoe glue and bits of muslin. 

You are as safe in a small boat as in 
a large cruiser so long as you pick your 
weather. In the event of a sudden 
storm, your shallow-draft boat can creep 
into any stream or sheltered cove your 
chart shows and be out of the wind and 
sea, whereas the deeper-draft cruiser 
must face the blow while making for a 
harbor which may be many miles away. 
Of course, you cannot travel exposed 
water on rough days, but, with your 
shallow draft, you can run where it is 
smooth under the protecting windward 
bank, or explore small side streams. 

Once you have your boat and gear, 
this combination of boating and camp- 
ing need cost you only the price of the 
fuel and oil your motor uses and the 
food you eat. Owners of higher-powered 
outboards and inboard runabouts often 
use their boats merely to get from port 
to port, following a tentative route laid 
out in advance and putting up each night 
at a hotel or tourist camp, their meals, 
with the exception of lunch, being taken 
ashore. Long distances can be covered 
this way in a moderately fast boat, and 
you see places that are impossible to 
reach by highway. 

If you like camping, you will like 
small-boat cruising, too, whether you 
use your boat week-ends ta reach some 
unspoiled spot near-by, or attempt a 
lengthy vacation run. 

Saturday nights around the camp fire 


SORE Seeker . 











on some isolated beach give your soul 
a chance to breathe, and your Sunday 
fishing will be unspoiled by the prospect 


of an exasperating homeward drive over | 


congested highways. Instead, you will 
be looking forward to a leisurely run 
along a moonlit river where there will 
be nothing to break the silence but the 
steady purr of your motor and the friend- 
ly hails from passing boats.—J. A. Em- 
mett. 
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Answers # Boating Fans 


Leak in Bow 


Question: My boat is 12 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 
and has flat bottom. The bottom boards are of 


5%4-in. lumber up to the point where the bow 
shapes. This is made of 2-in. white pine about 
30 in. long. The problem I have is this: In 


jointing the 2-in. pieces, I have between them 
and the nose piece openings that vary up to 3/16 
in. Would you suggest using cotton lamp-wick- 
ing with two parts white lead and one part whit- 
ing, and then applying the canvas cement and 
canvas?—C. M. F., Wis. 


Answer: I doubt that you need the cement- 
and-canvas treatment for your bottom planking 
at the bow. Why not try calking the seams first? 
Use candlewick with two parts white lead and 
One part whiting, as you suggest. Soak the wick- 
ing first, then force it into the seams with a 
screw driver, but not too tightly. After the wood 
swells to hug this, you should have no leak. If 
this doesn’t work, then use the cement-and-can- 
vas treatment, which cannot possibly fail if ap- 
plied right.—J. A. E 


Outboard for Florida 


Question: I am planning to spend the win- 
ter in Florida and, while there, I’m going to do 
quite a lot of bass fishing on the inland lakes 
and rivers. I have four outboard motors: A sin- 
gle, a four-horsepower twin, a 10-horsepower, 
and a 16-horsepower quad. I am in doubt as to 
which two to take. Of course, there may be 
times when I might use them in salt water. I be- 
lieve I should take the single and the 16-horse- 
power, because the single should be better on the 
inland lakes and the large one should be able to 
take me places on salt water.—jJ. H. W., Minn. 


Take the 4-horsepower twin and the 
The twin might be better than 


Answer: 
16-horsepower. 


the single to handle a heavy, clumsy skiff, such as 
one often has to rent on an isolated lake. Your 
motors should give no trouble in salt water, as 
they are now built for either salt or fresh-water 
use. The only precaution I could mention might 
be to run them in a tub of fresh water before 
you return. Motors, however, are usually run in 
salt water constantly.—/J. A. E. 


Boat Trip to California 


Question: Living at Buffalo, I am planning 
a sailboat trip to San Diego or Los Angeles, 
Cal., next summer. I plan to go through the 
Great Lakes drainage canal, Mississippi River, 
Gulf of Mexico, Panama Canal, and the Pacific 
Ocean. Can it be done, and what kind of a sail- 
boat should I use? I intend to take one pas- 
senger.—E. K., New York. 


Answer: The sailboat cruise to California is 
possible if you have an able boat, a knowledge of 
small-boat handling and coastal navigation, and 
the ability to stand the work. And such trips 
cannot be made on a shoestring. You will find 
little or no sailing down the Mississippi. Drift- 
ing is unsatisfactory, and power of some sort is 
necessary for that stretch, as well as for the 
canals. There will be toll to pay in the Panama 
Canal and red tape and port charges if you 
land in Mexico. Ability counts as much as size 
when it comes to picking your boat, and the man 
himself is everything. Men have made longer 
voyages in a sailing canoe, while others come to 
grief in sheltered water with boats able enough 
to go outside. My advice would be to go to your 
public library to read whatever you can on long 
voyages in small boats of the yacht type. Then 
select your boat, proving it and yourself for at 
least a year on Lake Erie before you start out 
Also bear in mind that two persons seldom get 
along in crowded quarters and tough going.— 
J. A. E. 


A Fast Skiff You'll Enjoy Building 


(Continued from page 44) 


and strips of cloth, then, when they’re 
fastened after being so treated, the joint 
is permanently watertight. Copper or 
galvanized nails 1% inches long are 
used to fasten the laps. Lead holes are 
drilled every 2 inches for a tight fit. 
Nails are then inserted, and, while an 
iron is held on the under side, the nails 
are securely clinched. With the bottom 
finished, the remainder of the side plank- 
ing is applied. The top strake next to 
the inwale is applied in two pieces. 
First mark and saw the planks to shape, 
then apply. The joint is secured with 
a ™% x 6-inch hard-wood block, inserted 
between the lower edge of the inwale 
and the top edge of the second plank. 
The abutting ends of the top strake are 
screw-fastened to this block after lead 
holes have been drilled for fastenings. 

The edges of planking along the stem 
and keel are now trimmed evenly and 
the outer keel and outer stem piece 
fastened in place with 1%-inch Number 
10 flathead screws. To make bending 
easier, soak the outer stem in hot water. 

Now you're ready to turn the hull over 
and fasten the seat risers and supports 
in place with 24-inch Number 12 flat- 
head screws. The remainder of the work 
is simple and consists of cutting the 
seats to shape and fastening them, 
shaping the transom knees and breast 
hook, and fastening with 24-inch Num- 
ber 12 flathead screws while the sheer 
molding is fastened with 1%-inch Num- 
ber 10 flathead screws, about 8 inches 
apart. 

Apply two coats of equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine to the entire 
hull, then paint or varnish as you wish. 
Finish the floor board separately, fasten 


to the frames, and intermediate sup- 
ports, made from waste material, can 
be supplied after the hull is finished. No 
calking is necessary now or at any 
time. Refinishing is the only effort re- 
quired to maintain the hull in proper 
shape over a period of years. 


THE WAY TO MAKE 
YOUR JOB EASIER 


To build this speedy outboard hull, you 
don't have to be a skilled carpenter or 
shipwright. All you need to turn out a 
serviceable and workmanlike job is every- 
day skill with a few woodworking tools. 
Men who have built boats from plans pub- 
lished previously in OUTDOOR LIFE have 
found that they could work faster and 
with greater accuracy by using the big, 
detail blueprints that we prepare for 
jobs of this kind. For the skiff described 
in this 
blueprint for only 50 cents. 


we offer a large-scale 
Why not 


trouble in 


article, 


save yourself unnecessary 
building this useful boat by ordering a 
blueprint? Address OUTDOOR LIFE, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. And 


do it now! 
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Swap the drudgery of 
oars for the joy of breez- 
ing along with a sweet- 
running motor astern... 
NOW you can do it at low- 
er cost than ever before! The 
new Elro Cub shatters 
every precedent 

for handy light- 
ness and econom- 
ical operation — 


Capably drives row- 
boats, fishing craft, 
canoes at speeds up 
to § miles an hour. 


6 ELTO MODELS 
— CATALOG FREE 


Write today forcatalogdee 7 
scribing the new Cub and 5 
other Elro models offering 
famed Elro starting ease, de- 
pendability and quality at 
‘ow cost. lith catalog we 
willsend new Boat Directory 
and Boat-and-Motor Selec- 
tor. Address, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4172 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WORLD'S 
LIGHTEST 
OUTBOARD 
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Built by experts since 1890 . . . for fishermen . 
touri cottage owners and general usage Portable 
sIdin g canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable, 


snagproof and leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running 
b ard Set up ready for use in five minutes or less. 
e for outboard motors. Used by government 

on T. V. A. work. 





Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 








22 Evans Ave. Miamisburg, Ohio 








Better Built 
Lower Prices 









andy 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combination 


Rowboats 
$42 


and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 





and up 

ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 

FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today's Six Most Popular Models 
i2f.OLYMPIC . . $160 
15‘_ ft. SNE - * $210 
16 ft. COMET $248 
16 ft. LYA CUB $260 
17 ft. NATIONAL $290 
18 ft.SEAGULL. . $415 


These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPME! 
Please oo ule so gepe boy you areinterestedin 


(89-A 
—___— © LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON *sROS. BOAT MFG. 
218 Ann S Write to 118 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, wis. ither Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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ine Points of Bait Fishing 


FTEN men who fish for trout 

only with flies will tell you that 

bait fishing requires no_ skill. 

They seem to feel that, if the 
trout won't take their flies, all they need 
to do to take fish is to use a worm or 
minnow. All I can say is that these 
anglers should try bait at such times; 
they'll find bait fishing isn’t so simple 
as it seems. 

Now I don’t overlook the fact that 
occasionally a worm, minnow, or some 
other live bait, in the hands of a novice, 
will take a good fish that expert fly- 
fishermen have been trying unsuccess- 
fully to get for a long time. I've even 
seen this situation reversed, with a fly 
in the hands of the novice defeating the 
most canny worm-and-minnow fish- 
erman. But these things are accidents— 
exceptions. To take trout with bait re- 
quires studied technique and skill just 
the same as fly-fishing. 

It isn’t simply a matter of dropping a 
worm into the water and having every 
trout in the immediate vicinity rushing 
to grab it. Suppose, for instance, you 
were fishing a fairly fast riffle from 
across stream and without a sinker. If 
you cast out directly across stream or at 
a slight angle either up or downstream, 
and then held your rod stationary with- 
out releasing extra line, the bait would 
simply drift until it pulled taut against 
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the rod. Then it would swing around to 
your side of the current and come to 
rest directly below you, in most cases 
grounding in water you didn’t wish to 
fish. Of course, some fish are caught 
in this manner, but, if you want con- 
sistent results when fishing a riffle, 
you'll be wise to proceed differently. 

As soon as the worm strikes the water 
at the completion of the cast, strip 4 
to 6 ft. of line from the reel, and, at 
the same time, start following the drift 
of the bait with the tip of the rod. 
This will give your worm a natural 
drift of several yards or more. If the 
bait gets snagged and can’t be released 
by a gentle pull, don’t jerk hard be- 
cause that will only set it tighter. In- 
stead, make a roll or switch cast to dis- 
engage it. Unless it is snagged very 
badly, this will usually do the trick. 
Frequently, just at the very moment 
you make the roll, you get a strike. 

If you fish a riffle directly down- 
stream, you can’t follow the drift of the 
bait with your rod. Of course, you can 
use a sinker to get the worm down, 
but this means that the bait drags 
against the current instead of drifting 
naturally. 

To achieve a natural drift under these 
conditions, you may use several dif- 
ferent methods. 

First, and simplest, is to deposit the 
bait and slack line directly on the 
water by hand, then let it drift until 
the slack line is used up. This doesn’t re- 
quire any special skill and its useful- 
ness is limited. 

Second, you may let the current grab 
your bait and then, by an easy side-to- 
side movement of the rod, release the 
slack line held in your left hand. This 


CURRENT-DRAG DRIFT 





requires some practice. The farther the 
worm drifts and the deeper it gets, the 
less movement of the rod is required 
to take out the needed slack line. 

Third, you may use what I have, in 
past articles, termed the back flip. To 
do this, first let the current drag the 
worm out against a taut line until it 
reaches a point some 30 ft. below you 
and is still showing on the surface. 
Then give a quick, hard jerk with the 
wrist and forearm. If this is done cor- 
rectly, the worm will leap into the air 
a few feet, dart toward you, and drop 
into the water again anywhere from 8 
ft. to 1 ft. below you. 

Fourth, you may take advantage of 
currents. Look the water over and de- 
cide where you are most likely to get 
a strike. Then study your casting posi- 
tion in relation to the current, make 
an upstream cast which will drop the 
bait in that current which runs directly 
to the place you have decided to fish. 
The upstream cast does not need to be 
a long one. About 15 ft. will suffice if 
the water is only medium fast, but you 
must learn when to make it longer or 
shorter according to the speed of the 
water, always bearing in mind that 
the slower the current, the shorter the 
cast needed to get the desired results. 
Sometimes, it is necessary to supple- 
ment this with an additional release of 
line as the bait reaches a point op- 
posite or near you on its way to the 
objective you have selected. This is 
done by means of the side-to-side wav- 
ing of the rod, which pulls out the line 
you have stripped from the reel and 
hold loosely in your hand. 

Fifth, you may cast directly upstream, 

(Continued on page 62) 





In using the back flip, you let the bait drift with the current for about 30 feet, then 


raise the rod abruptly. 


This causes the bait to leap into air and return almost to your 


feet. Diagram at left shows how author fished a swift stream by taking advantage of eddy 
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Basic iaiiage of 
the Internationally 
Famous Coxe Deep 
Sea Reels Now In- 
corporated in the 
Coxe Level Wind- 
J. A. COXE ing Casting Reels 



















































ESE three new members of the famous Coxe family 

of fine custom built reels establish new high standards 

of hand craftsmanship, painstaking design and highest 

quality materials. Built under the personal supervision of 

J]. A Coxe to the same high standards established in his 

Deep Sea Big Game Fish Reels for many years, these 

reels fill a long felt want of the discriminating angler who 
demands perfection. 


LL numbers include the famous Coxe Cross-bolt-take- 

down construction used in Coxe Big Game Fish Reels, 
which permits complete disassembly of the reel without 
tools and smooth free running action without vibration. 
In addition, new features such as one piece frame, a new 
gear mounting, a new free spool mechanism in the Model 
25, new level winding mechanism and many others are 
incorporated All three numbers are full quadruple mul- 
tiplying and one hundred yard capacity. 


FIRST “REEL” ADVANCEMENT IN 50 YEARS 
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Tony Accetta, U. S. 
Professional All-round 
Bait and Fly Casting 
Champion showshow- 
when-where to fish 
in the Shakespeare 
“Guide for 1939. : “4 


Write for Free Copy 
today. 0 eciry 







SALANCED 


TACKLE 


Dealers all over America are featuring 
Shakespeare Balanced Action Tackle. Look 


for the spot in your dealer’s store where 
the — yn assembled outfit is on dis- 
play e invite you to feel the difference 


of split second coordination. 



















Anglers like the 
fast aluminum 
spool Criterion 
reel because it 
starts easy and 
stops quick. The 
name Criterion has 
long been the stand- 
ard bearer of value 
among high grade 
level winding reels. 

No. 1960AS Price $6.50 
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A fast tip action, 
5 ft. 2 in., seam- 
less tubular steel 
rod with an in- 
genious double off- 
set handle that 
automatically pul!s your 
wrist to correct castin 

position. It’s like the drep to 
the stock of a gun the way 
it lets you come on straight aim fast. 
Price $9.00 


Wexford Line 






anced outfit is a smooth and 
easy casting small diameter 
silk line. Wexford has al- 
ways been a universal favor- 
ite with experienced anglers 
who insist on strength with- 
out bulk (50 yds. 14 lb. 
test) Price $1.30 


004 
ee 0 MTZ 
% {90 SPORTSMENS LIGHTER 
OSPORTSMEN'S 
CIGHTER—Sure fire in 
wind and rain, com- 
pact, durable, and at- 
tractive, postpaid 20c. 
(Limited supply) 
REE—96 page Fishing Guide 
Catalog. Write today. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 


to enable you to fish the water between 
you and where you have cast your 
bait. This requires not only skill in 
casting, but also in the handling of 
the bait as it drifts and sinks. To be 
successful at this, you must be able 
to tell, mostly by instinct, when the 
worm lightly touches a rock. Other- 
wise, you won't be able to keep your 
line from snagging badly. You should 
be reasonably certain of the “take” of 
a trout so you won't inadvertently take 
the worm away from the fish. As a 
rule, this strike or “take” is almost 
imperceptible. It might come as the 
slightest suggestion of a pull or as an 
almost unnoticeable movement of the 
line. The moment this “take’’ occurs 
(I’m using this word instead of strike 
because it more nearly describes the 
action), the line should be held virtually 
taut but without pulling against the 
taking fish. 


N ALL this bait fishing in fast water, 

success is greatly dependent on how 
you handle the strikes after getting 
them. Giving either too much or too 
little time is bad. I’d rather be too 
fast than too slow. As a rule, a really 
good fish will take the bait at one gulp. 

One of the amazing things about 
this type of fishing is the number of 
times you imagine you are snagged 
only to find that the supposed snag is 
really a fish. Because of this, you must 
use extreme care when you notice any- 
thing the least bit unusual about the 
action of your line. The better plan is 
to consider everything a strike, even 
if you do lose a few hooks. Hooks can 
be easily replaced, but usually a good 
fish missed is an opportunity lost. For 
this reason, when fishing down or 
across stream, and after the first bit 
of extra slack line has been released, it 
is a good idea to test the position of 
the bait by bringing it taut against the 
line—without disturbing its drift. If 
it is free and just tapping bottom, let 
it keep drifting along until it either 
snags somewhere or you get a strike. 
If it snags, then release, if possible, 
with the rod. If you can’t do this, it is 
better to break it loose with direct 
hand pressure on the line than it is to 
wade in and attempt to save the hook. 
When you are sure it is a “take,” draw 
in the line slowly and evenly until you 
have a direct pull without any slack, 
and then strike firmly. In this fishing, 
be sure that the strength of your line 
is greater than that of your leader. 

I prefer tying an eyed short-shanked 
hook directly to a leader to using a 
snelled hook. As a rule, I use a 6%-ft. 
leader, tapering from .015 to .009 (1X). 
However, if the water is rather low 
and clear, I find that a 9-ft. leader, taper- 
ing from .016 to 3X (.007), is more 
likely to bring results. 

It is not often that you need a sinker 
when stream fishing for trout. Only 
when the water is exceedingly fast and 
quite deep do you need to weight the 
worm to get it down to the required 
depth. Under such circumstances I 
prefer to fish the eddies. Even in the 
fastest water, you will find eddies 
scattered here and there. I remember 
one particular spot in the Oswegatchie 
River below the Cranberry Lake dam 
in New York. The water rushed through 
the dam gates with great force, forming 
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Fine Points of Bait Fishing 


(Continued from page 60) 











what seemed to be only one quiet bit 
of water on the far side of the main 
division, and separated from the rest 
stream by a 
Ordinarily, you would suppose that the 
best location from which to fish this water 
would be from the base of the sluiceway, 
but I never had much luck fishing from 


The entire surface of the rapid had 
a downstream flow. 
this surface flow, in some sections, was 
an undertow. Experience soon showed 
that, if I stood on the rock-pile bank 
and cast to a point near the opposite 
shore, the worm would drift upstream, 
around the eddy from one to three times 
and then down stream. 
fish were caught between the time the 
bait was dropped on the water and 
it completed the circuit around 
the eddy and reached the point where 
first dropped. A really heavy 
sinker was needed here. 


But underneath 





wouldn’t sink through the heavy upper 


these hidden undercurrents 
is necessary if you would be a really 
bait or sunken-lure 
Trout frequent such places 
cause they catch and hold plenty of food. 

Experimenting with bait teaches an 
angler much that is of value in wet-fly 
fishing. For instance, a worm fished so 
is carried along by 
current which passes a rock will often 
fail to get a strike, but, if that worm 
is weighted, or, if unweighted, is fished 
in such a way the underwater currents 
influence by the time 
reaches the rock, then it is quite likely 
to bring a strike. 

Some of the best places to fish with 





In fact, any place 
likely to get snagged. 
is best to use a weedless hook to 
get your bait into such places. 


logs, or rock piles. 


O ALLAY the suspicion of the fish is | 

the first rule of all fishing. 
succeed in doing that, you can usually 
catch fish. Let me cite an experiment 
I made on a clear-water 
southern New York stream. On this 
least a dozen fish 
in this hole. 
flles of many patterns and sizes, 
and spinners. 
resorted to bait—grasshoppers, crickets, 
beetles, darning needles, grubs, worms, 
and minnows. 


particular day, at 


I didn’t get 
I was about to give up 
when I decided to throw out 
hopper to see if the fish would take 
it when it wasn’t attached to a leader. 
They did—and not only the grasshopper 
but anything else I threw over them— 
artificial dry flies. 
the line and leader had scared the fish. 
I fished the 
week later under almost 
cumstances and had no trouble catching 
The only difference was that 
the first day had been overcast and 
the second day sunny. Also, 
second day I used an 18-ft. 
tapered to 5X, while on the 
I had been using a 9-ft. leader tapering 

to 2X. Whether these things made the 

difference in the way the trout treated 

me I can’t say, but I believe they did.— 

Ray Bergman. 


identical cir- 
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Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


Y THE time Feb- 

ruary rolls along, 
most of us have be- 
gun to think serious- 
ly of spring fishing 
even though the 
weather is still 
wintry. During this 
month, I’m always 
seized with a desire 
to go out to look over some of the near- 
by trout streams. I’ve seen them buried 
in drifts, watched a blizzard gradually 
covering up an open spot, and seen the 
bottoms covered with anchor ice, but 
I’ve never seen them look dead. 

On rare occasions, during an open 
winter, I have seen trout rising in the 
quiet, swampy sections with southern 
exposures, where tiny, dark-gray and 
black flies hatch out at the slightest sug- 
gestion of warmth. In such places, the 
temperature close to earth may get 
quite warm even in cold weather. It is 
surprising how quickly life responds to 
direct sunlight. I’ve seen flies hatch in 
a 5ft. square bare spot while others 
froze a few feet away in a snowdrift. 

Felt boots are the warmest for ice 
fishing. Woolen wristlets and mittens 
also will help keep you warm. When 
minnow fishing, use the bare hands to 
handle the bait and line, and be careful 
not to get your wristlets wet. Carry a 
towel to dry off the hands before putting 
them back in the mittens, and you won't 
have much difficulty keeping comfort- 
able. To keep hands and feet warm is to 
keep warm all over. While you should 
wear plenty, don’t make the mistake of 
overdressing. If possible, wear shirts 
with zippers. Remember that you will 
be warmer in a lightweight sleeping bag 
than you will with any amount of 
heavy blankets thrown over you. 

E. E. Roberts, of Savannah, Ga., writes 
concerning salt-water fishing: “We have 
experimented with the effect of vibra- 
tions on the willingness of fish to strike. 
Whether by accident or otherwise, my 
friends and myself have usually been 
successful when using slight vibrations 
of some sort while still-fishing. We have 
used radio music, electric fans, and 
have let the launch motor idle, all with 
excellent results. And, of course, it is 
an established fact that, when trolling 
for spotted weakfish in these waters, 
better results are produced by trolling 
with the motor than with the oars. 

“But I am still skeptical. I would 
like your opinion. Do you believe that 
these slight vibrations have a tendency 
to awaken, without scaring, sluggish or 
bedded fish? Do you think this might 
have started them taking, or would you 
say that in each case it just happened 
that way? Have we got something or 
is it just a case of fisherman’s luck?” 

Well, frankly, I don’t know. What 
experience I have had with fish and 
vibrations has shown that the vibrations 
frightened the fish. On the other hand, 
I've had quite a number of anglers tell 
me that in fresh-water fishing they have 
had better luck when trolling with a 
throttled-down motor than when rowing. 
At any rate, it’s food for thought and 
I’m wondering what readers think about 
it—R. B. 





“FIRST IN THIS STATE"... 


"For more than two years | have been 
selling and recommending your family of 
Hawaiians. | believe that | am the first in 
this state to catch Bass on these 
wigglers and on checking my 




















records find | have sold more 
Hawaiians than all other baits 
combined. 


Picture of my Alabama Bass 
limit taken on the No. 2 Hawaiian 
will show why | am such a booster." 


Yours for fishing, 
LUTHER R. STERLING, 


Cullman, Alabama 


Mr. Sterling is a tackle dealer 
near Muscle Shoals, where 
more bass are caught on Ha- 
waiians than all other baits 
combined. Next month my ad 
will show what some of Mr. 
Sterling's customers can do 
with this bait. 


Ask your dealer or write me 
now for more dope on the 


Hawatian Wiggter 


No. 2, ¥% Oz. 75c 
Extra Skirts—25c each 


Have 40 Streamers, 


A Million Wiggles _ 

~<a 

a 

~ 

This is the shallow ———— 
running member of the ) - =e — Se 
==>. 


Hawaiian Wiggler Family, — sag 
showing rubber skirt put on backwards for most action. Killer the ~- ay 
South is going wild about! ™ 
Send now for new catalogue of Hawaiian Wigglers, Tin Liz minnows and 


new Jitterbug, noisy Surface dancer. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 42 W. North Street, Akron, Ohio 
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| If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
| in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 


| y ‘ | 
How To Cateh Fish | 
- _ Everybody that goes fishing wants to 
4 know how! Send 10¢ (Coin or} 

f ‘ Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott ° 


Earn $1260 to $2100 at Start 








Spinner, on which you can attach a | xa WS 
Excellent opportunities for citizens 18 to 50. No special expe- 
hook, and catch more fish. I will in- | pjence usually required. Railway Postal Clerks may earn $155 
clude with the Spinner, a copy of my first month ; Customs Inspector as high as $3,000 a year. Send for 
book, ‘‘How to Catch Fish’’ | FREE BOOK ‘How to Secure a Government Position.”’ It 


Write today: Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. beats deus mane good government — on how eur Souee 
> 7 . INE " | method will help you pass examinations, Write At ONCE. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER co. | PATTERSON SCHOOL, Arthur R. Patterson (former Gov't 
Box E Prescott, Wis., U.S. A. | Examiner), Principal 1042 Mercantile Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 














No. 5600 
Price $1.00 
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This new Creek Chub true-to-nature sensation—settles all arguments 

as to the smartest fish getter—of all game fish! It looks like a min- 
now—swims like a minnow—and its new long hair tail produces the 
most natural life-like wiggle and movement—not found in any other 
lure! Tried and proven for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall Eye and 
Muskie! Also made in Husky size for large fresh and salt water fish! 
At your dealer's or direct! Send for new FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
122 So. Randoiph St. Garrett, Indiana 


Manofectored in Canada, by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, 
Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 
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SOUTH BEND’S 
1939 BAIT 
SENSATION! 


The greatest bait since the fa- 
mous Bass-Oreno. Designed 
and developed through two 

ears of actual fishing tests by 
Readeode of expert anglers. 

Fish-Obite has everything — 
fish-like looks and the most 
enticing action of any bait ever 
to bear the South Bend name. 
It's moulded of durable Tenite. 


Fish-Obite catches fish — 
that's a pledge backed by the 
insurance policy packed with 
each bait. 14 colors. $1 each. 


PERFECTORENO sets an entirely new 
standard of casting action through ‘‘con- 
trolled spooling.’ You cast your bait 
hits its mark—the reel spool stops instant- 
ly, without thumbing. Anyone even 
the beginner casts perfectly without 
back-lashing. Have this 
amazing new Perfect 
preno Reel demonstrat- 


ed—ask your dealer. $6. 


15th edition. All new! identi 
flies over SO tish in colors.Cast 
ing lessons. Fish facts. FREE! 
Use coupon! 





Aadress——_ 
city—_ 
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Bait Lifter 


ITH soft wire, 

make the 
frame of your bait 
lifter as shown. 
Over the circle sew 
a fine-mesh cloth as 
tight as _ possible. 
With this bait lift- 
er, you can easily 
pick out the choice 
minnow you want 
and have it ready 
for your hook in a 
jiffy. It is excep- 
tionally useful for 
winter fishing ex- 
peditions.—H. L. 
Evans, Ind. 





Cleaning Cork Grips 


ET a soft cloth with acetone and 

rub the cork on your rod grip with 
it. All dirt will come off in quick time. 
Go over it several times for best results. 
—H. Strickland Park, Mass. 


Keeping Grasshoppers 


ATHER the grasshoppers when they 
are plentiful and let them dry and 


become stiff. When you are ready to 
use them, relax as many as you think 
you will need. To do this, place the 


*hoppers in a jar partly filled with wet 


rags, upon which are placed enough 
/ 
¢ ANGLERS 
Choice of Reel 
Question: If you were a bait caster, living in 


a black-bass territory, and were preparing to 
take up the fly rod, which reel would you use, 
the single-click or the automatic? Why?— 
Cc. W. C., Miss. 


Answer: My personal preference is for a sin- 
gle-action reel, the main reason being that me- 
chanical devices occasionally cause trouble of 
some kind. Of course, automatics today are 
made so that they stand up very well.—R. B. 


Flies in West 


Question: Last summer, I caught my first 
trout, and discovered how I am going to spend 
my vacations from now on. I will probably do 
most of my fishing west of the Rockies, and am 
interested in flies and other lures that will take 
fish in this section. Would I be asking too much 
for a list of these?—F. C., Ariz. 


There isn’t much difference in the 
flies used in the East, Middle West, and West, 
except for steelhead trout. For instance, the 
Royal Coachman is good almost everywhere, 
either wet or dry, but, in the West, I find a 
tendency on the part of the trout to prefer very 
small flies, such as 16 and 18. I have had good 
success with the Adams in your country as well 
as any blue-gray fly. Also bucktails and stream- 
ers of various types. Last season in the Yellow- 
stone, I had best results with Royal Coachman 
18, Adams 16, and a Royal Coachman streamer. 
In the High Sierras of California, my best fly 
was a badger spider. These flies have been suc- 
cessful wherever used.—R. B. 


Answer: 


Difference in Trout Species 


Question: What is the difference between a 
Loch Leven and a brown trout?—H. D. A., Nev. 


Answer: As far as the angler is concerned, 
I don’t see that there need be any differentia- 
tion between these two fish. They are so similar 
that the layman couldn’t possibly be sure of 


ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


thin sticks and mesh to keep the "hop- 
pers from getting wet. After a day or 
two, the ‘hoppers will become moistened 
enough to permit their being put on 
a hook without falling to pieces.— 
Lawrence B. Johnson, Wash. 


Sliding Cork 


OR this sliding cork, all that you need 

is a cork and a piece of fairly stiff 
wire. Two loops are bent into the wire 
at each end, one loop just large enough 
to allow the line to pass through. The 
wire is put through the cork and the 
cork’s plug is inserted to hold the wire 
firmly. A knot in the line at the desired 
level will prevent the loop in the wire 
from passing beyond that point.—Wil- 
bert Maky, Minn. 





QUERIES ° 


the differences. Here is what the Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington has to say about it: 
“Some European and British ichthyologists 
seem to have had a tendency to regard all trouts 
of the European continent and the British Isles 
as composing a single species, which is sup- 
posed by them to be subject to great local 
variations. This view is probably attributable 
to the fact that, because the trouts are so close- 


ly related, the small differences are not con- 
sidered of diagnostic importance. It has been 
stated that the most conspicuous differences 


between the Loch Leven and common fresh- 
water trout are the color of the flesh, which is 
said to have been of a deep red in the Loch 
Leven, and the absence of any red spots in the 
body and the black and white anterior margins 
to the ventral and anal fins, which is said to be 
almost constantly present on the common trout.’ 
—R. B. 


Beginner's Outfit 


Question: I've never done much fishing be- 
cause I haven’t had the money or time. Now I 
have some of both and want to get started right. 
When I went to the sporting-goods store, I w-s 
given conflicting advice. One clerk told me I 
should buy a bait-casting outfit, and the othor 
said I could get a lot more sport if I used a -iy 
rod. What do you think?—B. A. P., Pz. 


Answer: Since you have both money and 
time, my advice is to buy both outfits. I'd feel 
pretty cramped if I confined my fishing to only 
one method. A lot depends on the locality and 
the kind of fish you intend to seek. For trout, 
you need only a fly rod. With it, you may use 


flies, lures, and bait. For bass, either the fly or 
bait-casting rod will fill the bill. Often the 
best way to get bass is by trolling, in which 
case, the bait-casting rod would do the best 
job. To be ideally outfitted for both bass and 
trout, you should have one light fly outfit, one 
bass-bug fly outfit, and one bait-casting outfit. 
If you don’t wish both, and want to fish for both 


trout and bass, get a 9-ft. 5-oz. fly rod and equip- 
ment to go with it. This is not entirely satis- 
factory for either, but it does work.—R. B. 
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Catch Fish or Starve 


(Continued from page 31) 


delivery of the infant which was now a 
passenger in the canoe. 

With a fear I could not show, I took 
my place in the canoe and we shoved off 
into the current. All I remember of that 
interminable, dizzy ride is that my heart 
was in my mouth so much of the time 
that I think I can still taste it. 

“Chee me-yah pos-te-gu (you good in 
rapids)” was all the Indian had to say 
when the terrible ordeal was over, and 
only 100 miles of quiet river separated 
us from Small Mistassini Lake. I 
breathed a sigh of relief as I took my 
place in my own canoe with Paul for 
the remainder of the trip. 


HE yellow pollen of the swamp alders 

covered the entire surface of the lakes 
and rivers on our journey, and fly-fishing 
was futile except in swift water. In the 
upper reaches of Temiskamie River, 
which flows into sixty-mile-long Small 
Mistassini Lake, I cast what was prob- 
ably the first fly ever to float on this 
water. According to the Crees, this river 
harbors brook trout of great size, but 
the water was still high, and, so far as 
I am concerned, the trout are still leg- 
endary. I tried again 100 miles down, 
just before we reached Big Mistassini, 
but had no better luck. This spot was 
recently described in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company publication as Obidujuan Rap- 
ids, and the writer says he took sixteen 
brook trout weighing 100 pounds from 
those waters. I’m afraid he took them 
all, for not one rise did I get despite my 
best efforts. 

Trolling in a deep pool a quarter mile 
from the foot of the rapids, we did get 
some gray trout. This food was to last 
us over the eighty miles that remained 
of our journey. It was epicurean com- 
pared to our diet the preceding days. 
During the long, hard days of paddling, 
we ate what the Indians ate, a single 
meal in the early morning of unsalted, 
smoked sucker, and tea—reboiled many 
times. The Crees were accustomed to 
privation and physical hardships, and 
paddled cheerfully and furiously on 
empty stomachs. When we had con- 
sumed our last bit of bannock, they of- 
fered to share with us the little they had 
left. There were two pregnant squaws 
among them, and another with a child 
still at the breast, so we forced a grin, 
pulled in our belts and said we weren't 
hungry. It was Paul who said that. I 
couldn’t trust myself to speak where 
food was concerned. 

We spent two days near these rapids, 
waiting for the Indian mother to regain 
some of her spent strength. On the 
afternoon of the second day, one of the 
Crees caught on a hand line a trout that 
weighed thirty-four pounds. Not to be 
outdone, Paul and I sallied forth to see 
just how big a fish we could get on our 
light rods. Having found a combination 
that would work, we used an archer 
spinner hitched behind a large, red- 
beaded spoon, with a piece of fish taking 
the place of the customary minnow on 
the spinner. 

The afternoon was very dark, with fog 
and a light rain. I had just reeled in my 
line after hooking bottom. We had been 
trolling the greater part of the after- 
noon and it looked like no dice. We 
were damp and miserable, and thinking 
of going back to the tent, pitched on the 
shore, but, rather than put up the rod, 


I decided to troll back. The lure had 
scarcely fluttered a foot or two below 
the surface, some ten feet from the 
canoe, when a trout hit the spoon with- 
out touching the bait. Pulling the lure 
to the surface, I let it sink again, and 
this time the force of the strike carried 
the fish up to the surface, where he 
thrashed for a second or two before de- 
ciding to go places in a hurry. And, 
once decided, he lost no time in getting 
as much distance between him and me 
as possible. 

That was a laker! I was in no mood 
to coax him. There was food, plenty of 
it, on the end of my line. I decided 
grimly that there would be no question 
as to the outcome of this battle—and 
battle it was. The big fellow actually 
towed the canoe against the current. 
Placing the rod handle against the gun- 
wale, I put all my weight on the butt in 
an attempt to hoist his dead weight to 
the surface. Then, dropping the tip sud- 
denly, I reeled in a foot or two. Sudden- 
ly, he grew tired of this game, and 
started off so fast, dragging the tip of 
the rod into the water, that my gloved 
thumb jumped off the reel as I tried to 
slow him. He soon increased his ten- 
foot lead to more than 100. I had to re- 
peat the pumping process. This time he 
committed the error of allowing Paul to 
grab him across the massive head with 
a thumb and forefinger in each eye. The 
largest fish is paralyzed by this grip. 

Within ten minutes he lay in the bot- 
tom of the canoe,-stunned by an ax blow 
on the head. Quickly I produced the 
scales—the indicator pointed to forty- 
one and a half pounds! Only then did I 
suddenly realize I was using a thirty- 
pound-test line. 

Altogether, it took ten days of unre- 
mitting labor to reach the Big Mistas- 
sini. It rained almost incessantly, and 
the strain of keeping up with the Crees, 
who were aided in their paddling by the 
women and girls, nearly finished me. 
Our troubles were not quite over when 
we paddled into the 110-mile lake. The 
Indians had scarcely pitched camp when 
we heard muffled moans of anguish. Not 
one, but two of the Cree women were in 
labor—simultaneously! Paul and I were 
called on to aid in the delivery. I must 
give Paul credit for taking most of the 
responsibility off my shoulders. It’s as 
well he did, for it is a ticklish, and em- 
barrassing, job for a young chap who 
has never studied medicine. The limited 
experience I had gained a couple of 
menths before was all forgot in the face 
of the double emergency. 


BETTER remember the christening of 

that April child, the first Cree baby 
that I was called on to baptize. I shall 
never forget the dark, smoky tepee in 
the snow-covered wilderness, the twenty- 
odd Cree men, women, and children 
kneeling—waiting for the white man to 
offer the spirit of the tiny red baby to 
the safe keeping of the Great One. That 
night they had their own baptism, and 
the caribou-skin drums boomed most of 
the night. 

Fortunately, the gray trout we caught 
near Obidujuan rapids held out until we 
reached the trading post at Mistassini. 
Nobody starved. But, while I still enjoy 
catching trout for sport, it will be a long 
time before I can face another one on 
the dinner table. 
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“Heddon 


RIVER-RUNT + 
does the 


STUNT" 


Prove It Yourself 
the Next Time Out 
Sener 


ake alon some He »ddon 
“ RIVE R-RUNTS,”’ inthe new 
life-like ‘‘Shore-Minnow”’ Fin- 
ishes. You'll see why the big- 


t oF, Minnow’ gest pees Bait today is the 
AS Finish jeddon . . 


“RIVER - RUNT-SPOOK” “Kise 


Transparent * Indestructible 

NOT made of wood, Under water, it looks 
and acts like those plump-bodied ‘‘Shore- 
Minnows,’’ swimming fer dear life. 
If you want ACTION, and FISH, stock 
up with both Sinking and Floating 
tunts.’’ (One-P’ iece odels, $1.00). 
(Jointed Models, $1 
4 FREE! Catalog and By, Chart. Tells When, 
7) Where and How to fish. Send for copy today. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. O-21 Dowagiac, Mich. 






























Action, Balance 
and Power 


speaking of bis 
HEDDON 
“Tempered 

Bam boo’ 


RODS 


You'll be proud of a “Heddon” in any company, 
under all conditions, and will marvel at their 
springy, scrappy’’ qualities,their sturdy strength 
and matchless endurance. Made of brown-tone 


“Tempered Bamboo,’’—an exclusive Heddon 
Process, 


they are truly... 


“RODS WITH THE 
FIGHTING HEART” 


There is a Heddon Rod for every 
yurpose and every purse. . ‘ly 
fo ting, Bait Casting and ‘Salt 
Weer 

Write for FREE Catalog with 
“Rod Chart’’ for best line-balance. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. O-24 Dowagiac, Mich. 


NEW!" 


TWO “NATU RALS” 
FLY R ODS 
apg 


and other Fly Lures with Transparent”, ‘Spook’' Bodies. 
They put new life and serviceability into“bugs’’ for the 
fly fisherman, just as they have for millions of Bait 
Caster who swear by Heddon ‘“‘RIVER-RUNT- 
SPOOKS.” Amazing Fish-Getters ... very buoyant 

won't water-log. Hooks cannot pull out. ng 
lasting. Easy casters. 
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FREE CATALOG shows a Heddon Fiy Rod 
Lares, Baits, Rods, ° (284) 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. O-23 Dowagiac, Mich. 
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THOMAS 
STREAMER 
FLY RODS 


bring a new experience in casting pleasure 


and results to the Anglers of America 


HE introduction of the Thomas 

Streamer Fly Rods is the most im- 
portant development in fly-rod action 
during the past twenty years. They are 
the most powerful type of rods for all- 
around fly fishing ever designed with- 
out loss of balance. Several hundred ex- 
perienced anglers are now using these 
rods and find a new pleasure in the re- 
sults they obtain with them. They are 
the only rods we make suitable for 
casting streamer and bucktail flies. Ask 
your sporting goods dealer to show 
you these rods. 


THOMAS 
3-piece STREAMER FLy Rop 
No. 1 
Length, 9 feet. Weight, about 6 ounces 
“Brown-Tone” grade, $55." Special” grade, $45 


THOMAS 
3-piece STREAMER FLiy Rop 
No. 2 
Length, 8'> feet. Weight, about 5 ounces 
“Brown-Tone” grade, $55." Special” grade, $45 


THOMAS 
2-piece STREAMER FLy Rop 
No. 3 
Length, 7 feet. Weight, about 3'; ounces 
“Brown-Tone” grade, $55." Special” grade, $50 


A pamphlet describing these rods in detail, to- 

gether-with a catalogue of our complete line of 

rods, will gladly be mailed to you upon request. 
1939 SPORTSMAN‘’S SHOWS 


Mr. Leon J. Thomas will be glad to meet & talk 
with sportsmen in person at the Boston Show, 
February 4-11, Booth No. 13, and at the Neu 
York Show, February 17-25, Booth No. 26. 


‘THOMAS 
ROD Company 


169 Park Street + Bangor, Maine 


ROD MAKERS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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Good: Catters Don’t Need Guns 


(Continued from page 39) 


when you approach within a few feet, 
the cat will jump out, and the race 
starts again, old and young baying 
harsh music in the hills. 

This method of teaching the pups to 
follow a trail may prove a little rough, 
and I prefer the drag. However, four 
of my present pups never followed a 
drag trail. I started them on their 
hunting career by taking them to the 
hills with a pack of older dogs. Whitey 
and Hoover dived in on the first fight, 
while Belle and Blackie hung back, not 
afraid but only mildly interested in the 
fracas. Each time I rode up, I would 
pull the old dogs off and let the 
youngsters fight the cat. After a half- 
dozen kills, Belle and Blackie learned 
the thrill of mixing it with wildcats, 
and were ready to dash right in with- 
out urging. 


HE greatest danger comes from head- 

strong dogs diving into thorn bush and 
cactus, entirely oblivious to pain. More 
than once have I pulled scores of cactus 
needles from old hounds, which stood 
unflinching under the painful ordeal. 
You can’t expect a dog to be in on, 
say, 350 kills, which my hound Mr. Smith 
has experienced, without some such 
tribulations. 

These hounds soon become specialists, 
principally because there are rarely 
two kinds of game in the same hill 
country, and, once they have tasted 
wildcat, they disdain any other game. 
Although my cat dogs will take after 
‘coons whenever opportunity offers, they 
will leave a ’coon trail for a cat’s at the 
drop of a hat. 

As they grow older, you will find the 
cat and coyote dogs more inclined to 
stick to one type of game. In fact, I 
never use a cat dog on coyotes, because 
I know the dogs never will give chase 
more than two miles. They have learned 
they cannot get their teeth into his 
tough hide. If you catch a cat hound 
chasing other game, whip him; but 
make sure you catch him in the act. 
Should the dog develop the habit, keep 
him chained until the pack starts a 
cat, then turn him loose. After he 
battles eight or ten cats, you cannot 
make him move a step in the direction 
of a coyote. 

Unpleasant puppyhood experiences have 
cured many pups of chasing coyotes. I 
know of several, caught out alone, that 
have been chased back to the pack by 
these prowling predators. Coyotes have 
an uncanny knack ofcatching youngdogs 
off guard, and ganging up on them. In 
fact, during the years many of my pups 
have lost their lives to marauding coyote 
gangs. But send two experienced hounds 
against a coyote pack, and they will take 
care of themselves without much diffi- 
culty. 

You can’t make runners out of fight- 
ers, and, to develop hounds for particular 
types of hunting, you must select the 
proper type at the outset. Cat dogs, 
accustomed to heavy going through 
thick brush, are no good for fast run- 
ning over long distances on coyotes. For 
twenty-five years, I have bred hounds, 
and my best cat dogs are crosses be- 
tween blue-ticks and Walkers—blue-tick 
for fighting and Walker for speed. They 
will run a cat all night as he cuts figure 
eights around the walls of a canyon, 
covering perhaps eighty miles within an 


area of two square miles. On the other 
hand, good coyote hounds will give the 
vermin a good race, even though the 
coyote opens up to twenty miles an 
hour. 

Often my guests marvel at the speed, 
endurance, and brains of my hounds. 
This is a compliment to the breed, not 
to me. Horsemen have an old saying, 
“Breed the best to the best,” and that 
is all I’ve tried to do. 

Not long ago, with two Florida men, 
I drove from my ranch house near 
Escondido down into near-by Gopher 
Canyon. When I turned eighteen dogs 
loose, I knew those men would see some 
running. I had run those cats many 
times. They’re hard-boiled babies, and 
fleet as deer. 

Five minutes after they struck a cold 
trail, the dogs hit a red-hot scent. For 
eight hours, or until 5 o’clock in the 
morning, we moved back and forth 
along the canyon, the cat circling and 
doubling. I caught his gray form with 
my flash light twelve times as he was 
crossing the road within an easy stone’s 
throw from us. 

Cat and dogs were smashing through 
brush no man could penetrate, yet they 
kept up this hard drive until the early 
sun reminded my guests the night had 
fled. When I called the dogs, three lay 
down in the dusty road, so thoroughly 
exhausted we drove the car in and 
picked them up. But they were not 
beaten! An hour later, they were ready, 
willing, and able to tie into thirty pounds 
of furred lightning. 

Yes, there’s plenty of sport, and plenty 
to admire, in a cat hound—when they’re 
bred right and trained right. 


Humane Trap Contest 


HE American Humane Association, 
‘| wie headquarters at Albany, N. Y., 

in announcing its annual humanetrap 
contest, is offering the following series 
of cash prizes to interested inventive 
trappers: 

Traps for taking animals alive and 
unhurt: First prize, $150, second prize, 
$75. Leg-hold Type (traps that hold 
without injury): First prize, $100, second 
prize, $50. Traps that kill humanely: 
First prize, $85, second prize, $40. The 
twelfth annual contest closes April 30, 
1939. 

There are also a number of special 
prizes, among which are the General 
Charles McC. Reeve Special Prize of $50, 
and prizes totaling $125 are offered for 
entries from Illinois, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

These annual contests are conducted 
for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in eliminating painful trapping devices 
and cruel methods of taking animals, 
regardless of the purpose for which they 
are taken. Humane traps will not only 
prevent unnecessary cruelty to animals, 
says the association, but will avoid 
much wanton waste of our valuable 


wildlife. Anyone with a humane trap 
of his or her invention is asked to 
compete—there are no restrictions on 


eligibility. It is merely required that 
your traps should be humane, efficient, 
practical, and inexpensive. For entry 
forms, write the Wildlife Department 
of the American Humane Association, 
135 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
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If You Like Danger— 
There Are Snakes 


(Continued from page 33) 


prevent its doing any further struggling. 

That sounds easy. But it isn’t so sim- 
ple as it sounds. The snake has a number 
of tricks which are likely to cause em- 
barrassment and trouble. For instance, 
rattlesnakes have a way of occasionally 
relaxing so completely when you hold 
them in this way that you may uncon- 
sciously loosen your grip. Now it’s the 
rattler’s move. He turns his head and 
sinks his fangs into the fingers of his 
captor, So here, as during all the time 
when you’re hunting dangerous snakes, 
watch your step! 

Diamond-back rattlers are particularly 
difficult to handle because they are so 
strong and bulky. If you aren’t quick 
enough in seizing the massive body as 
soon as you have firmly gripped the neck, 
it will wrap itself around your arm, and, 
with great convulsive jerks, try to pull 
its head back through your fingers. If it 
succeeds in this attempt, there is only one 
possible ending, and the diamond-back is 
one of the deadliest snakes in the world. 
If you think the charge of a wounded, 
big, brown Alaskan bear from a distance 
of 100 yards is the utmost in thrills, try 
holding an angry, six-foot, thick-bodied 
diamond-back as it wraps your arm with 
muscular coils and strains to bite you! 

The snake hook is convenient also for 
raking through debris where snakes may 
be hiding. Some hunters prefer a forked 
stick, others a noose. The forked stick 
serves as well as the hook in pulling 
snakes into the open, but you can’t lift a 
snake with it. You have to pin the snake 
to the ground where it is found. The 
noose stick, which is made with a strap 
fastened at one end of a wooden pole and 
looped to run freely through a ring, is an 
awkward contraption, not generaly used 
by experts. There is too great danger of 
the snake’s breaking its neck in its strug- 
gles, and of the hunter’s being bitten 
when he seeks to free it from the noose. 

On that March day our problem was to 
find the snakes. Fundamentally snakes 
are very retiring creatures. The natives 
had told us that snakes, particularly dia- 
mond-backs, were plentiful where we 
were hunting. But I have found that the 
arrival of a snake hunter, for some 
strange reason, always causes a wide- 
spread exodus of the snakes from the 
region. Otherwise how can it be ex- 
plained that snakes are always seen in 
numbers by those who aren’t looking for 
them and don’t want them, while the 
hunter makes his catches only after 
many hours, and sometimes days, of dil- 
igent search? 


ANY snakes are most active at night, 

and we probably could have found 
our snakes much more easily by patrol- 
ling the roads in our car after dark, and 
nabbing desirable specimens as they 
crossed the road. But such hunting lacks 
the glamour of pursuit in broad daylight. 
We confined our search to the dense 
brush, and along the edges of streams and 
swamps. King snakes and mud snakes, 
together with cottonmouth moccasins 
and harmless water snakes, are usually 
seen in moist areas. The king snakes 
which, by the way, make excellent pets, 
we found lying in flooded fields of tall 
grass. Water snakes and moccasins we 
found along the banks of streams. Our 
first catch was a brown water snake so 

(Continued on page 68) 














THE SIGN OF 
THE FISH 


A good lake, hungry fish, and a trustworthy rod 
you can handle all day without tiring — that’s 
paradise! 

Fishing may be uncertain — but you never take 
a chance with a Richardson Rod. It’s always 
dependable! And here’s how to be sure you get 
a genuine Richardson: 

Look at the tip of the rod. If it has fastened to 
it the tag you see here, you're safe. It's a real 
Richardson, for all Richardson Rods now are so 
identified. 


YOU'LL BE PROUD OF YOUR RICHARDSON ROD! 


You'll find it 
automatically 
















smooth casting action. 
sets the hook almost 


Richardson Rods are designed and 
built by experienced fishermen who 






















rod you want—then see 
your dealer. 


have an eye for both beauty and and insures you fishing’s greatest 

performance. thrills. There’s a Richardson for every 

A Richardson has perfect balance and type of fishing and every purse. 

: is 
SEND FOR THIS A 2s 
CATALOG Z SO 

showing Richardson Rods P IN ODS 

beautifully illustrated in na- STEEL FISH GR 

tural colors. Pick out the ther 


Always Be 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO., 3159 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 














in Liz--Kille 
Fly Rod Tin Liz--K¢/ler! 
1/64, 1/32, 1/16 oz., 3 sizes shown exact, now....... .. 35¢ ea. 
SAMPLE OFFER: send dollar for the three sizes and two leaders. 


They Get Fish. 







M. W. Blacketer, writes: “I find the Tin 
Liz to be a very efficient and inexpensive 
lure for bass, crappie, bluegill and sun perch. 
Please rush sample offer.” 
Dr. L. A. Meder, Elkader, Ia., 
writes: “Your small size Tin Liz is 
sure a dandy for pan-fish. More ef- avagtis 
fective than live bait.” 
“Better for crappies than flies or 
live minnows,” says Bill Lucas, Jr. 


Free Catalog of Tin Liz & 
New Hawaiian Wigglers 








Bill DeWitt “ROTARFE™ 
TRANSPARENT FLY BOX 
The Answer to Your Wish 


Rotaree includes every feature ever wished for in 
a fly box. You look through the transparent box, 
see the fly you want and a twist of the wrist brings 
it to a sliding cover, open the cover and—there’s 
your fly. Simple—only two moving parts, 
can be operated with one hand. Indi- 
vidual mothproof compartments protect 
the flies. 


























Sturdily built of tough, resilient 
Pyra-Shell with patented ribbed con- 
struction. Sure-grip safety snap fast- 






ener attaches to button hole 
strap. Weighs less than 2! 


Two Sizes—At Your Dealer or Direct 


No. 29A—Six sections, 342"xi" $1.25 
No. 29B—Eight sections, 4” xil4” 1.50 


BILL DEWITT BAITS Div. 
Shoe Form Co. inc. Dept. O, Auburn, N. Y. 


or 
5 ounces 








The fly you want— 
at a twist of the wrist 
Write for Free Catalog 
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Cash First Prize with War-Scarred 
MONTAGUE Rod 0 


\ HE John R. Mercer was 
handed his $1,000 check as 
winner of First Prize in the 1938 





Puget Sound Salmon Derby, held 
by the Bremerton Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he told a re- 
markable story about his Mon- 


tague rod. It was bought in 1935 
First a companion knocked it 
overboard and it lay in 50 feet of 
salt water for 16 days. It was 
used for two seasons in taking a 

lot of large fish, ranging from 18 

to 31 lbs. Then another friend 
cut off 8 inches of the tip by 
slamming an automobile door on 
it. Yet with its top replaced, it 
was master of the 26-lb. derby- 
winning salmon and is good for 
a lot more! 


You can get a big-value Mon- 
tague Split-Bamboo Rod for any 
kind of fresh-water or salt-wa- 


ter fishing. Shown at right, Fish- 
kill salt-water boat rod. All 
styles more than 200 —and 
priced from $2.50 to $75.00. Ask 
your dealer. 

For valuable new catalog, send 








to Drawer A.M. 


Montague Rod & Reel Co. 
Montague City, Mass. 


MION EXAGGUE 


SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 


















don’t WORRY 


Why put up with yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat- yw hard pads or stiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 454-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 





NEW—1939 CATALOG 


Hot Off the Press 


Complete and informative. Full of valu- 


able hints and suggestions to make your 
fishing more fun. Lists full assortments 
of New DuYoung 
Leaders, made from 


DuPont's new lead- 
ermaterial. 96 pages 
profusely illustrated. 
Pictures and de- 
scribes many new flies and nymphs. Mailed 
a paid for 25c. FREE. With your catalog 


ll send you, with my compliments, either 
my new ‘‘Scape Goat Streamer’’, pictured 
above, or my famous stainless stee| TRIK- 


KUP, the flat folding cup every sportsman 


needs. Mail your 
wAHLENOUyS, 


two bits today, 
and say which gift 
8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


you want. 
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if It You Like Danger—There Are Snakes 


(Continued from page 67) 


large and thick-bodied that it wasn’t un- 
til we got a close view of it, and saw its 
characteristic square. markings, that we 
could be certain it wasn’t a moccasin. 

The water snakes are fast movers, and 
streak for the water as soon as disturbed. 
The only way we could get them was to 
fling our€elves headlong upon them, grab- 
bing them at any part of the body our 
hands happened to touch. That was a 
thrill, for they have vicious jaws and 
know how to use them. You must be care- 
ful, however, not to catch a cottonmouth 
that way. Most nonpoisonous snakes we 
picked up with our hands, not using the 
hook stick at all, and making no attempt 
to avoid their striking if they were in- 
clined to bite. Had we waited to use the 
hook stick, we would have lost a number 
of fine specimens, for snakes can get out 
of sight with incredible speed. We found 
that black snakes were abundant, and 
these speedsters of the reptile world, with 
their relatives, the coach-whip snakes, 
often got away from us. 


A STRETCH of railroad between an au- 
tomobile highway and an abandoned 
station was a rich hunting ground. Near 
the station, called Opal, we found several 
fine gopher, or indigo, snakes—big, black 
brutes which attain a length of seven 
feet. They are as gentle as lambs, and 
won't bite even when you are catching 
them, yet it is a known fact that they 
habitually attack and eat other snakes, 
even the diamond-back rattler, according 
to the natives. 

We were picking up a fine bag of 
snakes, but so far hadn't seen a diamond- 
back, and it was a diamond-back that we 
were particularly eager to get. I remem- 
bered another trip when we had tried 
beating a vast stretch of prairie at night, 
an area reputed to be infested with rat- 
tlers. We had used electric torches and 
a headlight, a powerful lamp and re- 
flector fastened to an elastic headband, 
and connected with dry cells carried in 
the hunter’s vest. That particular night 
one of the party was found feeling about 
the trunks of palmettos with his bare 
hands! I still remember the shock of 
horror with which we saw his rashness. 
That night might have ended in tragedy, 
but, strangely enough, we didn’t see a 
rattlesnake on the entire hunt. 

That afternoon it began to rain, and we 
drove our car into a clearing on the 
prairie so as to renew the hunt early the 
next day. We felt pretty low, for not only 
were we wet, but we had worn ourselves 
out in tramping around, and, though we 
had a number of good specimens, we 
didn’t have the particular snake we 
wanted. I got out of the car and began to 
clear a camp site with my machete. Near- 
by a particularly dense clump of pal- 
mettos aroused my interest. I went over 
and examined it. There, beneath the 
spreading fans, was a huge diamond- 
back, coiled up! 

“Here is one!” I yelled. “The granddad- 
dy of them all!” 

The others came running. The snake 
was undisturbed by the commotion we 
made. Its manner was confident, even 
arrogant, and seemed to say that the rat- 
tler knew that it was king of the prairie, 
feared by all living things. It made no 
movement except for the rapid flicking of 
its tongue. Even its rattle was silent. 

“Wait! Let me get a picture!” said the 
lieutenant. 


He ran for his camera and took a pic- 
ture while we held back the obstructing 
vegetation with our snake hooks. During 
all this time the diamond-back remained 
silent. When the picture was snapped, we 
realized suddenly that the camera had 
been held only three feet away—within 
easy striking distance! 

With deadly snakes, the business of 
picking them up and bagging them re- 
quires not only nerve but a knowledge of 
what not to do. After pinning down this 
chap with my snake hook, I seized him 
securely behind the head and firmly 
grasped his body. Then he began to sing 
his song of hate, rattling so furiously that 
it sounded like the shrill buzzing of a 
dozen cicadas. His widé jaws opened, 
and the needle-pointed fangs showed. He 
was strong, and it took all my strength 
to hold him. He was the picture of de- 
moniac rage. 

“Looks as though he might be kind of 
mad,” said Tabenhouse, trying to appear 
unconcerned, but making a bad job of it. 
An angry diamond-back is a terrifying 
thing. 

“T’ll bet he’d be willing to die right now, 
if he could only get a shot at one of us,” 
said the lieutenant. 

He was exactly six feet long, exclusive 
of the rattle. The rattle had eleven seg- 
ments, or links, and the fangs were five 
eighths of an inch along the curve. 

The boys held open a large canvas bag, 
and the snake was maneuvered into it. 
That’s a ticklish job. You must be sure 
that all of the body is within the bag, for 
otherwise the snake can pull itself com- 
pletely out. I did this, the hand holding 
the head being thrust deep down after 
the body before letting go. I withdrew 
my hand quickly, and then you could 
hear all of us sigh in unison. 

You see, the tendency of all snakes is 
to draw back their heads when they feel 
themselves released. That gives time to 
withdraw the hand, but you must do it 
quickly. The top of the bag was then 
twisted shut and tied securely. The big 
diamond-back was secured. But care 
must be used in carrying the bag. Never 
must it be allowed to dangle against the 
body, for snakes have been known to 
bite through a bag. Our hunting trip was 
a success. 

Not many persons can see sport in 
handling a diamond-back. But I find that 
every snake-hunting excursion I make 
gives me real thrills. You have to feel 
just that way, if you would bring them 
back a-writhe! 


Battling Black Snake 


RAILWAY section crew, operating 

near Bluefield, W. Va., offers further 
evidence of the value of the black snake. 
The men report that they recently heard 
an odd rustling in the leaves near where 
they were working. Investigation dis- 
closed a 6-ft. black snake in a tree. The 
snake seemed to be watching some- 
thing. In a moment, a copperhead 
slithered along the ground toward the 
tree. The black snake waited until the 
unsuspecting copperhead was directly 
below, then flashed out of the tree, 
grabbed the poisonous reptile by the 
back of the head, and whipped it to 
death. Then, after shaking itself, and 
taking a deep breath, the black snake 
calmly swallowed the 22-in. copperhead. 
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Wind in Their Wings 


(Continued from page 35) 


honking geese and the raucous snores 
of my five companions soon lulled my 
tired body to sleep. 

During the night the air became 
sharply cold—a strange cold, penetrating 
the marrow and chilling the blood. 

Hours before dawn, our numbed legs 
were shoved into clammy hip boots. 
How the trapper managed to steer a 
course through the darkness of that 
wind-whipped bog mystifies me. After 
a monotonous hike, during which we 
didn’t even attempt conversation, our 
guide finally announced that we were 
near our destination. Indeed, I could 
almost hear the geese gabbling, though 
less optimistic members of the party 
contended that all they could hear was 
their own teeth chattering. 


T THE trapper’s suggestion, we 
squatted down in the ooze as best 
we could, conserving our energy and 
anxiously waiting for daylight. It was 
not long in coming, and the first streaks 
of that chill dawn unveiled the most 
magnificent sight I have ever beheld. 
Scarcely half a mile before us floated 
what seemed to be a cloud of black 
confetti. Geese—how many we could 
only guess—rose and fell over the marsh 
like animated bits of paper. 

We elected to attempt a stalk. Pro- 
ceeding slowly along at semi-crouch for 
perhaps half an hour, we finally saw 
that the geese were steadily moving 
ahead of us. About a quarter mile sep- 
arated us from what seemed to be the 
main horde, but, under our present 
method of approach, it was proving im- 
possible to shorten the gap. Hurried 
consultation evolved another strategy— 
we would complete the approach on all 
fours! 

I have never experienced such para- 
lyzing cold. My hands, groping in the 
freezing water, became the color of raw 
beef. Ice particles had been forming for 
hours and, whenever I raised my head 
to observe the geese, cutting winds 
brought tears to my eyes. We were 
crawling through heavy grass, possibly 
a foot high, which hardly screened our 
movements at all. 

Directly ahead of us, above us, and all 
around us, the shrill “hank, onk-hank- 
ing” of geese seemed without end. Often, 
as we looked above, scattered birds could 
be seen flying overhead within easy 
range. Stragglers, however tempting, 
were absolutely ignored. Yard by yard, 
we crawled forward. 

How much more misery I might have 
endured I'll never know for, suddenly, 
our painful and carefully planned ap- 
proach was halted. The sheltering grass 
ended. Before us lay a denuded stretch 
of marsh, already dotted by water pud- 
dles, and covered as far as the eye could 
see with a gigantic blanket of blue and 
white. Had I not seen these geese my- 
self, I would never have believed it pos- 
sible. We knelt at the edge of a vast, 
barren flat, three miles square, entirely 
covered by feeding geese. From all 
points of the compass, some flying high 
and others low, more geese came to join 
the main raft. 

It became quickly apparent, however, 
that our cherished hope of bombarding 
the great raft was idle. More than 100 
yards separated us from the nearest 

The intervening stretch 


feeding birds. 
was impossible to negotiate without de- 


We elected, instead, to take the 
Al- 


tection. 
first good incoming band of geese. 
most at once the birds appeared. 

“Don't shoot until they’re right above 
us,” the trapper warned. “They always 
look close because they’re so big, but 
don’t let that fool you.” 

Huge wings, moving in powerful 
strokes, long necks extended stiffly, they 
rapidly drew within range. “Give it to 
’em,” some one yelled, and we opened 
fire. Then followed an unforgettable 
minute. At the crack of our guns, thou- 
sands upon thousands of near-by geese 
leaped into the air, and the roar of fan- 
ning wings all but drowned out the 
shooting. Heavy bodies thudded around 
us, splashing up water and almost bury- 
ing themselves in the mud. The escaping 
members of our particular little flock 
never broke their stride. With deliber- 
ate, measured wing beats, the unwound- 
ed geese pulled out of danger. 

Great clouds of birds, frightened by 
the commotion, moved nervously over 
the marsh. Now and again singles, small 
groups, or pairs drifted about us. We 
picked up eight birds, victims of our 
too-concentrated fire. Using the stiff 
marsh stubble for mooring masts, we 
impaled each goose through the bill, 
and soon we had them sitting around 
in lifelike postures on the half-frozen 
ground. 

The great masses of frightened geese 
soon settled back to earth. Only those 
quite near us had taken flight. The ones 
farther away remained undisturbed. As 
I walked along, it became apparent that 
stalking was useless. Standing erect and 
moving briskly to warm my almost- 
freezing body, I started toward the 
game. Now and again I could hear my 
companions shooting and occasional 
backward glances assured me they 
weren't wasting too much ammunition 

As I walked along, the geese moved 
from before me in solid waves. They 
would split, rise leisurely, and light again 
fan-fashion, possibly 200 yards farther 
away. Though I walked through the 
feeding raft from one end to the other, 
I was unable to put more than a small 
portion into the air at any one time. 


URING all this time, countless geese, 
for the most part far beyond range, 

flew above and all around me in endless 
formations. Now and then some goose, 
less wise than his fellows, miscalculated 
distance, but, more often than not, he 
pulled through to safety. By dint of per- 
severance, I finally managed to get the 
five allowed under the law. 

By this time, the early drizzle was fast 
becoming full-grown. Water, seeping 
through leaky spots of my old hunting 
coat, added nothing to my physical joy. 
Bending awkwardly beneath some thirty 
pounds of cold, dead geese, my gun, 
shells, and water-soaked clothing, I re- 
traced my steps with all possible haste. 
My companions, with nineteen blues and 
whites among them, were more than 
glad to call it a day. Loaded down with 
geese and equipment, we sloshed our 
bedraggled way toward the car. Behind 
us, their indignant screams and honks 
mingling with the rain, the thousands of 
geese gabbled and fed on their vast 
winter home. But, cold, wind, and weary 
walking are forgot if you have a legal 
limit of those gallant blue and white 
birds swinging at your side. 
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NEW BAY CITY REEL 


All the salt water reels by Ocean City 
are completely new, the result of the most 
modern development in machinery and 
skilled workmanship in fishing reel poe o 


As soon as you see them, you will readily 
agree they are more handsome, more 
modern, more sturdy and have more new 
features than thought possible. 


NEW FEATURES INCLUDE 


1. Oililite self-lubricating Spool Bearings, which 
need no oiling the life of the reel unless 
washed out with a grease solvent. 
| 2. New Torpedo Shaped Handle Knobs to 
eliminate cramped fingers and wrists. 
3. New lubricating features which allow reel 
to be completely greased from the outside 
without the use of a single tool. 
4. New lubricating features that permit greas- 
ing the handle knob, click and other points 
which previously could not be reached with oil. 
5. The truest and finest running spools ever 
made for fishing reels. 
6. All star drags equipped with genuine 
chrome leather washers which make possible 
the smoothest yet most powerful drag developed 
for landing the big fish. 
All the above is in addition to 

To me the famous exclusive patented 
= features found only in Reels 

: by Ocean City; such as Syn- 
chro Mesh with Automatic Free 
Spool Lever, Combination 
Handle Nut Lock and Wrench 
and etc. 
Never before have reels been 
~ offered that so much appeal 
because of their beauty, quality and price. 
Yhe Bay City Reel can be had in six sizes 
100, 150, 200, 250, 300 and 400 yard sizes and 
prices start at $5.00. 


FAR KAST REELS 


We now offer 8 Far Kast Reels—the reels 
with AUTOMATIC THUMBING which caused 
such a sensation last season. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 


Send for Free Catalog 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET + PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Hildebrandt's HINTS 
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Chock full of spinner-fishing 
information from the boys 
who KNOW. Shows spinners, 
flies, leaders for any kind of 
fish, whether you flyfish, bait- 
cast or troll. Fish-tested for 
40 years, 


Send for Your FREE Copy Now 


Shows all the old standbys 
and NEW Flickers, NE 
Russian, NEW Widows—helps you select best 
combinations for YOUR fishing. 


HILDEBRANODT 


|} 121 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 
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Choose Your Line for 
Sport and Success 








} seldom see a finer pair of tarpon | 


Ol 
y em these—128 Ibs. and 148 lbs.—taken 
by J. M. Nichols, nationally prominent bank- 
er of Chicago. They were fought with regu- 
lation tarpon light tackle, including an Ash- 
away 9-thread 27-Ib. test hand laid linen line. 
. Ashaway salt water lines are made for 


every kind of fishing and used around the | 


world. They hold most world’s records. Ash- 
away Original Cuttyhunk, Zane Grey, Sea 
Sport, Joseph Jefferson, Boatman’s Special, 
Surf Taper and Surfman’s. Price range, from 
70c for 50 yards of No. 6 to $30.00 for 600 
of Zane Grey Special Tapered 72 to 36. Ask 
your dealer. Write for Catalog—FREE. 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Always Buy Only 





FISHING LINES 












fY¥ou Can Increase Your Income 

quickly and easily at home. Went- 
worth supplies you with work and 
furnishes all materials. Write today 
for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Co. 
DEPT. 326 Hamilton, 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
al tome M 


Led. 
Ont. 








Fellows, Here’s A Bargain!!! 


Justtoacquaint 


you with 


LUXON 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


Swivel Shaft 
Spinners 
Every swivel and 
lockfast snap built 
into spinner. Better 
action Lighter 
Stronger Six AS- 
SORTED lures of the 
type illustrated (with 
Single and double 
blades) are yours for 

ONE DOLLAR 


Guaranteed against 
any defect. Glad to 
mail you descriptive 
catalogue, too. 

ART WIRE & 
STAMPING CO. 
16-S Boyden Place, 

Newark, N. J. 





SET OF 6 $1.00 

















Wild Russian Boars in Tennessee 


(Continued from page 


The infuriated beast didn’t hesi- 

He charged us instantly with all 
ferocity inherent in these wild 
tuskers. I never knew before that wild 
boars could move so swiftly. I leaped 
hastily behind a large stump, and Ellis 
swung into a tree just as the beast 
grazed his feet. 

Realizing instantly that both Ellis 
and myself were momentarily out of 
his reach, the boar wheeled and charged 
Moore. Before Moore had a chance to 
move, the boar was upon him. Just as 
the angry beast was about to strike 
Moore head-on, one of the dogs leaped 
over the boar’s head, momentarily ob- 
scuring the tusker’s vision. This was 
all that saved Moore's life. The leaping 
dog had caused the boar to swerve 
slightly, and, instead of hitting Moore 
full-on, the beast sideswiped the camera- 
man, knocked him over a log, demolished 
the camera, and then, by his own 
momentum, the animal lunged over the 
prostrate Moore and continued his mad 
dash down a steep slope. 


to us. 
tate. 
the 


Y THIS time, I had managed to get 

my rifle in position, and fired again. 
The bullet passed through the boar’s 
body, bringing him down. As the beast 
rolled over, he pinned one of the dogs 
under him. The wounded boar, in a 
frenzy of fury, twisted his body around 
until he was in a position to rip the 
dog’s throat open with his long tusk. 
3efore he could do this, however, I shot 
him through the head. 

All of this excitement happened in 
the space of a few seconds. A wild 
Russian boar wastes no time when he 
gets going, and, of all beasts, he is the 


least tolerant of human beings. These 
boars have tusks that are sharp as 
knives, and the hunter who finds him- 
self at close quarters with one had 
better kill him instantly or climb a 
tree. The beasts have been known to 
keep unarmed men in trees for hours 


at a time, and often kill or maim dogs 
that bay them. Sows with young are 
especially ferocious, as are wounded 
males: Their hides are so tough that 
only bullets from high-powered rifles 
will penetrate them. Smaller bullets 
may break a few ribs, but the hunter 
who uses them won't go home with 
any bacon. 

The only person I've 
survived after being 
by a wild boar, aside 
Zeke Ellis, brother of 
guided us on our hunt. 
to say of his experience: 

“Ben and I were guiding a party of 
hunters in 1937. We had just sat down 
to lunch after several hours of tramp- 
ing through the forest. While we were 
eating, the dogs raised a commotion in 
a thicket. Ben and I thought they 
were fighting, and went to separate 
them. When we arrived, we found they 
had a boar at bay. 

“The beast charged me immediately, 
and, as he did, Ben fired at him. Luckily, 
the bullet broke off one of the boar’s 
tusks. The tusker struck me in the 
hip with his snout, knocked me down, 
and smeared me with blood. As I 
lay helpless on the ground, the boar 
turned in a flash, and returned to the 
attack. Then the dogs were on top of 
the boar. As we were all going around 
and around, Ben fired five bullets into 


heard of who 
knocked down 
from Moore, is 
the man who 
Zeke had this 





23) 
the boar before he killed him. It all 
happened so fast I didn’t have time 


to think, but I didn’t want any more 
lunch when it was over.” 

Those who saw the attack on Zeke 
say it is a miracle that he escaped being 
disemboweled or shot during the furious 
mélée. 

One of the first hunters to bag a 
boar last year was Sam F. Brewster, 
State Commissioner of Conservation. 
His experience was typical of the aver- 
age hunter. Brewster, accompanied by 
a guide and two dogs, started before 
dawn into a region of almost impene- 
trable thickets. They plowed through 
the brush until about noon when their 
dogs struck a trail. The dogs kept on 
the trail for more than half an hour, 
covering three or four miles, before they 
brought their quarry to bay. When 
Brewster and the guide caught up with 
the dogs, they found the boar charging 
savagely back and forth as the dogs 
harassed him. Brewster fired, and 
brought him down. 

But that was the easiest part of the 
hunt. The problem now was to get the 
carcass of the boar out of the forest. 
Cutting a pole, Brewster and the guide 
lashed the beast to it, and set out for 
camp, stumbling uphill and slipping and 
sliding down. The going was so rough 
that they could take only a few steps at 
atime. Finally, after eight miles of this 
back-breaking work, they reached camp 
with the 200-pound boar. They were 
weary to the point of exhaustion, but 
happy because they had their trophy. 

I've talked to many hunters from 
different stations in life, but one thing 


they are all agreed upon—wild-boar 
hunting is the most exciting sport they 
ever experienced. I’ve hunted and 
studied wild animals all of my life— 
it’s my business—and I heartily agree 
with the other hunters, for hunting 
wild boars has been my most exciting 


adventure. 

And the most exciting moment of my 
entire hunting career came when I 
raised my rifle to shoot over Moore’s 
head at the tusker which had knocked 
him down. As for Moore, he says it all 
happened too quickly for him even to 
be frightened, although he was pale and 
shaky for a while afterward. However, 
he was able to enjoy the feast when we 
got home. And was that meat good! 
It tasted like pork that had been flavored 
with bear. 


More Land for Bird Refuge 


ERMANENT administration of the 

5,600-acre Edmonds, Washington 
County, site of the Maine Rural Life 
Land Utilization Project has been as- 
signed by executive order to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The area becomes a part of the Moose- 
horn Migratory Bird Refuge. The land 
involved in the transfer runs southwest 
from the Cobscook River to the Marion 
town line. 

The Moosehorn Refuge provides sanc- 
tuary for a variety of wildlife. It was 
established last summer, however, pri- 
marily for protection and preservation 
of woodcock. The refuge is in a region 
where the birds first land after crossing 
the Bay of Fundy on their annual south- 
ward migration. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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The Camera Hunter Noack Luck 


(Continued from page 49) 


“dead” ’coon had taken a deep breath. 

I slid six feet down the tree trunk 
as if it had been greased, and a roar of 
derisive laughter floated up from the 
ground. 

I broke off a short, dead branch, 
reached up and poked the ’coon in the 
ribs. He uncurled, in no great hurry, 
stretched his head out, and looked down. 

On the ground, three jaws dropped, 
three sets of eyes popped, and I heard 
Hastings say: “Hell! He’s alive!” 

I hauled a camera up on the end of 
a light line. The ’coon left the nest, 
still in no great hurry, crawled out on 
a branch of the oak and posed there 
for a picture, the like of which I'll 
probably never get again. 

Camera hunter’s luck, brother; 
and nothing more. 

A good many of the bird pictures I 
have made have been due entirely to 
good luck. 

Almost every hunter who has camped 
in the evergreen forests of the North 
knows the Canada jay, more often called 
the moose bird or whisky jack. They 
haunt the back doors of hunting camps, 
on the watch for scraps of food. They'll 
dart down and steal a strip of bacon al- 
most out of the skillet. Yet few woods- 
men have ever seen the nest or young of 
a moose bird. 

I happen to be the only person who 
has photographed a whisky-jack nest 
in Michigan, but I can’t claim any credit. 
That was another lucky accident. 


luck 


E WERE up on Isle Royale again, 
the last week in April, transferring 
live-trapped moose across Lake Superior 
to the mainland. I climbed up on a loose 
pile of logs and poles one afternoon, 
for a picture of a cow moose that had 


starved to death during the winter. A 
log rolled under my feet and dropped 
me about a yard to a hard landing, 
camera and all. 

What I did to my right ankle ended 


my part in the moose crating and 
handling right there. 
Two days later, able to hobble with 


the aid of a walking stick, I wandered 
back onto an open ridge a half mile 
behind the camp. The ankle bothered 
me, and I sat down to smoke. 

While I sat there, a moose bird pitched 
down, scratched around in the dead 
leaves for bits of food, flew up into the 
top of a young balsam down the ridge. 
I followed her down to the tree and | 
could see the nest twenty yards away. 

I managed to hitch part way up the 
tree. The young jays were almost ready 
for flight. One fluttered over the edge 
of the nest and down to the ground. 
I perched him on a low branch, stood 
by no more than two yards away, and 
photographed the old bird with him 
time after time as she came back to 
the nest with food. When I was through, 
I hoisted the youngster back to the edge 
of the nest on the end of a short pole. 
He scrambled back where he belonged 
and that was that. 

I don’t mean to convey the idea that 
luck is the only thing you need to make 
good wildlife pictures. It calls for pa- 
tience and hard work, and some skill 
and good equipment, and a lot of other 
things besides. 

But luck is a mighty important in- 
gredient in camera hunting. Without it 
the wildlife photographer would miss 
half of his prize shots. With it, if he’s 
ready to take advantage of it, he'll get 
a lot of pictures he knows full well he 
didn’t earn and doesn’t deserve! 


Red Wolf 


(Continued from page 28) 


in a split second and I shot instinctively, 
the 220-grain bullet entering his brain 
and killing him instantly. 

Not until half an hour later did I 
realize that I had shot the jaguar in the 
head, destroying the skull and render- 
ing it useless for the academy. No other 
shot would have been safe at such close 
range, but I knew that Dr. Rehn would 
be disappointed. 

“Look!” said Pareira again, interrupt- 
ing my thoughts. He had reined up his 
horse and was pointing out across the 
woods. I hurried alongside. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Lobo,” grunted Pareira. 

Then I saw! Standing about 100 
yards away, head, neck and shoulders 
above the grass, was a red wolf. The 
beast looked like an enormous red fox 
with ears like a police dog’s. These 
large ears were pricked up now, in 
curiosity, and the black-tipped mane 
on his neck and shoulders glistened in 
the sun. 

Here was one of the rarest creatures 
in the world, standing there looking at 
me. I couldn’t miss at a time like this. 
But I missed! At the shot, the wolf 
whirled and started away in an awk- 
ward, stiff gallop. My second shot was 
high, and now he was out of sight. In 


desperation, I held my rifle on an open- 
ing and waited. As the tawny form 
flashed into the clear, I pulled the 
trigger and he went down. I ran toward 
him, shouting for Pareira to follow. 

“His hide no good,” he grunted. 

I said nothing. Sam rode up and he 
was greatly excited when he saw the 
wolf. 

“T’ll hang back with it,” he chuckled. 
“You ride on ahead and show Dr. Rehn 
the jaguar. He'll be disappointed over 
your having to spoil the jaguar’s skull, 
and, just about that time, I'll ride in 
with the wolf. Won't that be sump’n!” 

It was sump’n, all right. Dr. Rehn 
was highly elated over the wolf and 
took infinite pains in skinning and 
skeletonizing it. The result may be seen 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia, where Dr. Rehn will tell 
you about it—if he’s not in Africa, or 
Alaska, or Costa Rica. 

As for me, I like to sit and look at a 
spotted rug and dream of days on the 
trail and cool nights in the jungle with 
Sammy Hoopes, “The Mister,” Dr. Rehn, 
and the Indian boys, of trim, lovable 
Monkey, and grouchy old Bob, and that 
irrepressible red pup. And, most of all, 
about the rare red wolf that saved 
the day. 
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Mail coupon today! Plot now against the 
“big ones” you lost last year. . Sa more 
trout every trip with tackle shown in 


| Weber’s new 96-page catalog for 1939. 








FEBRUARY, 19389 


Shows hundreds of flies and specialty lures in life- 
like colors; rods, lines, reels, leaders, supplies, com- 
plete outfits . . . contains invaluable “dope” on 
fish-habits and casting methods... everything the 
beginner needs or the 

“old timer” wants, for NMGAELE 
a bigger season and 
more fish. Write now. 
See your dealer early. 
Go Weber and you'll 
go well-prepared ! 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Catalog and “Moviegram” Fly 
Casting Instructions FREE with 
25c 742 ft. LEADER or this 25¢ 
HAIRAKLE — Weber’s new- 


est, deadly surface lure. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
e C7 in rev tracker 


<<< <= = a oe oo ay 
Weber Lifelike Fly Co. 
Box 3930, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Enclosed find 25c for (check one only): 
) HAIRAKLE () FINETEST TROUT LEADER, 
7/2 ft., Dryfly Level . . . with which include FREE Cat- 
alog and Moviegram Fly Casting Instructions. 
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New SaltWater Records 


ARINE angling last year probably 

was the most bizarre in history 

Several novices, making their 

first fishing trips, came back 
with world’s-record catches, while few 
veterans were able to top their own 
previous efforts. With the reports all in, 
American anglers are far ahead of 
fishermen in other sections of the world 
in the number of records standing to 
their credit. Of all fish listed in the 
major charts, 73% percent were taken 
in North American waters. In the 
records of the women anglers, more 
than 85% percent of the fish were caught 
off the North American coasts. 

F. Alfred Kenney, a photographer of 
Shelburne, N. S., made what was prob- 
ably the outstanding catch of the year. 
Kenney’s bluefin tuna, caught right in 
Shelburne Harbor, September 4, 1938, 
weighed 864 lb. It measured ¥& ft. 4 in. 
in length, 7 ft. 4 in. in girth, and had a 
tail span of 35 in. Kenney fought this 
giant fish for 4% hours on an American- 
made 16/0 reel, mounted on a rod that 
had a 24-oz. tip. He used a 54-thread 
line, which was heavier than most Nova 
Scotia anglers used last year. Kenney’s 
fish replaces L. Mitchell-Henry’s 851- 
pounder, which has held top position 
for the species since 1933. Mitchell- 
Henry’s fish was caught off Whitby, 
England. 

Just to prove that many of the better 
bluefin tuna waters have not been 
properly publicized, B..Davis Crownin- 
shield, of Marblehead, Mass., went fish- 
ing in Ipswich Bay, Mass., and brought 
in a 710-lb. tuna for a new United States 
coast record. Crowninshield took his 
fish on 39-thread line. 

A new world's record for white marlin 
was set by L. F. Hooper, of Essex 
Fells, N. J., who chartered a boat off 
Miami Beach, Fla., last March and re- 
turned with a 161-lb. white marlin which 
replaced Carl W. Badenhausen’s 158- 
pounder, caught three days previously on 
the Gulf Stream edge of the Great Ba- 
hama bank. Both these fish top the 1936 
white-marlin record of Mrs. Marion B. 
Stevens, of Miami Beach, Fla., although 
Mrs. Stevens still holds the species rec- 
ord for women anglers. 

The world’s tarpon record also was 
surpassed in 1938. This new mark of 
247 lb. was established last March by 
Harry Sedgwick, of York Mills, Ont., 
on the Panuco River near Tampico, 
Mex. Sedgwick had previously had little 
experience with big fish. 

In the Pacific, a new sailfish record 
for these waters went on the official 
charts when the Pacific Sailfish Club of 
Balboa, Canal Zone, reported a 190-lb. 
specimen measuring 10 ft. 2% in. in 
length, with a girth of 39 in. The angler 
was Edmund Tremayne, of Falmouth, 
England. Fishing from the launch of a 
yacht with a 30-thread line and a feather 
lure, Tremayne caught the fish off the 
Galapagos Islands. It is now in the 
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THOMAS AITKEN 


Editor 


fish collection of the British Museum. 

Just in time to be included in the 1938 
records, comes Mrs. J. F. Crane, of 
Louisville, Ky., with a 92%-lb. Atlantic 
sailfish, caught off Miami Beach, Decem- 
ber 18. This fighting fish, which sets a 
new woman’s record, was an unusually 
clean catch, which I weighed myself. 

An interesting species making its de- 
but in the record charts this year is the 
African pompano. This is really a grand 
game fish, and, although heavier fish 
may have been caught by some of the 
millions of marine anglers, one weigh- 
ing 35 lb., caught last January off West 
End, B. W. I., by Rowe B. Metcalf, of 
Greenwich, Conn., is the heaviest that 
has come to my attention. It was caught 
on an 18-thread line and a 6-oz. tip. 

The women’s record for white-sea- 
sharks was established when Mrs. Mi- 
chael Lerner, of Miami Beach, Fla., came 
through with a 432-lb. specimen caught 
off Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. So far as 
I've been able to learn, Mrs. Lerner is 
the first woman to battle successfully 
one of the fighters. 

I have never before been able to catch 
up with a record crevalle, one of the 
best fighting fish in the jack family, but 
last winter I ran 


across, and per- Alfred Kenney beside 
sonally inspected, the 864-pound tuna 
a 34-lb. specimen he caught off Shel- 
caught by Mrs. burne, N. S., to shat- 
Michael Pym, of ter the record for 


these giant bluefins 


— 


a 

















Mrs. Michael Lerner, holder of the white-sea-shark record, landing a big broadbill swordfish 
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Rhinebeck, N. Y., taken off Florida's 
Key Largo. This fish is accordingly 
recognized as the heaviest crevalle ever 
taken by a woman angler. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
by a woman angler during 1938 was 
made by Miss Frances Weir, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, who went fishing at Cat Cay 
in the Bahamas and successfully boated 
a 450-lb. Gulf Stream blue marlin on 
a 24-thread line. This is a record for 
women on a line of this weight, and I 
believe it is a 24-thread record for both 
men and women in Atlantic waters. 

Robert Hazleton, a student at Fay 
School in Massachussetts, created quite 
a sensation last summer when he caught 
a 538-lb. blue marlin off the Bahamas. 
Hazleton, you see, is only 13 years of 
age, which makes him a veteran rather 
early in life. During a 12-day trip, he 
hooked 22 big blue marlin and success- 
fully boated five. 

There are too many species of bonito, 
or closely related fishes, to permit a 
successful attempt to separate them, 
especially when the anglers themselves 
are never sure. It obviously isn’t pos- 
sible for me to inspect each catch per- 
sonally, but last winter I weighed and 
identified what I consider to be a record 
for ocean bonito (Gymnosarda pelamis), 
or, if you prefer the Florida name, an 
Arctic bonito. Jack H. Kracke, of 
Douglaston, N. Y., caught this fish, an 
even 20-lb. specimen off Tavernier, Fla., 
to take first prize in the Metropolitan 
Miami Tournament. It is the world’s 
record in my private list. 

On the authority of T. C. Roughley, 
economic zoologist of the Technological 
Museum, Sydney, Australia, it has been 
shown that two distinct species of yel- 
lowtail inhabit the Pacific waters, and 
they have accordingly been separated in 
this year’s charts. 


Another fish of record size was a 
white shark weighing 1,023 lb. which 
was caught on a 39-thread line by 
G. R. Cowell off the South Australian 
coast. After being gaffed this big fish 
was shot which bars it from American 
recognition, although, at the time it 
was caught, the shooting of sharks in 
Australia was permissible. Word 
recently received from Clive W. Firth, 
president of the New South Wales Rod 
Fishers’ Society, that shooting would 


was | 


be barred in the future to conform with | 


American rules. 

Last year, T. A. Bell, of Melbourne, 
Australia, brought to gaff a tiger shark 
that weighed 1151 lb. off Bermagui, New 
South Wales, on a 39-thread line. 

A check of the fishing centers along 
both coasts of America reveals that more 
than twice as many persons engaged in 
marine angling last year as the year 
previous. This brings to mind but one 
thought—will the fish themselves sur- 
vive? My belief is that there is little to 
worry about in this respect at this time, 
when we consider only the large oceanic 
species of game fishes. 

However, Marine game fishing is a 
grand sport, and it is too bad that the 
angler’s conscience is so often thrown 
overpoard with the boat’s anchor. 
the Romans, many centuries ago, were 
considering methods of curtailing the 
Mediterranean tuna catch. Just what 
they did about it, I don’t know, but 
current reports show that the tuna 
catches in those same waters nearly 
2,000 years later are still up to standard 

Perhaps it is the cycle of the fish 
themselves which strikes an even bal 
ance in marine wildlife. Just what goes 
on below the surface of the ocean is 
almost as much of a mystery today as it 
was in the beginning of life itself. 
Thomas Aitken. 


Try Your Flies on Shad 


(Continued from page 29) 


man, but merely because my pleasure 
comes from taking fish on flies. I tied 
to my leader a Number 4 steelhead fly 
I developed a few years ago. It has a 
very thick silver-tinsel body, orange 
hackles and tail, a black ostrich wing 
extending back to the tip of the rather 
long tail, and small white shoulders as 
jungle-cock feathers are tied on salmon 
flies. 

Casting again, I extended about fifty 
feet of line and dropped the fly quarter- 
ing downstream. When the line straight- 
ened out in the edge of the fast water 
below me, I began to work the fly, 
pulling in a few inches of line and 
letting it slip out through the guides. 

I jiggled the fly for a couple of min- 
utes, then a fish struck, swirled at the 
surface and started a downstream run 
in the fast water. At the end of the 
run, which took out fifty or sixty feet 
of line, he cut out across the current and 
headed upstream at a surprisingly fast 
clip against the rushing water. Then 
he leaped at least two feet clear above 
the surface, landed with his head point- 
ing toward the ocean, and away he 
went on a long, downstream dash. 

There were no snags, so I let him 
run, believing that the faster he moved 
the sooner he would tire, and there 
was plenty of space to play him on my 
long line, which carries 175 yards of 
backing. 

When he had out about 150 feet of 
line, the frantic shad darted shore- 
ward into the back eddy, then headed 
toward me ten times as fast as I could 
take up the slack. For a time, I was not 
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sure he was still on, but a fish jumped 
about forty feet from me, and, his 
bright, silvery side glistened in the 
sun, I caught the flash of light on a 
leader running from his gaping mouth. 

Eventually his runs became shorter 
The rather stiff drag on the reel 
vented him from reaching the 
water, so I began to move toward 


as 


fast 


Still, | 


pre- | 


shore | 


as he cut back and forth, trying valiant- | 


ly to turn and head down with the | 
current. 

Henry left off fishing to join me. 
“Don’t force him too hard,” he advised 


“Unless you are fast to the upper lip, the 
hook might tear out.” 

Slowly I backed up on the gravel, 
gingerly maneuvered the struggling fish 
through the shallows and slid him up on 
the gently sloping beach. 

Back in the stream again, Henry 
hooked and lost two shad within ten 
minutes, then tied into a 4%-pounder 
that kept him busy for a quarter of an 
hour before he landed the leaping, rush- 
ing scrapper. 

During the next hour, I had ten strikes 
and hooked six fish on the same fly 
I didn’t land all of them, but those shad, 


which are not listed as game fish in 
California, fight as hard and as fast 
as any black bass of equal weight, 
and make much longer runs. 


If you happen to be within striking 
distance of the upper Sacramento Valley 
next year during June or July, and, if 
you want to try something new in the 


way of fly or spinner fishing, rig up 
your fly rod and take a whirl at the 
shad. I don’t think you'll be disappointed. | 
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10 NEW MODELS 
FOR 1939 





No. 160. New light weight casting reel, 3-1 
gear ratio 150 yd. capacity. Star drag. 
Streamlined (convex) metal bound end 


plates, &6.00 
New reels for bottom fishing. New reels, 
ball-bearing mounted for casting. 60 models 
of salt water reels from $1.50 up. 

oe * . 


Write for free catalog. 


PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 


Dept. 029 159 W. Lehigh Ave. Phila., Pa. 

















ANNOUNCING THE 


SOLUNAR TABLES 


for 1939 


Forecasting the feeding timesof all fish and game for the entire 


year in all parts of the country. Scientifically and accurately 

calculated 
Don’t just trust to luck To be sure of a good day's sport, 
day in the outdoors with SOLUNAR TABLES. Get 


{the 1989 SOLUNAR TABLES today. If your dealer 
ou, send us the attached coupon. 





J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, WN. J. 

Find ed 50 cents for my copy of the SOLUNAR TABLES 
for 1s #39, to tell me the feeding times of fish and game each 
» entire year 


When Writing ‘Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 





1939 Government Jobs 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 


MEN—WOMEN. Common Ed- 
ucation usually sufficient. Write 
immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of many posi- 
tions and particulars telling how 
to qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

__Dept. G262 Rochester, N.V. Y. 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best sBescund ‘eoatie’ the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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SPECIES LB | ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
AFRICAN POMPANO Hynnis cubensis 35 1938 | Rowe B. Metcalf West End, B.W.|. 
ALBACORE Germo alalunga 66!/4 1912 Frank Kelly Off Catalina, Cal. 
AMBERJACK Seriola lalandi 106 1937 Harvey M. Harker Off Passagrille, Fla. 
BASS (channel) Sciaenops ocellatus 74 1929 Chas. D. Beckmann Chincoteague, Va. 
BASS (striped) Roccus lineatus 73 1913 Chas. B. Church Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
BASS (white sea) Cynoscion nobilis 68!/, 1937 James Bailey Off Coronados Islands, Mex. 
BLUEFISH Pomatomus saltatriz 25 1874 L. Hathaway Cohasset, Mass. 
BONEFISH Albula vulpes 133%, | 1919 B. F. Peek Bimini Flats, B.W.1. 
CREVALLE (jack) Caranx hippos 42 1931 Moise N. Kaplan Ten Thousand Islands, Fla. 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus 63 1930 Zane Grey Off Tahiti 
KINGFISH (king cero} Scomberomorus cavalla | 73!/, | 1935 | Lerner B. Harrison Off Bimini, B.W.\, ysSili 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina | 976 1926 | Laurie D. Mitchell Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla | 636 1935 | Thomo; H. Shevlin Off Bimini, B.W.|. 
MARLIN (striped) Makaira mitsukurii | 692 1931 | Alphonse Hamann Off Balboa, Cal. 
MARLIN (white) om Makaira albida 161 1938 L. F. Hooper Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
PERMIT (great pompano) Trachinotus goodei 37, | 1936 Howard C. Miller Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
ROOSTER FISH Nematistius pectoralis 72 1937 Cyril C. Chandler Bay of Panama 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) Istiophorus americanus | 106 1929 W. A. Bonnell Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
SAILFISH (Pacific) Istiophorus greyi 190 1938 Edmund Tremayne Galapagos Islands 
SHARK (mako) Isuropsis mako | 798 1931 H. White-Wickham Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
SHARK (white sec) Carcharodon carcharias | 998 1935 Francis H. Low Off Brielle, N. J. 
SNOOK (robalo) Centropomus undecimalis 49!/, 1926 L. S. Caine Marco, Fla. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius | 842 1936 Geo. W. Garey Off Tocopilla, Chile 
TARPON Tarpon atlanticus 247 1938 Harry Sedgwick Panuco River, Mex. 
TUNA (Allison) Semathunnus allisoni | 236 1924 Andrew R. Martin Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
TUNA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus 864 1938 F. Alfred Kenney Shelburne Harbor, N, S. ; 
TUNA (curved yellowfin) Semathunnus itosibi | 265 1937 James W. Harvey Off Hawaii 
TUNA (Guild) Semathunnus guildi 176 1933 Aksel Wichfeld Off Tahiti 
WAHOO Acanthocybium solandri 124%, 1935 J. B. Stickney Off Hawaii i 
WEAKFISH (sea trout) Cynoscion regalis 173/i6 | 1933 Fred J. Conzen Peconic Bay, N. Y. f 
YELLOWTAIL (American) Seriola dorsalis | 60, | 1908 | W. W. Simpson Off Catalina, Cal. 
YELLOWTAIL (South Seas) Seriola grandis i 1926 Zane Grey Off Russell, N. Z. - 
' 
NORTH AMERICAN RECORDS [ohn ivn ives ine) | 
SPECIES LB. |YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
g 
| 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus él 1935 Jack Gore Off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina | 622 1936 Geo. F. Baker, Jr. Gulf of Panama, C. Z. | q 
SAILFISH (Pacific) Istiophorus greyi | 182 1935 Louis W. Myers Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. | 
SHARK (mako) Isuropsis mako | 786 1935 Ernest Hemingway Off Bimini, B.W.1. : 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius 601 1936 Michael Lerner Off Cape Breton, N. S. | ] 
WAHOO Acanthocybium solandri 91 1937 Harry J. Tucker Off Bermuda | 
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A mutilated fish is never accepted as a record. Weighing of fish must be witnessed. Fish 
must be caught on rod and reel in an ethical, “legal,” and sportsmanlike manner. Observance 
of tackle specifications and accepted angling-club rules prevailing in the locality where fish 
was caught usually make it eligible for recognition. Species identification must always be 
made by an accredited authority. 

Omission of any species indicates that no valid claim for record has been filed. A claim for 
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Acknowledgment is made to American Museum of Natural History, New York, for assistance 
in compiling world’s records prior to 1935. 
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SPECIES LB. YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
ALBACORE Germoalalunga | 55% | 1927 | Mrs. Lee M. Doxie Off Catalina, Cal. 
AMBERJACK Seriolalalandi | 86 | 1935 | Mrs. W. H. Kien Off Bimini, B.W.I. 
BASS (channel) Sciaenops ocellatus 52 1936 Mrs. R. P. Deubell Off Cape Charles, Va. 
CREVALLE (jack) Caranx hippos | 34 1938 | Mrs. Michael Pym Off Key Largo, Fla. 
DOLPHIN Coryphaena hippurus 5! | 1937 Mrs. Warren Webster, Jr. Off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
KINGFISH (king cero) Scomberomorus cavalla | 58 | 1927 | Miss Mae Haines Off Long Key, Fla. 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina 823 | +1932 | Mrs. Eastham Guild Off Cape Brett, N. Z. 
MARLIN (Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla | 510 | 1936 Mrs. Paul C. Sanborn Off Bimini, B.W.I. 
MARLIN (striped) Makaira mitsukurii | 402 | 1934 Mrs. Carl W. Carson Off Catalina, Cal. 
MARLIN (white) Makaira albida | 152 | 1936 Mrs. Marion B. Stevens | Off Bimini, B.W.1. 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) Istiophorus americanus 88 | 1925 Mrs. John Lochrie Off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
SAILFISH (Pacific) Istiophorus greyi 165 | 1931 Miss Peggy Hardwick Cocos Island, Costa Rica 
SEA TROUT (So. Weakfish) Cynoscion nebulosus 16l/, | 1937 | Mrs. J. B. Law Off Stuart, Fla. 
SHARK [mako) Isuropsis mako | 495 | 1932 | Miss V. G. S. Taylor Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
SHARK (white sea) Carcharodon carcharias | 432 | 1938 | Mrs. Michael Lerner Off Wedgeport, N. S. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) Xiphias gladius | 426 1921 | Mrs. Keith Spalding | Off Catalina, Cal. 
TARPON Tarpon atlanticus | 231 | 1924 | Mrs. Howard F. Whitney, Jr. Key Vaca Cut, Fla. 
TUNA (Allison) Semathunnus allisoni | 172 | 1924 | Mrs. Keith Spalding | Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
TUNA (bluefin) Thunnus thynnus | 760!/, | 1937 | Mrs. William Chisholm, II | Off Jordan Ferry, N. S. 
TUNA (yellowfin) Thunnus macropterus | 145 | 1924 | Mrs. J. M. Greenfield | Off Cape San Lucas, Mex. 
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KINGFISH (king cero) 
MARLIN (Pacific black) Makaira nigricans marlina 
MARLIN [Atlantic blue) Makaira nigricans ampla 
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WAHOO Acanthocybium solandri 
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LB. |YEAR| ANGLER | WHERE CAUGHT 
| 
= ae _| 
| 65 1936 | D.A. Kane | Off Tavernier, Fla. 
| ses 1936 U. C. Murcell | Off Catalina, Cal. 
439 1938 | Hugo Rutherford | Off Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
Xiphias gladius | 573 | 1927 | Geo. C. Thomas, III | Off Catalina, Cal. 
Tarpon atlanticus 231 1924 Mrs. Howard F. Whitney, Jr. | Key Vaca Cut, Fla. 
| 170 1936 Dan Stebbins | Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Thunnus thynnus | 710 1938 B. Davis Crowninshield | Ipswich Bay, Mass. 
| 78 | 1929 | T. D. M. Cardeza | Off Long Key, Fla. 
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Ernest Poole takes 
a Quebec trout 


EF’ ST and West, 
Ernie Poole, pop- 
ular tourist agent of 
the Canadian National 
Railways, is known as 
a tireless, expert and 
successful fisherman. 
And when it comes to 
selecting a fly line, he 
proves it—by his open admiration for Ash- 
away Lines. ... Get an Ashaway Line for bet- 
ter casting, more success in taking big fish. if 
disinclined to go the limit at the start, with 
an Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish—un- 
excelled and popular around the world—pick 
the lower priced Ashaway’s J. T.’s Soft Fin- 
ish. You will find either to be a valuable buy. 
Made with great care, by the same methods. 
Weighty, smooth running, durable, splendid 
casters and long lasters. Level, double 
tapered, and three diameter torpedo head 
tapered. Your dealer will be glad to supply 
you... . Write for Catalog—FREE, 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 906, Ashaway, Rhode Isiand 


Always Buy Only 









LINES 





FISHING 











Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 29 

Outdoor ilte, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Earn Cash at Home! 


We paid M. M. $1174 for exceptional 
“cellar crop’’ SNOW-KING mush 
rooms! Big free picture book tells if 








your cellar, shed, barn suitable. We 
furnish materials buy all crops 
through our 25 branches. Write today 
for ‘‘Guaranteed Success Plan’’ backed 


by company established 1908. 
UNITED MUSHROOM CO. 
3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 442, Chicago 


BAIT 
4 WITH FISHERMER 








Letters like these pour in from everywhere: “Caught my limit of 


bass in 28 minutes with Bleeder.” “Greatest innovation in lures 
I've ever seen. Took my limit in one hour while other casters on 
lake failed.” Cut shows Ranger. Dives when worked. Has crazy 
side-to-side action that brings the big fellows out of hiding. Scale 
finish and all popular colors. Each Bleeder comes with dozen 
Bleedlure Tablets and 12-inch artificial gut casting leader, swivel 
and snap. Ask your dealer for a demonstration 


If dealer doesn't have, send us bis mame and $1.25 and we'll 
see that you get a Bleeder at once. 
BLEEDING BAIT MFG. CO. 
3404-6 Main Street Dallas, Texas 











Man-Eater’s Return 


(Continued from page 45) 


Instead of shooting a tiger over a kill, 
as I had planned, I realized even as my 
sights came on, that I was now shooting 
to keep a tiger off a live man. I fired. 
The tiger gave a grunt, wheeled, crashed 
through the bushes, and vanished. 

I got down from the tree, and went up 
to the prostrate man. He was making 
feeble motions with his hands, probably 
to push his scalp off his face, and moan- 
ing for water. I cleared his face and put 
my rolled jacket under his head, but 
more I could not do. The man was fear- 
fully torn, so that I shrank from moving 
him. Water I had none. And tigers do 
strange things sometimes. They have 
been known to come to a kill, to be fired 
at and missed, and to return the same 
night, even the same hour. To have gone 
to the village for water and back meant 
a two-mile walk and entailed at least 
half an hour’s absence. I, therefore, de- 
cided to remain. 

As I walked around in a circle, I found 
a hollow tree stump. It was a mere shell 
of bark about two feet in diameter, and 
some three feet high on one side. I found 
that I could get comfortable inside on the 
low side, and that I could shoot with 
ease. This stump was only twelve feet 
from the Sadhu. 

It grew very dark. I could hear no 
sound but the gentle rustling of the 
leaves in the light wind. The Sadhu’s 
groaning had ceased; he was dead. Anx- 
ious to know the time, I struck a match 
and looked at my watch, and had just 
made out that it was nearly seven when, 
suddenly, I heard the sound of bones be- 
ing crunched. 

Taken completely unawares, I nearly 
dropped both watch and rifle, but, re- 
covering myself with an effort, I held my 
breath, and, slowly raising my head, 
peered out. For a few 
seconds, I could see 
nothing. At length, my 
eyes again becoming 
accustomed to the 
gloom, I was able to 
discover a large shad- 
owy form, with its 
head lowered over the 
corpse of the Sadhu, 
and then a long tail 
waving to and fro, its 
tip some eight or nine 
feet from me. I 
brought my rifle to my 
shoulder ready to fire 
as soon as I could se- 
lect a fatal spot. The 
tiger now raised its 
head, and turning to 
one side, stood in the 
attitude of attention. 

I was just about to 
fire at the neck, when 
fortunately, I remem- 
bered having been 
warned by an old In- 
dian hunter never to 
make the slightest 
movement when atiger 
is on its kill, unless it 
is actually engaged in 
eating, so I refrained. 
With bated breath, I 
remained rigid as a 
rock, watching the 
huge beast. At last, to 
my intense relief, the 
head went down again 
and the crunching was 





resumed. The next instant, aiming just 
below the shoulder blades, I pulled the 
trigger. 

A blinding flash lit up the gloom, fol- 
lowed by a darkness more oppressive 
than before. Then came a hoarse, ap- 
palling roar, which seemed to shake the 
earth, succeeded by a gnashing of teeth 
and the beating of bushes all around me, 
as if a dozen tigers were engaged in mor- 
tal strife. So rapid and violent were the 
movements of the beast, and so closely 
at times did it approach my stump, I 
seized my “dao” (a short Bengali knife). 
For a minute or two, which seemed to 
me hours, the commotion round my 
stand went on; then there was a quick 
rush through the grass, followed by an- 
other heavy fall, another violent strug- 
gle, and then all was still. 

I waited tensely for some other sound 
from the beast, but several moments 
went by without the silence being 
broken by further movement. 

The prospect of getting out and look- 
ing for the tiger with a match did not ap- 
peal to me. I fired both barrels of my 
rifle in quick succession, then shouted 
loudly. At length, a large crowd of vil- 
lagers, carrying torches and armed with 
spears, approached. I now saw the tiger 
lying dead close to the spot where I had 
heard it fall. My bullet, I found, had en- 
tered behind the shoulder an inch from 
the spine, and made its exit through the 
chest. It was a fine full-grown male, as 
large a one as I ever saw. He measured 
ten feet and three inches from the end 
of the nose to the tip of the tail. The 
height at the shoulder was three feet and 
four inches. We marched back in tri- 
umph to the village with our prize. 

The dead Sadhu was buried on the hill- 
side where he lay. 


Dinner time. Mrs. Ralph E. Anderson, of Yosemite Park, Cal., and 
her daughter, Jean, feeding a doe from their dining-room window 
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AS SIMPLE AS THROWING A BALL — TH 
SP/RAL WIND REEL FREES THE LINE: 
GIVES THE CASTER COMPLETE MA. 

OF M/S CAST. BY A SIMPLE EXCLUS/. 
PATENTED DESIGN SP/RAL W/ND 
BRINGS TO THE LEAST SRULLFUL OF CA. 
ERS ABSOLUTE FEATHER-JOUCH 

















@ When you get behind the business end of a Spiral Wind 
Reel...and arc the rod back...and cast... MAN there's 
music to your ears as the line sings out far... far... farther 
...And there’s a sportsman’s quiet deep-as-the-heart satis- 
faction as the bait lays where the arm and eye planned it. 
Spiral Wind is the reel that frees the caster for the cast— 
makes casting simple as throwing a ball. 


And say goodbye to the tense, tired thumb stiffened above 
the line on the reel! Spiral Wind's patented thumb spot is 
& rest spot. 


And where there’s comfort, there’s also CONTROL. Study of the line 
the enlarged picture on the right...note the thumb rests 
also on the spool flange—to control the cast or running 
fish as delicately as the world’s finest hydraulic brake. 


Now wind the line back ...no machinery in the way... 
just good, simple basic design that leaves your line free 
as the air for the cast, yet levels it neat as a pin when 
fetneving. No pawl to get out of order. 


ee the Spiral Wind Reel demonstrated at all the better as it moves evenly 
Sporting goods stores...the new sensational reel that's 
passed all the toughest assignments expert fishermen in 
America and Sweden could give it. And write today 
Hor the complete descriptive booklet of the Spiral Wind 
Reel There’s a coupon over on the right to introduce \ end bird's nests. Their flat surfaces offer re- offering less resistance to the air, per 


@ These new stream-lined handle grips then, as the spool slows down, the handles 
are not designed for beauty so much as to take the “slip-stream”™ position (Figure 2) 


sistance to the air (Figure 1) as they whirl mitting the plug or lure to carry to greater 
around at the beginning of the cast and distances. 


Dait-cast 1. 
pies MB RRR Ree eee 


en 20th eo SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., INC. 
754 Military Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Give me more information! Send along the 
booklet that completes the story begun here. 


ou fo years of exciting new fishing with a truly great 









HILE skis are frequently used 

for the purpose, snowshoes are 

still favored by hundreds of out- 

doorsmen for necessary winter 
travel. In fact, there are many sections 
of wilderness that cannot be penetrated 
by any other means. Most winter camp- 
ers, hunters, trappers, and timber cruis- 
ers in country where snow is deep can 
hardly afford to be without their snow- 
shoes. 

The shoes should be large enough to 
support the wearer's weight on the kind 
of snow he travels, and no larger. Be- 
cause the snowshoe must be lifted at 
each step, too much weight reduces 
speed and soon brings fatigue on ex- 
tended runs. 

Men weighing 115 to 140 lb. should 
wear shoes about 12 x 48 in. Men 140 
to 165 lb. need shoes about 13 x 48 in., 
men weighing 165 to 225 lb. require a 
14 x 48-in. shoe. Women weighing 80 to 
120 lb. can wear the 10 x 50-in. size; 
heavier women will take shoes approxi- 
mately 1 in. wider. These figures are 
approximate. Some types of snowshoes 
may be narrower and longer, others 
shorter and wider. 

There are many types of snowshoes 
on the market but most of the styles 
fall roughly into three classes. These 
are the sport, hiking, or overland shoes; 
the slim Alaska or racing type; and the 
tailless bear-paw. Each of these types 
is adapted to certain conditions, and, 
under such conditions, is preferable to 
the other styles. 

The sport, or hiking, snowshoe is the 
best-known and most commonly used 
in general travel. It is rather broad, 
quite long, and carries a slight curve-up 
at the toe. A certain amount of upturn 
at the toe is essential in climbing and 
helps prevent stubbing the toes against 
partially snow-covered obstacles in the 
trail. Cruisers, timbermen, guides, and 
woodsmen, whose daily work takes them 


into open country and thin timber, 
use this shoe, as does the man who 
snowshoes for exercise and sport. A 


popular size of this hiking model is 
14 x 48 in. A pair weighs 4% Ib. 

The slim Alaska is good for speed, 
and is advised for beginners who stick 


Cutting snow- 
shoe thongs. 
They are trim- | 
med from the => 
rawhide with ! 
a sharp knife 
in a con- 
tinuous strip 
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to fair, open going. It is long and quite 
slim, with a broader toe to give better 
support in soft snow. Some shoes of 
this type are as narrow as 9 in. The 
toe carries more upturn and, because 
of this and the narrow beam, a beginner 
doesn’t trip himself so readily and is 
able to make faster progress when he 
first learns to use snowshoes. 

Shoes of these models, when made 
for women, are smaller and lighter. 
Women’s shoes are often longer than 
men’s and not so wide, which eliminates 
awkwardness in walking. 

The third type of shoe is aptly named. 
The bear-paw is a short, broad, and 
oval-shaped shoe without a tail, an 
appendage which, while useful in speed- 
ing and in open country, is a hindrance 
in brush and timber. The long shoe's 
tail acts as a rudder to keep it straight 
and balanced, but, in brush, a tail clogs 
with snow and trips the wearer, and 
prevents quick turns and other moves. 
The bear-paw is a rough-country shoe. 
Hunters and trappers find it indispens- 
able among rocks and in brush. It is 
especially adapted to hunting and track- 
ing game, since the hunter can turn and 
swing with the trail he follows without 
falling and loss of time. 

Bear-paws also may be worn to ad- 
vantage when performing camp chores, 
such as cutting wood, and when setting 
traps. They afford a good, balanced 
position, and allow plenty of freedom in 
foot shifts. They are strung with a 
rather coarse mesh which won't be- 
come clogged up in wet snow. The 
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bear-paw shoe is occasionally made with- 
out a crossbar, but those that do have 
the bar are preferable since they’re 
stronger and more able to stand the 
punishment a snowshoe receives in 
rough country. 

Second-growth ash is one of the best 
woods for snowshoe frames. It holds its 
shape, is light, and strong. The best 
Northern-made shoes are 
strung with caribou-hide 
thongs, or babiche, a ma- 
terial long popular in that 
region. Snowshoes sold 
in the United States are 
usually filled with cow- 
hide, and, when properly 
handled, this material is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Unless you are an ex- 
pert, you may not be able 
to distinguish between 
fine and ordinary filling 
in your snowshoes. This 
being true, the surest way 
to obtain a high-grade 
shoe is to pay the price necessary to get 
good materials and workmanship. A 
high-grade snowshoe cannot be sold 
at a low price. Too much painstaking 





Stretching a 
rawhide strip 


handwork is required to make this 
possible. The higher the price, the 
better the shoe and the more elastic 


strength there will be in the frame and 
the less stretch in the filling. 

Anyone can check on the material 
used in framing a snowshoe... Trace the 
grain of the wood clear around the 
shoe. If the grain runs evenly around 
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each curve and bend, it is a nice piece 
of craftwork. If the grain runs off at 
some edge, refuse that shoe, as the 
frame may split or crack and put you 
in a serious predicament. 

Never grease or oil snowshoe filling. 
Instead, apply several coats of shellac 
or spar varnish, brushing the material 
well into the laps, corners, and joinings. 
Do this whenever the thongs show wear, 
become frayed, start to stretch, and 
soak up water. Varnish the filling, too, 
when the shoes are put away in the 
spring. Hang them by their toes on a 
cord away from the wall so they may 
swing free. 

When new filling is needed, the best 
material is medium-weight rawhide. 
Dehair the skin in an ashes-and-lime 
solution. Scrape off the hair and then 
soak the hide in a mixture of 15 gal. of 
water to 1 gal. of vinegar to delime it. 
Trim away the shanks, neck, and belly, 
leaving an oval piece of hide of uniform 
thickness. Cut your thongs with a sharp 
knife or a leather gauge cutter, taking 
off the thong in one continuous piece 
by cutting around the edge of the oval 
piece. Laces for the front frames and 
around the heel and toe are cut % in. 
wide, as are the thongs for the toe bar 
and center stays. Filling for the heel 
and toe webs is cut 4 in. These widths 
will pull down to *% and 3/16 in. re- 
spectively when well-worked. 


VERY bit of stretch must be worked 

out of the thongs before they are 
laced: in a shoe. Otherwise they will 
give and sag in use. Soak the thongs in 
clear water and pull them. Place them 
over a limb or beam and hang weights 
on either end. Another method is to 
use a round piece of wood, 18 in. long 
and 8 in. thick. The wood should be 
some easily split timber such as pine, 
spruce, or oak. Wind the wet thong 
tightly about the chunk without laps. 
Split each end with your ax and drive 
hard-wood wedges in the splits. These 
spread the stick, exerting a tremendous 
stretching pressure on the thong. Leave 
the thongs on the chunk for 24 hours. 
Repeat the soaking and stretching until 
all “give” is gone. Lace the thongs 
while they’re wet, and pull them very 
tight. 

Should the frame of a snowshoe split 
or crack, a good quick repair can be 
made by winding the place evenly with 
a strip of soaked rawhide. Pull the 
rawhide as tight as possible. When the 


hide dries, it shrinks with much force 
and sturdily reénforces the fractured 
section. 


Occasionally you may have to fashion 
a snowshoe out in the woods to replace 
one that has been lost or broken. The 
hardest part of this work is steaming 
the wood so it will bend without break- 
ing. Here’s a stunt you may be able to 
use: Put a syrup pail of water on the 
camp stove or over a fire. Push one 
end of an 8 ft. length of stovepipe over 
the top of the pail and brace the pipe 
so it stands erect. Hang the strips of 
frame wood inside the pipe and cover 
the top with a board or a piece of tin. 
When the water in the pail boils, the 
pipe fills with steam. Change the wood 
end-for-end every 10 minutes. After an 
hour, the wood should be perfectly 
supple. This stunt works, too, in bend- 
ing wood for toboggans, and skis. 

When shaping a snowshoe frame, 
bend it until the ends of the tail are 
brought to within about 1 ft. of each 
other. Fasten the frame so it dries in 
this position. Then steam the tail ends 
again and finish bending them to- 
gether. 


Two kinds of footwear are popular 
for snowshoeing—moccasins and rubber- 
bottomed hunting shoes. In the extreme 
North, where temperatures drop very 
low, nothing has been discovered to 
excel the dry-tanned moccasin or pac 
worn over plenty of wool socks. In 
very cold weather, hunters and trap- 
pers sometimes wear two pairs of these 
moccasins, one small, the other large, 
with layers of socks between. 

Rubber-bottomed leather-top hunting 
shoes are also widely used with snow- 
shoes. Those who believe rubber will 
injure their feet should remember that 
a well-greased leather shoe is not 
much of an improvement. When you 
grease leather sufficiently to turn water, 
it is quite similar to rubber—just as cold 
and poorly ventilated, and having the 


added fault of turning hard and stiff 
in zero weather. 
The rubber-bottomed shoe will stay 


soft and comfortable in any weather ex- 
cept the extremes of cold. Be sure it is 
large enough, then insulate it with 
several pairs of loosely woven socks 
and the movements of the foot squeeze 
moisture-loaded air out of the socks 
and pump in fresh, giving the most 
possible in foot ventilation when mois- 
ture-proof shoes are worn. Rubber bot- 
toms are light enough for any snow- 
shoe work, and their low heel will not 
interfere with the shoe or its binding. 

No matter what type of snowshoe 
boot is worn, socks must be dried often 
for this mode of travel makes the feet 
perspire. Campers and woodsmen on 
long trips carry wool-lined camp shoes 
to wear during the noon and night stops 
while regular boots and shoes are being 
dried. Socks should be clean, since 
dirt is a splendid conductor of heat, 
and soiled socks may cause cold feet 
and possibly chilblains. 

Tight shoes and inadequate socks are 
common causes of frosted feet and 
chilblains. The remedy is larger shoes 
with plenty of wool insulation, two 
pairs of loose-woven socks in moderate 
weather, three pairs in bitter cold. 

If you should be so unfortunate as to 
develop chilblains, soak the foot im- 
mediately in hot water for 10 minutes. 
Remove and soak in cold water for 3 
minutes. Repeat this process about four 
times. Dry the foot by blotting with a 
towel; don’t rub or you may break the 
tender skin. Then apply a 10-percent 
solution of nitrate of silver. The feet 
will be tender for some time, so rub 
them carefully with grease each morn- 
ing before putting on your socks. Lack- 
ing grease, you can use cold cream or 
rub the feet and socks with soap where 
they come in contact with the toes and 
heel. Greased feet, hands, and cheeks 
suffer less from intense cold. Anyone 
exposed to bitter weather should bear 
this in mind.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Voice of the People 


FY eit sam news from Missouri. The 
State Conservation Commission has 
announced that it will not ask for any 
further regulatory legislation until pub- 
lic hearings have been conducted. Said 
Chairman E. Sydney Stephens: “The 
Conservation Commission, at its regular 
monthly meeting, officially determined 
that, before making major revisions in 
the fish and game regulations, it would 
provide for hearings to the end that the 
public may have the opportunity to ex- 
press its proposals and make its com- 
ments. Arrangements will be made for 
hearings to be held at convenient points 
throughout the State before regulations 
are determined upon and promulgated.” 
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HERE ARE LOW RATES AT YOUR AGE 














Monthly Premium less the 92% Guaranteed 

Dividend (at age nearest birthday), per $1,000 
Ave Age Age Age 

21 $ .77 30 $ .97] 39 $1.29] 48 $1.87 
22 .79 3! 1.00 40 1.35 49 1.95 
23 BI 32 1.03 4i 1.39] 50 2.04 
24 -83 33 1.067 42 6.45] SI 2.15 
25 -85 34 1.09 43 1.51 52 2.27 
26 .87 35 1.13 a4 1.57 53 2.39 
27 .90 36 1.16 45 1.64 54 2.53 
28 -92 37 1.21 46 1.70 55 2.66 
29 95 38 41.251 47 1.79 

A further saving is made by paying premium 

annually or semi-annually. 











**« wi ‘“ » low rates at whe h er | poller. _ offered, the minimum 
amounts issued are: ages 21 to 45, 46 to 55, $1,000. Rates 
shown are one half permanent rates vane Te be fifth year. 


POSTAL’S FAMOUS “‘MODIFIED ‘4’ POLICY 
Cash and loan values; guarantee 942% dividends; 
automatic premium payment clause and all 
standard provisions. 

OVER $48,000,000.00 PAID OUT 
by POSTAL LIFE OF NEW YORK to its policy holders and 
beneficiaries during thirty-three successful years. 


e - — 
Send coupon for full details. {71/3 
PSs Se eS SS SBS SB eS SB eB eee eee eee 
Postal Life Insurance Company, 
511 Fifth Ave. .* Dept. M-493, 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me without obligation com- 
plete information about your low- ‘ 
cost Modified ‘'4"’ policy at my age. 
Date of Birth____ — 
Occupation — — 











Name — 
Street a 
City — State 
Lae ee ee eee eee eee eee nant 
When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 























MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS FISH TAN HIDES MAKE NOVELTIES 


7 GREAT 
BOOKS! 


NEW SIMPLE METHODS 


Have FUN mounting your own trophies. Make $ 
MONEY mounting for others. These 7 clearly {5% 
written, new books (profusely jilusteated, 40.000 FORMERLY 





words, ) start you mounting first day. New, simple 
methods make Taxidermy easy as A.B.C's! 
Written by noted Taxidermist. Enthusiastically 
praised by thousands. Formerly $15.00, NOW $1 
pays for all 7 BOOKS and postage FOR ALL 


7 Books sent at once—nothing more to pay. If 
not 100% satisfied, return in 10 days and your dol- 
lar will be cheerfully refunded. Don’t delay. Rush 
your $1 TODAY for this amazing bargain. Hurry! 


MONEY BACK wen'sitisnpentnce: Ai 7eoons) 





Schmidt Taxidermy System, Dept. A-92, Memphis, Tenn. 












Typical of the fine quality, 
complete line of Origina 
Chippewa ts is this semi- 
dress oye for the outdoor 
man whose position de- 
mands neatness. All sizes 
and styles. Get Original 
Chippewas from your local 
dealer, or welte for illus- 
trated catalog. 










Look for the Original Chip- 
pewa Label on Every Pair 
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SEND FOR 
FREE 
Book! 





LEARN AT HOME 
Be a Taxidermist 


Real FUN, great Hobby, sure spare-time profits. Save 





rour hunting trophies, Mount BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
HEADS. FISH, TAN furs and hides. Mount common 
specimens into fine groups. Wild-game not needed. 


Easily, quickly learned. Inv restigate! 


FREE BOOK Yes FREE. 100 pictures 

Tells how YOU can be a 
Taxidermist, make a home museum, have fun and 
PROFIT from your HOBBY, Old reliable school, 
250,000 successful students. Students earn BIG 
PROFITS mm ounting specimens for others. This 
strange FREE BOOK will interest and amaze you 
Nothing like it—Send TODA Y—this MINUTE . 
for YOUR Free copy. State your AGE. 


N.W. School of Taxidermy, 3142 Elwood Bidg.,Omaha, Neb. 











CUT ME OUT Est 


Cut me out. paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor Life 
Desk 29 Fourt! e.. New York, N. ¥ I'll bring you 
complete supplie ind instruction mn how to make 
several dollar 


easily 


your spare time. 
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Enjoy the thrill of an absolate sile 


“$3 a 








outboard. You can now glide neyo t water 
and noiselessly creep up to that favorit ; 
ing spot or hanting blind. Its variable speed ntrol 
is perfect f trolling or pleasure rides 
My fnderson tes I cought more fish with my 
LeJayw Electric than the total of 20 other boats using 
other types of motor In my opinion its emooth, quiet 
thrat leas operation in the wate make it without 
an equa 
Ite lightweight and simple operation make it ideal for | 
boats or cances especially so for women and children. | 
Operates 8-12 hours on good battery. Strong and sturdy 
it requires little attention and should work indefinitely 


Write today for Free details of the only electric outboard 
with variable speed control 

LEJAY MFG. CO., 2593 LeJayBidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
= WELDS BRAZES 

SOLD R 
i E y SRUBERS 

F- an cloctete pies brazing ef and toiderng] 

‘orch, complete wit eave un a 

supplies. Werks # TaWTLY off any light 
Does a 


Anyone oan handle without previous expe: 
t - 
Bis, instructions. U 10- ‘DAY HOME TRIAL 
fer ‘hy inl Blectne tee for }0 wet tn eae: 
Sei ton Sek SEM ich yi" eee 


co., 261 ve., Chicago 











> wrence HOLSTERS — 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, molded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 


or send tracing. See your deal- $930 





er or send 3¢ stamp For Sport- 
No25) ing Goods catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 











HUNTERS! 


Greater Gun Values 
Dealers in Winchester, Colt, 
Smith & Wesson, New & Used Guns 
Send For Our Bargain Catalog. 
Lowest Prices in the Country. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 














Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


HANDLE OF LANTERN 
f 
4 





Gasoline-Lantern Case 


GOOD protective traveling case for 


gasoline camp lanterns may be 
easily made as shown in the drawing. 
Take a 6-pt. to 2-gal. tin can with a 
slip cover, and cut a slot in the cover 
large enough for the bail of the lantern 
to slip through. Fasten three small, 
rubber, bath sponges inside the bottom, 
and fasten three more midway between 
top and bottom at equal distances around 
the sides. These may be fastened with 
shellac or bicycle-rim cement. Now put 
the cover on the can, and punch a hole 
through both the cover and the can so 
that a wire may be run through to hold 
the cover in place. The lantern is now 
slipped down in the can, and the bail 
of the lantern comes through the slot 
in the lid. You have a protector that 


will save many times its cost in broken 
mantles.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 


Footwear for 40 Below 


UT on 2 or 3 pairs of woolen socks, 

then a pair of sheepskin pacs over 
the socks. Now take a pair of large four- 
buckle Arctics with cloth tops and, with 
nippers, cut off the metal buckles, being 
careful not to cut through the rubber 
loops that hold the buckles. Put a pair 
of felt or sheepskin innersoles in the 
Arctics and lace them on over the pacs 
with leather laces run through the loops. 
Be sure the overshoes are large enough 
to fit loosely. If a heel is needed, put a 
rubber or wooden heel inside the over- 
shoe.—John Plut, 8. D. 


To Prevent Winter Sunburn 


HIS formula is used by many Western 

skiers and hikers where the combina- 
tion of altitude, sun, and reflection from 
snow can blister a fair skin in one day’s 
exposure. Mix 1 pt. of alcohol, 1 tea- 
spoonful of glycerin, and 1 oz. of tannic- 
acid powder. In mosquito country, oil 
of citronella can be substituted for the 
glycerin. The tannic acid acts as a pig- 
ment which the sun’s rays cannot pene- 
trate. It toughens the skin and, besides 
being useful as a sunburn preventative, 
this lotion is good for cuts and burns. 
In applying to the back of the neck, do 
not get the mixture on your shirt collar. 
—A. J. Crowley, Cal. 


¢ Trail Queries ° 


Air Mattress Leaks 


Question: My two air mattresses, which I 
have used occasionally about 6 years, never gave 
me any trouble until the other day when one of 
them lost a lot of air after it had been used for a 
few hours. The other showed no noticeable de- 
flation. I tested them in water and found that 
both of them had numerous small, slow leaks. 
Can something be done to repair them or must 
they be replaced?—W. I. G., New Jersey. 


Answer: About 7 years ago, my own pair of air 
mattresses started to develop pinhole leaks. I 
tested them in the bathtub, marked each hole 
with indelible pencil, and then patched them 
with cold-patch automobile inner-tube material. 
It took some time, but cost almost nothing, and 
the result was I could use those mattresses for 
another 5 years. If you wish to try this stunt, 
you may be able to achieve equal success. This 
patching is really the only remedy I know.— 
M. H 


Diet for Pet\Cub 


Question: We have a small,.male black-bear 
cub about 2 months old. I would appreciate any 
information you can give me concerning the 
feeding and care of this cub. I am a member of 
a CCC Camp, and would like to raise this cub 
as a camp mascot.—L. J. T., Jr., Oreg. 


Answer: It should not be hard to raise that 
bear cub. I presume that it is drinking milk 
now, otherwise it would not have survived for 
2 months. Milk should continue to be a sub- 
stantial part of the diet, but you should gradu- 
ally introduce some cereals and vegetables until 
they constitute about half the quantity of food 
eaten. I think three feedings a day are enough. 
Give the cub cooked potatoes, preferably boiled, 
corn bread, cooked oatmeal, regular bread, green 
corn, either fresh or canned. In fact, the animal 
will shortly be glad to clean up any table scraps 
left from your own meals. A little sweet, such 
as molasses, corn syrup, or plain sugar, will be 
greatly relished at times. The other care neces- 
sary will not amount to much. Give the cub 


regular baths and keep it free of fleas, washing 
it with flea soap.—M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Formula 


Question: Please give me a cheap but satis- 
factory formula for waterproofing canvas. Ma- 
terial is about 10-oz.—J. B. M., Cal. 


Answer: I think you will find the following 
waterproofing formula both inexpensive and satis- 
factory to handle material of 10 oz. weight: 10 
qt. of water, 10 oz. of slacked lime, and 4 oz. of 
alum. 

Mix and let stand until clear. 
in a bundle, place it in a vessel, and pour the 
solution over it. Let it soak for 12 hours. Then 
rinse the tent in lukewarm water, stretch it out 
smooth, and pitch in the sun to dry 

A longer-lasting formula consists of: 1 gal. of 
boiled linseed oil, % pt. of Japan paint drier, 
and 3 qt. of gasoline. 

Sponge the tent with water, then, while it is 
still damp, paint on this mixture with a wide 
brush. The oil may give a slight yellow tint to 
the cloth. Let the tent stand pitched in air and 
sun until perfectly dry.—M. H. D. 


Care of Waders 


Question: What would your recommendations 
be on the care and treatment of waders?— 
J. T. M., New York. 


Fold the tent 


Answer: There isn’t much you can do to pro- 
long the life of rubber waders except to buy 
first-quality merchandise at the start, and then 
keep them away from the two principal enemies 
of rubber—heat and grease. When not using 
them, don’t leave the waders folded or rolled 
down. Hang them up by the tops so they hang 
smooth and free of wrinkles, and keep them in a 
cool, slightly damp place. If oil or grease is 
spilled on the surface, remove it immediately. 
Wash off mud and dirt with warm water. If 
necessary, use a mild soap. When waders grow 
old, become porous, and leak through a multi- 
tude of small pinholes, there isn’t much hope of 
repairing them. Tears and snags can be patched 
with cold-patch inner-tube material.—M. H. D. 
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You Shot a Moose—So What? 


(Continued from page 19) 


than it can be eaten. The tongue is 
savory but much of the meat is tough. 
I have consumed a fair portion of it 
in my time and do not consider it com- 
parable to either venison or caribou. I 
have seen at least a dozen carcasses, 
with merely the head severed, left to 
rot in the woods. This is evidence that 
guides do not consider moose meat as 
an epicurean delicacy, preferring bacon 
and beans. 

I am of the opinion that my point of 
view concerning the moose as a game 
animal would be more widely shared by 
sportsmen were it not for the halo placed 
about their horns by guides. On the 
other hand, I cannot blame these wily 
woodsmen, for it has been said, and with 
some degree of truth, that a good moose 
is $1,000 in a guide’s pocket and $1,000 
is a considerable amount of money in 
the North country. 


SPORT closes his desk in town. Ar- 
riving home, he drags his red shirt 
and plaid pants from the camphor chest, 
blows the dust out his rifle barrel, kisses 
his wife farewell, and, in an amazingly 
short time, is scenting the pine-laden 
breeze of the moose country. Armed to 
the teeth, and costumed as a rugged 
outdoorsman from elk-skin hunting 
boots to scarlet cap, he is nevertheless 
a puling babe in the hands of his guide. 
“How long can you stay?” asks the 
guide. 

“Two weeks.” 

For thirteen days, this footsore but 
courageous sport is dragged through 
brush and swamp, over hill and through 
tangled dell. Moose tracks prod his 
lagging enthusiasm. He keeps doggedly 
on. Evenings spent about the fireside 
in camp are devoted to stirring tales of 
the wiliest and most dangerous of game 
animals—the moose. 

“There are few men,” he is told, “who 
have the guts to stick out a hunt of 
this kind. You are one,” and so forth, 
on into the night. 

The fourteenth day dawns. The last 
one in camp and no moose. Stark failure 
stares the sport in the eye, a prospect 
anything but cheerful. The guide in no 
way shares his gloom. He dallies about, 
washing dishes and cleaning up. The 
sport boils with impatience. The sun is 
high when they set forth. They walk 
with stealth for perhaps a mile or so 
and a miracle happens. The guide is 
pointing with outstretched finger, and, 
as the sport sights along it, he sees, 
standing placidly under a tree, a very 
creditable bull moose. Both the guide 
and he realize that there must be no 
opportunity left forerror. The rifle barrel 
is placed in the crotch of a convenient 
tree while the moose stands fatalistically 
awaiting his doom. The hills reverber- 
ate, the great dark body collapses, and 


above some fireplace blooms another 
head. 

The moose is a far better target for 
the camera than for the rifle. It de- 


mands greater skill and more courage to 
obtain successful pictures—skill, be- 
cause you have to get within closer 
range, courage because you never know 
just what impression your’. sudden 
presence will make. Moose seem to be 
temperamental. There are times when 
they are deadly dull, standing knee- 
deep in some pond hours on end, but 
there are other times when they are 


alert, vivacious, and very much on their 
toes. The uncertainty as to their line of 
procedure is what makes them fascinat- 
ing subjects for the camera. 

Once, when hiding on an island and 
looking for game, my wife and I saw a 
large bull moose feeding on lily pads 
about a mile away. Hoping for a photo- 
graph, we shoved off in our canoe. Amid- 
ships sat my wife with her box camera. 
The guide paddled while I crouched in 
the bow with my Graflex. The moose 
would thrust his head beneath the sur- 
face in his quest for lily roots, and, while 
he was so immersed, we would paddle 
toward him. When he lifted his head, 
we remained motionless on the ribbon 
of reflected sun. There was no wind. 
Thus, we approached within fifty feet. 
It was not until then that the bull 
noticed us, and I realized our predica- 
ment. The water was shallow and the 
moose could reach us with a couple of 
active jumps. There was no room in the 
canoe for him and I disliked the whole 
idea. When we had drifted within 
twenty feet of him I began shooting pic- 


tures and urged my wife to go into 
action with her Brownie. The result 
was the best photographs that were 


taken on the entire trip. The moose was 
evidently as interested in the pho- 
tography as we were, and it was not 
until the cameras stopped clicking that 
he began to grunt and bellow. The 
guide yelled at him and slapped the 
water with his paddle. This action so 
shocked the animal that he turned and 
made for shore amid a curtain of spray 
Here he paused to give us a malevolent 


stare and then disappeared into the 
woods. 
Moose are gradually disappearing 


it is inevitable in spite of the protection 
afforded them. Unlike the deer, they are 


unqualified to hold their own. There 
may come a time when the average 
sportsman will prefer to see this ma- 
jestic animal roaming the forest un- 
molested, and will be content to stalk 
him with a camera. 

I, personally, would enjoy my high- 


ball better, if I could sit in a comfortable 
chair and look at photographs than I 
would if I had to gaze up at some glassy- 
eyed, stuffed head, collecting cobwebs 
on the wall. 


Bottom Sampling 


ONVINCED that there has been al- 

together too much indiscriminate 
fish planting, resulting in trout being 
dumped in streams lacking sufficient 
natural food, the North Carolina De 
partment of Conservation and Develop 
ment is taking effective steps to remedy 
the situation. Planting in North Caro- 
lina is now based on stream study, with 
the result that trout are being placed in 
widely varying numbers in different for- 
est streams. 

3ottom samples are taken by placing 
a sampling net in the riffle of the stream 
The rocks and gravel in the square foot 
covered by the net are shaken up, and 
the current washes insect life from the 
rocks into the net. The sample thus ob- 
tained is placed in a 10-percent solution 
of formaldehyde and kept for laboratory 
examination. The amount of available 
fish food in each sample determines the 
amount of fish pounds the stream can 
support. 
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TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


This big comfort 
feature provides 
comfortable and 
controlled inside 
temperature in 
all weather. See 
demonstration. 


YITH A SCHULT Trailer you can 
have a vacation every week-end 
of the year. You can go where the fish- 
ing and hunting is best—and always 
enjoy the finest accommodations. 
Schult presents ten new 1939 models 
including such features as air condition- 
ing, electric refrigeration, showers, 
electric generators, etc. Larger inte- 
riors. Insulated for maximum comfort. 
Quantity-production, low prices. Three- 
year warranty. See the new models at 
your dealer’s or write for Free Catalog. 


SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. 
DEPT. 122 ELKHART, INDIANA | 






While 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG' 








SCHULT TRAILERS 
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| that Cinculates Heat 


Build your camp around a Heatilator Fire- 
place and use it weeks longer even on cold win- 
ter days. For the Heatilator Fireplace CIRCU- 

LATES HEAT toevery corner of the room and 
’ 








to adjoining rooms. The Heatilator is a cor- 

\ rectly designed steel form around which an 

| \ style fireplace can be built. WILL NO 
SMOKE. Thousands in use. Adds little to 
fireplace cost. Write for details; state if 
building or remodeling a fireplace. 

4 HEATILATOR CO. 
842 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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erywhere depend 






upon it to get them there on time, and by the 

ite. It shows your direction of travel at 
all time n any weather. Only #2.95 at your dealer. 
Tw ece model $1.95. Write for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co.,P. 0. Box 246- P10, Warren, Ohio 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 












Before you build FOR HOMES that are 
—or install new OUTSIDE SEWERED AREAS 
plumbing~—in 
home or camp, learn why the San-Equip 
Master Tank is safer. Find out how it protects 
you against clogged drains, damaged walls, 
ruined floors or furnishings. How it ends the 
risk of digging up large sections of your 
lawn. Six exclusive features are your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Easier 
to install. WRITE NOW for 
free booklet, “Safer Sewage y 
Disposal.”’ 7 
SAN-EQUIP INC. 
452 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WRITE NOW! 
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How Much Help Is Pattern? 


then we do not, or should not, expect so 
close or even a pattern as we would get 


ATTERN and size of shot in 

a smoothbore take the place 

of accuracy and weight of 

bullet in a rifle, other things 
being equal. “Other things” in the rifle 
mean velocity and form of the bullet. 
Velocity in a shotgun load is of some 
consequence, but not so much as in a 
rifle, the power in a pellet of shot de- 
pending largely on its weight. Accu- 
racy in a rifle bullet is almost duplicated 
in the shotgun, by closeness and even- 
ness of pattern. 

The close shooting of a 
load of shot is dependent 
on the degree of choke, and 
the shooter is supposed to 
select his choke in accord- 
ance with his skill. The 
Marquis of Ripon, one of 
the greatest English driv- 
en-bird shots, was said to 
have used a_ full-choked 
gun, 30-in. barrels, with a 
full charge of shot and pow- 
der for his day. His gun 
weighed about 7 lb. Mod- 
ern gunners have cut the 
weight of their guns to 6% 
Ib., and their loads to 1 1/16 
oz. of shot. Much of this is 
fashion, one man reducing 
gun and load because the 
other man did it, and not 
because an Englishman to- 
day couldn’t handle a 7-lb. 
gun just as well as his 
predecessors did. 

Things have worked out 
the same way in this coun- 
try. I can remember the 
time, 40 to 50 years ago, 
when everybody wanted a 
full-choked gun, with 30 or 
32-in. barrels. The fashion 
now is to go to short bar- 
rels, light guns, and open 
bores. Most upland shoot- 
ers are convinced that they can kill 
game more easily, and with more cer- 
tainty, if they have a short, light gun and 
handle it fast. That is more or less true 
—very often less—depending on the 
game to be shot. If snipe reach a dis- 
tance of 40 yd. from the gun, you might 
just as well shoot at them with a blank 
shell as to fire with a cylinder barrel. 
It is much the same with pheasants, 
though a pheasant is well within range 
at 50 yd., provided a well-choked gun is 
used with the right size of shot. 

Patterns vary with the degree of choke 
and the load. The amount of spread is 
in direct relation to the amount of choke. 
Everybody expects a full-choke to shoot 
closer than a modified. But what we 
call good patterns are thrown from every 
degree of choke, except plain cylinder. 
Now, the quality we look for in a pattern 
is evenness, whether it is wide or close. 
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When a pattern has a hole in it 
big enough to let a bird through, 
it's time you checked up to see 
whether your load fits your gun 


It doesn’t matter whether the spread is 
48 in. or a scant 30 in. 

Mechanical perfection of spread is 
what every gun borer is trying for, and 
it doesn’t matter whether he is boring 
an improved-cylinder or a super-choke, 
granted there is such a thing as a super- 
choke. Since patterns are judged large- 
ly by whether or not they have holes in 
them to let the bird through, it is a good 
deal easier to bore a satisfactory full- 
choke or improved-modified than a quar- 








ter-choke or an improved-cylinder. This 
being true, we are all looking for an 
improved-cylinder that would not let a 
quail through at 40 yd. with No. 8 shot, 
and we seldom get it. 

This brings us to the effect of the am- 


munition on the pattern. If you submit 
the matter of poor pattern to the man 
who made the gun, he will say it is all 
due to the shell, and, if the question is 
put to the ammunition man, he will say 
the gun is not bored true. By way of 
proving his position, the latter will shoot 
the same shells from a different gun and 
get an excellent pattern. Experienced 
shooters are likely to say both the gun 
and the shell are all right, but not quite 
adapted to one another. That accounts 
for the advice, usually ignored: “Find 
the shell which fits your gun best for a 
certain purpose, and then stick to it.” 

If we have a penchant for soft shot, 


from chilled shot. Again, chilled shot 
will not equal Lubaloy or copper-coated 
shot in pattern and distribution. Using 
the same amount of powder and shot, 
same degree of choke, and same gauge, 
the difference between soft shot and 
chilled shot should be from five to seven 
percent. That means, in some instances, 
as much as one degree of choke. What 
a modified-choke will do with chilled 
shot, a full-choke will do a 
very little better with soft 
shot. 

Much the same thing hap- 
pens when we shoot cop- 
per-coated shot. Patterns 
will improve greatly in dis- 
tribution and not less than 
five percent in pattern 
count. I expect Lubaloy shot 
to kill about 5 yd. farther 
than chilled, because cop- 
per-coated shot shoot clos- 
er, and are less likely to 
leave holes in the pattern. 
If your gun does not shoot 
quite so close or doesn’t 
have quite the range you 
want, then put copper-coat- 
ed shot into it, particularly 
in shot smaller than No. 4. 
With No. 4 shot and larger, 
the difference is not so 
great. 

On the other hand, I have 
a friend who was shooting 
two l-oz. loads in his 20 
gauge, one of chilled No. 
7% in a short shell 2% in. 
long, the other a Lubaloy 
load of No. 7% in 2%-in. 
cases. My shooting chum 
swore that he could both 
hit and kill better with the 
short shell. No doubt he 
needed the extra spread, 
and could shoot a lot more effectively 
when he got it. 

Now why is it that all guns, with a 
choke designed to do the work, do not 
put all shot in a 30-in. circle at 40 yd.? 
Most of us know that, with the best 
choke the gunsmith can design, we can 
expect no better average pattern than 70 
percent. What becomes of the other 30 
percent? The lost pellets are deformed, 
ground out of shape, while traversing 
the bore. Those deformed shot, being 
unable to keep a straight line, drift out 
of the pattern, and lag behind in a tail 
which is practically worthless for killing. 

The shot are ground out of shape all 
up and down the bore, some in the choke, 
of course, but more of them right in the 
shell, where they are jammed between 
the heavy powder wads and the crimp 
Then, still under heavy pressure, the 
shot column strikes the tapered cone, 
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which doesn’t do it any good. There- 
after, the outer pellets of shot are ground 
off, as indicated by the leading of the 
barrel, which is at its worst just in front 
of the forcing cone. Large shot are not 
so easy to deform, so, when we have a 
gun shooting 80 percent patterns, the 
shot will almost surely be No. 4 to No. 2. 

The 80-percent pattern might be all 
right for ducks, but not for small stuff. 
If we need a 300-pellet pattern in order 
to hit quail at 40 yd. then we have to 
have it, no matter what the loss from 
deformation. 

A good many of us like a high-velocity 
load, but, if the shot happen to be small, 
or the least bit soft, then the heavy pow- 
der charge will jam the dickens out of 
them before they reach the muzzle, and 
we get a badly scattered pattern, and 
much shorter range. I'd say that three 
drams are enough powder for No. 8 
chilled in 12 gauge, and little if any more 
powder is needed for 74%. When we come 
to 6’s, the powder charge might be in- 
creased to 3% drams, and after that we 
ought to go to progressive powders. 

If we need range, then the shot must 
be balanced in size and quantity against 
the powder charge, the character of the 
powder, and the gun. In this, companies 
that make both the gun and the ammu- 
nition for it have some advantage. If 
that company desires to use magnum 
loads of powder and shot, it will experi- 
ment to fit the gun to the load, perhaps 
by slightly overboring to relieve some of 
the friction and pressure, perhaps by a 
careful selection of the powder. 


OW, suppose that company has stand- 

ardized on 1,000 ft. of instrumental 
velocity over a 40 yd. course. But sup- 
pose that, along with the velocity, it 
must furnish a shell that will pattern 80 
percent. It can get the pattern by cut- 
ting the velocity a trifle, or it can get 
the velocity at the expense of the pat- 
tern, but getting both means an exqui- 
site balance among the gun, the amount 
and size of the shot, and the velocity. 
When we do get it, along comes some- 
body who just won’t shoot that size of 
shot, but means to have 5’s or 6’s, so the 
powder charge has to be reduced and 
the muzzle velocity cut. 

Recently I wrote that a modified bar- 
rel should shoot into a 36-in. circle, or 
better at 40 yd. Now here comes a man 
who means to shoot a load of 3% drams 
of powder and 1 oz. of shot. He tried his 
gun out at 40 yd., and it would shoot 
only a 50 percent pattern at the distance. 
That gun had been carefully bored for a 
trap load of 3 drams and 1% oz. of shot, 
and the poor lad who bored it had all his 
carefully designed work thrown away. 

It is as difficult today to obtain long- 
range guns as it ever was in black- 
powder days. In the first place, these 
demand large bores and heavy charges. 
No smokeless powder can be quite so 
progressive as black powder, which 
burned from grain to grain as the load 
traveled up the barrel. Smokeless pow- 
der, even the most progressive, must 
raise tremendous heat almost instantly; 
otherwise the pressure would drop be- 
low the burning point of the powder, 
some of which never would be consumed. 

The best-patterning gun that I have 
ever heard of was Fred Kimble’s old 6 
gauge muzzle-loader. Kimble says that 
it would put the entire charge in a 30-in. 
circle at 40 yd. That big gun had cer- 
tain advantages. The bore was nearly 
1 in. across, it contained no cone into 
which to jam the shot, the 1% oz. of No. 
3 shot rested in a very short shot column 
so that there was a minimum of friction, 
and Kimble retouched that choke until 

(Continued on page 93) 
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WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 


WREST C4 











You'll like the simplicity of Weaver 
Scopes; a quick adjustment of the eye piece fits 
the scope to your own eye, and both reticule and image are in 
sharp focus. Light in weight, with internal adjustments for 
windage and elevation. Illustrated: Model 330 with Type B 
mount, $31; with Type T mount, $27.50. Write Dept. 6 for 
illustrated folder 



















F. Donahue, Hornell, N. Y., 
ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED < Sees “You ask—Who eversaw 
a broken Lefever?—I never did, 
but I have had one for thirty years. It has been fired more than five 
thousand times at trap and in the field, and is as tight and good today 
as ever. 

Send 6c in stamps for catalog of game, skeet, and trap guns. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 
































Large objective 
lens, 34 mm. 
Wide field of 
vision. 


Lyman SUPER-TARGETSPOT 10x, 12x, 15x 


The supreme target ongps. Shooter sees more de- Complete $75.00. Free folder on request. 
tail and sees it more clearly. Spots shots 100-200 85 West St., 
yds. B.&L. optics, high luminosity. 3-pt. mounts LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., Middlefield. Conn. 


BOOST Your SCORE! 


—with the New M-G 
Receiver Tang Sight 
Puts aperture close to the 
eye.No“fuzzy™’ bulls. No 
eye strain. You see better 
















Give Your Guns . 
Quick, Easy, Sure Pro 
With HOPP E’ 


— score higher. Special FOR barrel cleaning, use 
a oa KR. (008 Hoppe’s No. 9. Removes 
thick) gives sharpest dell- leading _ OF metal fouling, 
nition. Send for Free | prevents rust Apply with 
— Folder showing— Hoppe’s Patches Lubri- 
sate working é 
14 Score-Boosting Features dl gg a og hn 
Crack shots everywhere are enthusiastic over this new Get them at your dealer’s 
Marbie-Goss Sight. Now ready for Winchester 52, 56,57 | cg. : a N o ~ 
69 and Ballard ;Savage 19, 22, 23 and 33. Also Stevens Sampies I or No. 9 send 
417, 416-1; Ranger 50; and Remington M -37. Price, $12. 10c, Oil 15c, Patches 25c 
$1.50 additional for Springfield M-l and M-2; Remington | give bore size. 


34and Winchester Single Shot Rifles. Getallthefactsabout | 
this sensational newimproved sight. Write for Free on FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


ARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY (4-155) | 2315 .N. Sth St.,  Phila., Pa. FRER: 
s71 wend Avenue Gladstone,Mich., U. S. A. Valuable booklet on Gun Protection. 


KNIFE WITH SAFETY FEATURES 











ERE is a new kind of knife that opens your dealer’s, or sent post paid for $1. Use 








and closes with one hand and locks coupon below. 
automatically at three blade lengths. No f-—-—-<—-——=— —-——8—<—<<<—-—=- 
broken fingernails. No danger of fingers being | THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. OL-5 
cut by blade snapping shut... Neat, handy, 4 Faclosed is $1.00 for a Christy Sport Knife. If I am 
useful, durable. Stainless steel frame. Blade i ees Gate eee ae agencies rigs 
of finest razor steel, chromium plated od in U. 8. A. only. 
Smart, practical. Trim, sleek, space-saving | 
design. Light weight. Fine enough to wear on | — — — 
the handsomest watch chain. Press the button — | 
and slide the blade smoothly out or in. Really | 
3 blades in one. Guaranteed to please... At | 
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longer ranges it runs nearer one third, 


due to air resistance. 

So, if our good 7 mm. rifle, for in- 
stance, with its 175-grain bullet, takes 15 
minutes of angle, according to the table, 
to hit the mark at 400 yards, then its 
total fall is four times 15—number of 
hundred yards times minutes of angle or 


60 inches. Of course, if you want to be 
By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN highly accurate, you have also to multi- 
ply this 60 by 1.047, because, strictly 
speaking, a minute is this figure in 


(Continued from page 47) from a good table and save a lot of hulls. inches and not just a round inch. Which 

And, given this table and no other would make our fall about 63 inches, if 

inch barrel Springfield, gives close to info, the chap who has a grammar- you want to be technical. And so our 
minutes, and, if you had your Spring- school education which took mathemat- mid-range trajectory height is around 


field zeroed for very short range and ically, can conjure out of them a lot 15 inches. At 500 yards, the bullet falls 
then histed this sight 48 minutes and more things about the ballistics of his 21 minutes—that is you have to put on 


took good aim at the 1,000-yard target rifle. this angle to hit the mark, and so the 
and there was no wind going, the roar of As for instance mid-range trajectory. fall works out 21 times 5, about 105 
the rifle should be followed by the Sleep- Over game ranges, it is roughly one inches, and the mid-range height is be- 
ing Judas, up in the pit, pulling down fourth of the total bullet fall, at the (Continued on page 85) 


the target and showing you where the 
bullet went through. 

3ecause you can work a lot of dope 
out of a table of minutes of angle for a 
given rifle, it is too bad that factories 
don’t make this standard practice in- 
stead of cluttering up their ballistic 
tables with a lot of slush—such as 4 
“Range for Accuracy” which is about as } Bline Pu Bl, joo.) a mS 
silly a thing as ever put into an ammuni- TO et TT SE 
tion catalogue. Accuracy is a compara- fe 
tive term; what is one man’s accuracy 
is another man’s pizen; what is accuracy panyay= y 
to the casual deer hunter is a shooting I Fl Mth 
pain to the target man or the scientific . 
hunter of small game with his ‘scope : 
and heavy rifle. 

Also such minute-of-angle table is quite 
an aid to the chap who wants to sight-in 
a rifle and has a rear sight of the 48 
type or a ‘scope with such divisions, such 
as the Weaver. If he will very carefully 
zero that rifle at 12 yards or so, where 
fall does not count, so the bullet is cut- 
ting a line on the paper as far below his 





point of aim as the bore center is below ps 
the line of sights, then he can put on A close-up photo looking down on the rear sight of the Model 1903 Springfield Army rifle. 
the various figures for the various ranges The target shooter uses a micrometer sight adjuster on it which reads in minutes of angle 

















ANGLES OF ELEVATION 4 
BULLET MINUTES OF ANGLE AT ' 
CARTRIDGE WEIGHT veLociry 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 1500 yd. 
.25/20 Hi-Speed 60 2200 4% 12 
.32/20 Hi-Speed 80 2000 5 2 
.25/35 (old) 117 2030 5 10 17 26 7 49 
.25/35 Express 117 2350 4 7 #12 #18 25 33 
.25/35 Hi-Speed 87 2700 3 5 9 13 18 24 
.30 Rem. S. P. 170 2020 5 10 17 2 36 648 
.30 Rem. Express 165 2250 4 8 13 19 27 7 
.30 Rem. Hi-Speed 110 2550 3 6 10 15 20 27 
.35 Rem. S. P. 200 2020 5 11 18 27 40 53 
.35 Rem. Express 200 2250 4 8 12 7 22 31 
.35 Rem. Hi-Speed 150 2350 3 7 wv 38 25 34 
7mm. Winchester 139 2800 2 4% 7%10 14 18% 23% 30 37 45% 
7mm. Winchester 175 2300 3 6 10 15 21 28 36 45 55 = 65 
.270 Winchester 130 3160 2 4 5% 8 12 16 20 24% 30 36 
.270 Win. 150 2670 3 6 10 15 20% 28 36 45 55 65 
30/06 Win. 150 2700 2% 5 8 12 16 21 26 32% 40 48 
.30/06 Win. f. b. 180 2700 2% 5 8 11 155 19 2 29 35 42 
.30/06 Win. b. t. 172 2700 2% 5 7%410% 14 18 22 26% 32 38 
.30/06 Win. f. b. 220 2400 4 7 10 15 20 26 33 £41 49 60 
.300 Magnum match 180 2 4 6 8 10% 13 15% 19 22% 27 
.30/06 Military f. b. 150 700 61 73% 87% 103 120 
.30/06 Military b. t. 72 2700 42 47% 53% 59 66% 
8mm. Lebel (Balle D) 198 2380 3 6 10 14 18 23 28% 35 42% 51 59% 69 
Note. The figures for the .30 Remington apply almost exactly to the average loading for the .30/30, and the angles shown 
for this cartridge are correct within a minute or two for the .32 Special in equivalent bullet weight and loading. The fig- 
ures for the .25/35 are also correct within a minute or two for the .25 Remington in equivalent bullet weight and loading. 
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tween a third and a quarter of this fig- 
ur 

To get the trajectory height for any 
range, subtract the figure for the shorter 
range from the figure for the longer, 
multiply by the number of hundreds of 
yards in the shorter range; answer in 
inches. To get fall at some range longer 
than the one for which rifle is sighted, 
subtract minute-of-angle figure for the 
shorter from the minute figure for the 
longer, multiply by the number of hun- 
dred yards in the longer range; answer 
is how much too low your bullet would 
strike at this longer range. Or did you 
know that already? 

If you know the total fall of a bullet 
over a given range, which you can get 
as I’ve just shown, you can find the time 
of flight over that range by dividing this 





The Paunch Shot 


to me a number of times in vary- 

ing forms by friends and corre- 
spondents. I have tried out the matter 
just once and that time it was uninten- 
tional—a caribou hit with my .280 Ross 
—but the one instance checked with this 
letter and the many other accounts of 
very high-velocity bullets hitting the 
animal in a spot usually considered a 
passport to a long chase or a lost animal. 
I quote from letter from an old experi- 
enced deer hunter in a little California 
hill town: 

“Just read ‘This Deadly .30/30,’ and 
wish to commend you on the masterly 
and concise way your comparisons were 
exemplified. I began deer hunting 52 
years ago and have continued the sport 
ever since. . I have hunted mostly 
with men who used guns of the .30/30 
class. For the last 16 years, I have been 
using bolt-action .30/06 rifles. Iam going 
to tell you something that may have es- 
caped your notice, this being that the 
.30/06, using either 145-grain U. S. or the 
150-grain Remington bronze-point, an- 
chors a deer shot through the paunch 
as surely as a shot through the heart— 
the ranges being reasonably short and 
the velocity still high. The bullet sel- 
dom passes out, but explodes or breaks 
up, creating such a disturbance or shock 
that the deer can survive only a few mo- 
ments. The greatest distance I have 
checked this effect was 215 steps over 
a sagebrush flat.... 

“During one hunt with chaps using 
.30/30’s, but who rather favored the 
30/06, they argued that the ’06 spoiled 
too much meat. So a bit later I got a 
50-yard shot at a buck, and hit him in 
the paunch. Curtains. When we dressed 
out the deer, I asked them if they could 
have spoiled less meat with a .22. All 
this, of course, with very high-velocity 
bullets or around the 3,000-foot mark. 
I thought the observation might inter- 
est you.”—J.M.M., Cal. 

Some years ago, a party of Southern 
California hunters, trained shots, using 
.30/06 rifles, went to the Kaibab country 
of Arizona, where the multitude of deer 
in those days permitted pretty much 
picking your deer and your shot. They 
used a 3,000-foot-class Peters 150-grain 
bullet, and agreed to shoot their deer in 
the paunch, following the experience of 
several of them. They came back report- 
ing that this shot was about as nearly 
anchoring as any other practical shot at 


Te tale that follows has been told 
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fall figure—this time in feet and deci- 
mal fractions, not in inches—by 16 then 
taking the square root of the answer. 
A brother with a slip-stick is a big help | 
at that instant, because he reads off 
square root direct as easily as a bird | 
reading the calendar for the opening of | 
the hunting season. If you get exactly 
what I mean. 
Of course, if you want to go on just 
guessing, depending on the old “shoot- 
er’s instinct,” that bagged such fabulous 
game—and redskins—in the “Leather- 
stocking Tales,” and other works of that 
ilk, all this will be of no interest. But 
if you really want your lead to arrive at | 
its chosen destination, the minute-of- | 
angle figures I present on an earlier 
page should help obtain the desired re- 
sults with the more used cartridges. 





a deer—keeping in mind that the heart 
is a pretty small mark—and the paunch 
is a pretty big one, hence the expression 
“practical shot.” 

The same effect should apply of course 
to the .270, with the 130-grain, not the 
poorer and slower 150-grain, to the .280 
Ross with the copper-tube bullet, and 
possibly to the .220 Swift and other ultra- 
high-velocity rifles at short range. Prob- 
ably not to the slower and heavier .30/06 
bullets, certainly not to the .30/30 class, 
because too many years’ evidence are 
against shooting animals in the paunch 
with this class of cartridge. 

My own experience is not enough to 
permit me to sit in judgment on the 
story, but we do know that very high 
velocity has some mysterious nerve- 
paralyzing, anchoring effect, and it is 
possible that a bullet, exploding in the 
paunch, shocks more nerves than one 
acting on solid tissue—that is meat. It 
would be interesting to hear from other 
hunters along this line. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


CHOES from deer hunts, according | 
~ to Lyman McCrea, who keeps a lit- 

tle notebook on the things he hears 
across his gun counter: 

“Shoot into the bushes, it’ll come out.” 
“What right has a guy to have cows in 
the hills? It came out of the brush just 
like a deer and it had horns, too.” “We 
didn’t see no deer, but we shot at a lot 
of rabbits and squirrels. Swell rifle prac- 
tice. Ole bullets sure whistle when they 
hit a rock, don’t they?” “Some guy said 
it was a mule deer, but he couldn't fool 
me. Whoever saw a mule with horns?” 
“I knocked him down, but he got up and 
went into the brush, so I passed him up. 
Sure, I saw some blood, but I didn’t see 
no deer so I guess he got away.” 





Well, I see the boys have disinterred 
that ancient argument entitled “Can 
a good prone small-bore shot beat a ma- 
chine rest?” Lot of small-bore shots 
think they can, and, what is more, any | 
time they fail to get a possible when | 
they shoot a score, it is the fault of the | 
so and so rifle and/or ammunition. Nize 
frame of mind; I envy them their con- | 
fidence. 

Having dabbled far more with machine | 

(Continued on page 86) 


MOSSBERG WINS 


AGAIN! 


Two-year results of Open 
Road National Rifle 
Matches prove Mossberg 
consistent accuracy. 

~ You know Mossberg as a 
‘*good buy.’’ You know 
Mossberg stands for new fea- 
tures. But do you know what 
Mossberg means in accuracy? 


HERE ARE THE RESULTS OF THE OPEN ROAD 
NATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES FOR 1938 
3 Man Team, Expert Division . WON with MOSSBERG 
Individual, Expert Division . . WON with MOSSBERG 
1937 RESULTS WERE 


3 Man Team, Expert Division . WON with MOSSBERG 
Individual, Expert Division . TIED for Ist with MOSSBERG 
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O" ER 8,500 shooters competed. All princi- 

al makes of rifles were used. In 1938, with 
5.3% a the total rifles in the contest, Mossberg 
won 14.7% of all cups and medals—by far the 
most favorable relative showing of any make of rifle. 

So remember—Mossberg gives you more than 
good value and exclusive new features. Mossberg 
gives you accuracy. 

Models from $6.15* to $19.95*. Send for our 
interesting free catalogue. 


*Slightly higher west of the Rockies. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


6002 Greene Street, New Haven, Conn. 
When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 














BENJAMIN 


AIR PISTOL 
WITH LEVER 


HAND PUMP 


For Target —Small TODAY 
Game-Camping-Etc. 
Guaranteed. Accurate— Practical —Economical—Safe—Clean— Quiet. 

ustable Force—Amazing Maximum Velocity. No Smoke or Fumes. 
Belt Action— Hammer Fire —Hair Trigger— afety Lock—Hand a 
Single Shot BB $8.50; yy ay -. 177 or by with rifled barrel $8. BB 
8-Shot $10.00; Holster $2 oe ine of Benjamin tH 
Compressed Air Rifles "ie BB eae cal. 177 or 22. No license required 
from dealer or factory. Ask for complete specifications and free targets. 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 820 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A 








| 8S West St. 


—U. S. GOVT SURPLUS— 


Springfield S.S. rifles, 45/70 cal. 32” barrel, New at os 
30/40 cal. Krag Sporters, 22” barrels, fine 

Soft pliable leather sling straps, 14", New = 0 
Soft pliable leather sling straps, WA | Used 
Cowhide holsters, .45 auto-38 Super-Ace, New 
Heavy flannel patches, .22 to .45 cal. per 600 
45/70 Gov't black powder cartridges, per 100 
30/06 Gov't 1918 issue, selected, per 100 
30/06 Gov't 1934 issue, Boatails, per 100 

45 Gov't Colt auto, M.C., per 100 

Barrels for .45 Colt auto. pistol, New 

Barrels for .45 S&W 1917 model, New 

Clips for 1917 S&W or Colt gun, per dozen pr. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St., New York City 
—————n{ Stamp please For Big List and Catalog) = 


PMP MPMVS——. ; 
eyezssreses 
SSSSUSSUs 














Wherever large skeet shoots take place, you'll find 
85% of the shooters with single barrel guns use the 
Cutts Comp. Practically 100% of the high guns, 
single barrel, are Comp equipped. Proved perform- 
ance counts. For hunting you are offered the same 
satisfactory results on all game in all kinds of game 


country. Write for free illustrated folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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CONTROLLED SKIING! 


Ape? | 
















Make your | 
skis go where 
you wish without 
_any hesitation or 
Sitzmarking . . . that’s 
controlled skiing! That's 
what Northlands will help 
you do. Experts demand the 
extra flexibility and durabilit 

they get in Northlands. We think 
you'll appreciate that choice woods, 
expert design and hand cotemennis 
produce choice skis. Northlands will 
_make controlled —y easier for you. 
Write for your free copy, How To Ski, now. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minnesota 


Bean’s New Ski Boot 


High grade oil tanned ski grain leather. Full 
leather lined with natural gray elk. Combines 
best features of foreign boots with improve- 
ments made possible by modern machinery. 
Blucher type permits adjustment at instep. 
Sole solid ouk leather %” thick with built-in 
heavy steel plate. Heavy leather stitched storm 
welt. Sizes 6 to 12. Send 
for sample of leather and 
catalog. 

L. L. Bean, Inc. 

15 Main Street 

Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting 
and Camping 
Specialties 




















. BETTER PERFORMANCE 
On Any Snow!! 


DOOR-EASE 


'ALL-WEATHER 










Universal Type — for racing, running, 
climbing gives more speed, lasts longer 
on wet, dry, powder or crust snow. Simpli- 
fies waxing clean and easy to handle 
and apply — won't soil hands or clothes! 
At ski shops and sporting goods dealers — 
38c for 4';-inch stick. 


AMERICAN GREASE STICK CO., Srentces 


XOM IMS YSHLOIM-Ti8 





Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED. 


ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 


Warm, waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap, 
72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for | 
sleeping. Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall | 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag with Warm, NEW, Western Wool filling, regular | 
$17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.O.D. Write for Circular. | 





PORTLAND, ORE 


1410 S. W. HARRISON ST 








HANDBOOK-—How to Make and Use | | 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
Wustrated (with catalog) 35< 


CATALOG—100 pictures—color 
spread—instruction Folder 10c 


CATALOG alone S< Stamps or Coin. 




























—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boors, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order 














Out Obbhank 


(Continued from page 


rests and things in my work in the Army 
and out, I set down with ponderous and 
impressive finality, my own conclusions, 
which are, viz. and to wit: 

Some forms of machine rests won’t 
shoot well with any rifle. Some rifles 
won't shoot in any machine rest. But— 
such a machine rest as they use at the 
Remington factory at Ilion, N. Y., plus 
that fine Model 37 rifle in this rest, will 
naturally lick any prone _ small-bore 
shooter when Old Man Average gets in 
his licks. Now and then compensating 
inaccuracy—the luck of the high pull for 
the natural low shot of the string—will 
produce results for the prone man which 
make the rest look pale around the gills. 
But not for a long string of shots. This 
writer is willing to lay a few bucks on 
the line that, firing 100 consecutive shots 
under the same conditions, the machine 
rest such as Ilion’s will lick any prone 
small-bore shooter ever born. 

P. S.—If it is a fact that the prone 
small-bore man can lick a machine rest, 
then is it not time for this varlet to get 
up off that belly and try some of the 
other equally useful and sometimes more 
practical positions? Then they won't 
have to worry about beating the ma- 
chine rest. Prone must be pretty easy if 
you can beat any form of mechanical 
rest when in that position! 

Shorty Woodsman goes target on us. 
Although, say my Colt friends, they 
“don’t intend to advertise the matter,” 
I am now at liberty to mention the fact 
that the 4%-inch Woodsman is now 
available with adjusting front sight for 
elevation, adjusting rear sight for wind- 
age (in case you live in a windy country, 
heh-heh). Members of OUTDOOR LIFE ad- 
vertising staff will run up their blood 
pressure when they read that crack 
about announcing but not advertising, 
but I should worry. 

If you happen to get a set of sights 


~ pan, 
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Melvin M. Johnson, inventor, demonstrating his new military-type self-loading sporting and 
Army weapon. This .30/06 caliber rifle has received favorable comment from Army Boards 
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of the old variety that are just right, 
and you pack gun in holster and mebbe 
treat it rough, I think you are just as 
well off without all this fancy elevating 
stuff. For target use you need it, and 
the change is all to the good. } 

From inventor Melvin M. Johnson, a 
young book on his new military-type 
self-loading Army and sporting rifle, in- 
cluding 12-page single-space letter full of 
interest, copies of Army Board tests, 
pictures, and this and that. Makes very 
interesting reading; some of it sounds 
reasonable. Rifle would have to be 
pretty bad to be any worse than the 
Garand, in some of the stories that come 
to this desk, but on which this writer 
sits in no judgment. 







Calm party stands with seegar be- 
tween his lips, paper band around seegar 
about an inch from his mouth. Large 
policeman, very hot shot indeed, takes 
careful aim with his six-shooter at the 
seegar, cuts it off just at the band. 
Crowd applauds. But humorous party 
named Irvin Cobb—maybe you've heard 
of him—remarked dryly that it required 
two sorts of man for that stunt, a very 
fine pistol shot and a damn’ fool. And 
no old shooter, familiar with the uncer- 
tainties of any gun and cartridge, said 
aught to gainsay him. Just keep that 
remark in mind in case you are tempted 
to show off at the risk of death or injury 
to some incautious bird who is willing to 
aid you. 

So this brother, A. E. Hart, down in 
Cleveland, will put a 28 gauge barrel on 
your 20 gauge automatic, and make a 
good two-shot 28 gauge automatic for 
you if you go in for skeet or like the 28 
for the field; price not known. Let your 
conscience be your guide—outside of 
what your wife will say—if and when she 
finds out about it. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Comb for High ‘Scope 


Question: My Remington Model 34 has a Ly- 
man 422 ’scope. The ‘scope is too high above 
the barrel for good shooting. Therefore, I want 
to purchase a comb for the stock. What height 
comb would you recommend?—C. J. B., Jr., Ohio. 


Answer: I think that a Monte Carlo cheek 
pad would raise the comb high enough and 
would be lighter than wood. I’d think the comb 
would be from % to % in. higher than comb is 
at present.—C. A. 


Salt Bath Unnecessary 


Question: What is the proper way to break 
in a new rifle? Does it help to pour cold salt 
brine through a hot barrel to harden the steel? 
Does it harm the rifling of a gun to use bullets 
of different weight 180, 220, etc.?—J. S., 


Answer: We have been shooting rifles with- 
out any salt bath for 50 years, and getting along 
all right, with no lack of accuracy. Most peo- 
ple have decided there’s no need of a salt bath. 
Better leave that process to the gunsmiths, if 
anybody. No harm whatever is done to a rifle 
by using any one of the bullets you mention or 
all of them. Sights would have to be changed 
slightly if you shot one bullet after another. 
Be just as well to learn where one bullet landed 
after another at 200 yd., so as to learn the varia- 
tion in center of impact, provided you shot with- 
out changing sights.—C. A. 


Bird Shot in .44/40 


Question: Would it be possible, with a Colt 
.44/40 rifle, to use the bird-shot cartridge? Does 
this cartridge compare with the .410 shot shell? 
—C. M. B., Ontario, Can. 


Answer: You are going back pretty far in 
mentioning those .44/40 shot cartridges. We 
used them a long time ago, say 40 to 50 years. 
The trouble is the rifling in the bore, which 


SHOTGUN 


Allowance for Drop 


Question: Is it ever necessary to allow for 
drop while shooting a shotgun? If so, at what 
ranges and how much? If 4 in. is given as the 
trajectory of a certain bullet mid-way of 100 yd., 
is the drop at 100 yd. four times that or 16 in.? 
—0O.C. T., New York. 


Answer: I have heard of allowance for drop 
of shot at distances of 60 yd. and beyond, and 
somebody says the shot drop a foot at 60 yd. 
Never bothered my head about it when holding 
one of the big guns on a duck at that distance. 
Suppose the charge does drop a foot, the spread 
wil be over 5 ft. at 60 yd., and that leaves a 
good deal of leeway. Yes, if trajectory over the 
100 yd. is 4 in. high at 50, the total drop from 
muzzle of the gun will be 16 in.—C. A. 


Skeet Gun on Quail 


Question: I had planned on getting an over- 
and-under gun with one barrel modified and the 
other improved-cylinder, to be used mostly on 
quail and dove shooting. I have a chance to get 
such a gun, but it has a skeet barrel. Would 
this be very different and would it serve my 
purpose?—J. D. B., Mo. 


Answer: This choke is usually of two kinds, 
No. 1 skeet choke and No. 2 skeet choke. The 
No. 1 choke is very much the same as a plain 
cylinder, or no choke at all, while the No. 2 
choke is just about the same as an improved- 
cylinder. I have a Winchester Model 21, dou- 
ble gun, both barrels of which were bored No. 2 
skeet choke at my request. Works well on all 
kinds of game, quail, doves, snipe, anything that 
is not too far off. A better gun for quail alone 
might be bored just as for No. 1 skeet and No. 
2 skeet.—C. A. 


Winchester Weights 


Question: At present, I am using a 20 gauge 
Model 12 Winchester shotgun, weighing 6% Ib. 
and having a 26-in. barrel. How much heavier 


les 


gives the shot a spin, causing them to spread 
rapidly. Shot used to be placed in a paper con- 
tainer, which was split to permit the shot to 
spread more quickly. In those old days, the 
cartridge would kill birds up to possibly 36 ft., 
after which the spread would cause them to miss. 
The same amount c* shot in a .410 would kill at 
about 30 yd. The only way you could get an 
effective cartridge or pattern from that gun 
would be to have the rifling bored out, where- 
upon it would be just as good as a .410 shotgun. 


—C. A 


Rim and Center-Fire Explained 


Question: I come to you with a question that 
has perplexed me quite a long time. I have yet 
to discover why there are both center-fire and 
rim-fire cartridges. Does one or other of these 
methods of firing cause the powder to ignite 
faster, thus giving greatly increased velocity, 
or what else is the reason?—E. C. S., Jil. 


Answer: Rim-fire cartridges have the prim- 
ing compound spun about the rim of the shell, 
on the inside. Then this compound is fired by 
the blow of a hammer or firing pin, which strikes 
the rim. Cartridge carries no primer, and is not 
adapted to high velocities. Center-fire cases are 
fitted with primers, which the firing pin strikes, 
in the center of the case. All powerful car- 
tridges, with velocities up to 4,000 ft. are center- 
fire—rim-fires stopping at about 1,500 foot- 
seconds. I do not know that center-fire car- 
tridges are any quicker-burning, but the powder 
charge may be 10 times what is placed in a rim- 
fire, and, when that charge burns, there is plenty 
of speed at the muzzle. No such charge could be 
placed in a rim-fire, because the rim-fire case is 
thin and sensitive to a blow at the base, and, if 
we put that case into a rifle that develops a pres- 
sure of 50,000 lb., it would be blown all to pieces. 
The advantage of rim-fires is that, where cheap 
ammunition is to be made, such as we use in the 
Long Rifle arms, cartridges will cost less than 
half as much as a same cartridge would be ina 
center-fire.—C. 


PROBLEMS 


would a 16 gauge of this model with the same 
barrel length actually be? Does a raised rib 
have especial value on a pump gun that’s used 
for hunting upland game?—R. F. P., JI. 


Answer: I have a Winchester 20 bore that 
weighs a bit more than 6 lb., and a 16 bore that 
weighs more than 7 lb. One has a 26-in. barrel, 
the other a 28-in. The 16 is a Trap Model. 
I'd expect an ordinary sixteen to weigh 6% to 
6% lb., depending on the length of barrel. Both 
guns have plain, raised ribs. I suspect that the 
16 with 26-in. barrel would be light enough, if 
you use the loads that I do—2%4 and 3 drams of 
powder, 1% oz. of shot. The raised rib doesn’t 
add much to a shotgun, unless you have a pretty 
straight stock, say 2-in. drop. Then the rib 
gives you a straight line to aim over, and 
makes the gun seem to be a better fit. I take 
it that, if you use a 26-in. plain barrel, the gun 
will not weigh more than 6% lb. Anyhow, it is 
a good gun.—C. A. 


Killing Ranges 


Question: Can you tell me the comparative 
killing ranges of a 12-gauge full-choke and a 16 
gauge full-choke for duck shooting? The gun I 
get must kill pheasants or ducks at 50 to 60 yd. 
—L. C., Minn. 


Answer: I usually consider that what a 16 
gauge with 314 drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot will do at 52 yd., a good 12, with proper 
charge of powder and 1% oz. of shot, will do at 
55 to 56 yd. If you must kill at 60 yd., that just 
about requires the Winchester pump gun, carry- 
ing 1% oz. of No. 4 or 5 shot. That is a 3-in. 
shell and no automatic shoots it. Remington has 
made a trap load for 16 bores, shooting 11% oz. of 
shot. I tried out the load and concluded the ve- 
locity was too low and it was a mistake ever 
to use so much shot in a 16. If you are content 
to take ducks at 55 yd. and less, the automatic 
might do the work, but it would have to be a 12 
gauge. You can be pretty well-satisfied that no 
smaller gun than a 12 is going to outshoot the 
12, both guns being equally well-bored.—C. A. 
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SHOOTERS 
BEWARE! 


Fanatic legislators are again trying 
to jam through vicious bills to re- 
strict the ownership and use of 
guns by sportsmen. These bills 
will be pe unless you and your 


fellow shooters voice strenuous op- 
position. Are you doing yourshare? 


The N.R.A. has always been in the fore- 
front in fighting anti-firearms legisla- 
tion. In just one year we were instru- 
mental in helping to defeat or kill 106 
proposed new state and federal “gun” 

laws. Your support is needed—now. 
Write today for complete information. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1603 Rhode Island Ave.,N.W. | Washington, D. C. 








IDEAL 
TOOLS 


For producing accurate re- 
loads capable of close group- 
ing, Ideal Tools are the ac- 
cepted standard. They give 
all the advantages of the tong 
type of tool with the effective- 
ness of the straight line type. 
No. 5 Powder Measure indis 

sable for smokeless powders. $7.50 


"DE AL HAND BOOK—Valuable euite for 
reloading, fully illustrated. Lists all Ideal 
Tools. 160 pages. 50¢ postpaid 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn, 


WHY NOT Spend — 
; Spring, Summer, Fall 
( Gathering Butterflies, Insects 













I buy h undreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 
to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my Instructions, 
pictures, price list. Profit—pleasure Send 10c(notstamps) 
lor Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, DEALER 
_Dept. 22, Box 1830 ” ot gen Steee. Calif. 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 


i/ Send Stamp for Bargains in Guna, 
wy _Sooves. a hts, Reloading Tools. Used Smith 
& evolvers .44 Cal. excellent in -holater 
worn out ie 6 ‘FISHERMEN! Send Stamp for Fishin 
Tackle Catalog, Send Stamp. Free Camera List 
Send Stamp, Free Ski Catalog. Gun Clubs! Send 10c 1 Medel 
Award Catalog. 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 


NEW “MET HOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
- wie oe ure steel. 
No eating Ss necessar 
Restores the finish on % $ 0 
guns in ten minutes for . 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-74, New ones Bidg. 
radford, Pa. 


SOLOMOR’S Tors 


= 4{— = Bargain prices on revolvers 
rifles, ete NERA DE PUES GUN FOR 
A NEW ONE! ‘Time payments arranged!) 





























New ME THOU 


en, och 





eau liberal allowance or TOP prices 
for guns, rifles, binoculars, cameras, etc. 
Tell us what you have: what you want! All 
merchandise sent prepaid EST 


FREE ittustrated 1939 ¢ Gun- 
Book and Hunting Catalog 
SOLOMON’S SPORTING GOODS 
97-0 Park Re Row | New York, N.Y. N.Y. 




















i NEW au W and, 
All Makes, Powers, Sizes "a 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telestope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 

Box J 
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Test Your Trigger Pull 


ING-SHOOTING with a shot- 
gun, as in skeet, is different 
from rifle shooting at a fixed 
mark, because the timing of the 

shot is more important than perfect aim. 
In rifle shooting at a stationary mark, 
high scores are impossible unless the aim 
is almost perfect, but, because the target 
remains in a fixed position, the exact in- 
stant for the discharge of the gun is not 
important. 

Owing to the size of the pattern of the 
shot charge, there can be some error in 
the aim, which, up to a certain point, is 
taken care of by the pattern area. On 
the other hand, if the shotgun is not dis- 
charged when the aim is seen to be ap- 
proximately right, the speed of the tar- 
get, which may be 50 ft. a second, will 
take it completely beyond the area cov- 
ered by the pattern, and the result will 
be a clean miss. All elements, therefore, 
which have a bearing on the precise in- 
stant the shotgun is to be discharged are 
vitally important in hitting a fast mark. 

The processes involved in shooting 
ahead of a moving mark have been dis- 
cussed in previous articles. In these dis- 
cussions, we found that it takes a cer- 
tain amount of time for a charge of shot 
to reach the target after the shooter's eye 
tells him his aim is right. This amount of 
time is divided into three parts: The 
amount of time that it takes the shooter 
to react and pull the trigger; the amount 
of time it takes the action of the gun to 
work after the trigger is released—the 
hammer to fall, the primer to explode, the 
powder to ignite, and the charge of shot 
to pass up the barrel; and the time it 


takes the charge of shot to travel from 
muzzle to target. 

Scientific tests show that it takes only 
about .008 second for the shot to get out 
muzzle 


of the after the trigger is re- 












AST September, OvutTpoor LiFe an- 

nounced, not without some doubts 
as to how it would be received, the 
most novel and ambitious skeet com- 
petition on record—the Novet Skeet 
Tournament. The plan, frankly, was 
to interest more shooters in this al- 
ready rapidly growing game by pair- 
ing a veteran with a novice and let- 
ting the team shoot through three 
months of competitive Our 
doubts were entirely groundless, for 
the tournament, now completed, has 
far exceeded every reasonable expec- 
tation. It was the largest skeet com- 
petition ever held. 

More than 1,000 individual shooters 
entered the tournament. The scores 
of the final month’s shooting are now 
tabulated and checked. This 


skeet. 


being 





BIGGEST SKEET TOURNAMENT 





work has been held up by the tardi- 
ness of some of the teams in return- 
ing scores, but final results will soon 
be determined, and the winners will 
be announced in the March OvuTpoor 
LIFE. 








leased. Instruments also show that it 
takes the ordinary skeet load only about 
.06 second to go from the muzzle to the 
target. The mechanical operation of the 
gun after the trigger is pulled takes the 
same fixed amount of time for each shot, 
and this is so short a period that the 
shooter has little difficulty in allowing for 
the distance that the target moves dur- 
ing this time. 

All the foregoing, however, deals with 
what happens after the trigger is pulled. 
Practically, all the uncertainty of wing- 
shooting comes before the trigger is re- 
leased and while the shooter is going 
through the motions of pulling. Here we 
find the human carcass, with its finical 
nervous system, far less reliable and uni- 
form than the mechanism of the gun and 
















How to test the trigger pull of a double-trigger gun 
with spring scales. Triggers are not drawn straight 
back. Instead, each is pulled in the direction shown 


the burning of powder and the expansion 
of powder gases in the barrel. 

Instruments show that it takes a per- 
son .15 to .30 second to pull on the trigger 
of a gun after his eye tells him the in- 
stant has come to do it. What’s more, the 
same person can’t always pull in the same 
amount of time, due to the changes 
caused in his nerve control by one thing 
or another. Therefore, all the factors in- 
volved in releasing a shotgun trigger at 
the proper time are more important in 
the process of hitting a fast-moving mark 
than the motions which take place after 
the hammer begins to fall. That is, if the 
shooter has allowed for the time it takes 
the action of the gun to operate and the 
charge to reach the target, which, trans- 
lated into required lead, is less than 3 ft., 
his vital concern is the promptness and 
regularity with which he can release the 
trigger. 

Here is where trigger pull plays its 
very important part in the operation. 
Trigger pull, of course, is the amount of 
effort required to release the hammer. 
Because the pulling of the trigger is the 
final act of the shooter, as he attempts to 
hit his moving target, the trigger mech- 
anism of the gun becomes tied up with 
the human effort rather than with the 
other mechanical operations of gun and 
ammunition which follow. The exact 
amount of trigger pull which each indi- 
vidual needs for best results is exceeded 
in importance only by the general fit of 
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[ his skeet gun. In fact, trigger pull can be 


classed with the fit. Because of the im- 
portance of trigger pull in successful 
shooting, it is surprising that more at- 
tention is not given the subject by skeet 
shooters generally. 

The trigger pull of any shotgun that is 
fit to shoot at moving marks must be 
crisp, clean, and uniform, regardless of 
how much pressure must be put on the 
trigger to release the hammer. Trigger 
“creep,” the distance a trigger may move 
before the hammer is released, is fatal to 
reliable wing-shooting because such 
“creep” deceives the shooter’s nervous 
system and muscular reactions. 

Fortunately, the modern shotgun, as 
we find it on the skeet field, is so de- 
signed that, when it came from the fac- 
tory it was free from this disastrous 
“creep.” Such guns retain their crispness 
of trigger pull indefinitely, if they are 
kept in good order and not tampered 
with. A crisp trigger pull can best be 
described as one where the trigger has 
absolutely no “give’”’ as pressure is put 
upon it, but, when the pressure is suffi- 
cient, lets go suddenly. It is as if the trig- 
ger itself were an inflexible rod of thin 
glass, which would remain rigid under 
slight pressure, but, when the pressure 
was increased to a certain point, would 
snap off cleanly and crisply. 

Although we can take for granted that 
all modern skeet guns in good repair are 
free from trigger “creep,” there is no 
standard for trigger pull. When a gun is 
built to order, the maker asks what trig- 
ger pull is wanted just as he asks what 
length of stock. Stock guns, sold over 
the counter, usually come from the fac- 
tory with heavier trigger pulls than are 
suitable for many shooters on the skeet 
field. 

Individual owners often have the fac- 
tory trigger pull changed to meet their 
own requirements, and, as these guns 
change hands, we find guns being used 
every day with trigger pulls which vary 
greatly, often reaching the very limits of 
practical usefulness and safety, and 
sometimes exceeding them. Many skeet 
scores are suffering because the shooter 
has never given any thought to the mat- 
ter of trigger pull, merely taking it for 
granted that, if the gun doesn’t go off 
prematurely and does go off when he 
wants it to, the trigger pull must be quite 
all right. 

The fixed-target rifleman uses a light 
trigger pull because he shoots in a re- 
laxed condition and doesn’t want to dis- 
turb his precise aim by having to put 
unnecessary pressure on the trigger at 
the moment of firing. On the other hand, 
the wing-shot pulls the trigger at a 
moment when his nervous system is 
keyed up to the extent that he could ex- 
ert considerable pressure on the trigger, 
if necessary, without noticing that he 
had done it. 

For this reason, many shotgun shoot- 
ers are using trigger pulls that are 
heavier than necessary. A game shooter, 
especially when excited by a flushing 
bird, could undoubtedly get away with an 
extremely heavy trigger pull without no- 
ticing it. So, too, could the novice skeet 
shooter who gets about as excited over 
his skeet shot as the more experienced 
game shooter. 


HE experienced skeet shot, to whom 

shooting at a clay target has become 
more commonplace, will notice and suf- 
fer from a trigger pull that is too heavy. 
Still, he may continue to use such a trig- 
ger pull in the belief that it has less ef- 
fect on his shooting than it actually 
does. 


Trigger pulls most commonly used 


by skeet and field shots vary from 3% to 
5 lb. In other words, it would take the 
same effort to pull a 3%-lb.-pull trigger 
as it would to lift a 3%-lb. weight. Trig- 
ger pulls of less than 3 lb. on a shotgun 
should be considered too light for safety. 
The seating of the finger on the trigger, 
during the quick action of raising the 
gun and swinging it after a moving 
mark, is likely to produce an uninten- 
tional pressure sufficient to discharge the 
weapon. In addition to the danger, noth- 
ing is more disconcerting than to have a 
gun fire too soon. In fact, anyone who 
lends some one a gun which has a trig 
ger pull lighter than ordinary should be 
sure to warn the borrower. 


TRIGGER pull of more than 5 lb., 
whether the shooter realizes it or not, 
has a tendency to throw off his aim. Sub 
consciously, the shooter feels that he has 
to do some real pulling, so he stops his 
swing to be sure to give the trigger the 
necessary jerk. The highly strung shoot- 
er will suffer from an overheavy trigger 
pull, or anything else, such as looseness 
or “creep,” which is mechanically un- 
orthodox. Such a shooter’s nervous sys 
tem is keyed so fine that it takes little to 
disturb its job of carrying the brain's 
message to the trigger finger. In such 
cases, the impulse seems to peter out be- 
fore it reaches the muscles that crook 
the trigger finger. If this failing im- 
pulse meets the resistance of a trigger 
that is too heavy, the finger seems to be- 
come discouraged, and fails to do its part. 
There you have, in the making, a first- 
class case of flinching, and there is little 
doubt that the majority of chronic 
flinching ailments can be traced to in- 
correct trigger pulls. 
The average skeet shooter would be 
pretty safe in starting out with a trig- 
ger pull on his gun of between 4 and 4% 


lb. He should also be cautious about 
varying very far outside these limits 
either way. Assuming that the trigger 


pull is crisp and clean at around 4% Ilb., 
it is better for the shooter to accustom 
himself to this pull than it is to try vari- 
ations. 

To measure the trigger pull of a gun, 
use a reliable spring scale such as honest 
fishermen use to weigh their catches. 
The pull of the scale, when making the 
test, should be in the exact direction that 
the finger follows in the process. In sin- 
gle-trigger guns, there is only one direc- 
tion, but on a two-triggered double, the 
direction of pull of the rear trigger is 
backward and up, while on the forward 
trigger it is nearly straight back. 

When using a scale for a trigger-pull 
test, the scale should be drawn slowly 
and evenly, not jerked. Although any un- 
evenness in drawing the scale will cause 
a variation in results, if the test is done 
carefully, the trigger should release 
when the pointer hits the indicated mark. 
Because there is bound to be some irreg- 
ularity in carrying out this test, it is bet- 
ter to make a series of tests from which 
an average may be struck. 

Under no circumstances should the 
shooter attempt to change a trigger pull. 
While there are plenty of skeet shooters 
who are quite capable of taking their 
guns apart for cleaning and inspection, 
there is not one in a thousand who could 
be trusted to do a perfectly safe job on 
a sear. 

Every skeet shooter who is missing 
more than his share of targets can’t lay 
his trouble to incorrect trigger pull. 
There are plenty of other reasons why 
targets are missed. However, if you don’t 
know what the trigger pull of your gun 
is, you’d better have it tested—Wm. 
Harnden Foster. 
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MAN is known by the company he 
keeps; a magazine by the type of 
readers it attracts. As might be 
expected, the readers of OUTDOOR 

Lire, who apparently comprise men,wom- 
en, boys, and girls whose ages range 
from 17 to 70, are an exceedingly wide- 
awake and up-to-the-minute group. One 
proof of this is the character of the let- 
ters that reach my desk each month. 
Nearly all of them are interesting, not a 
few instructive, and every now and then 
comes one that is truly unique. 

As an example of the latter, I offer a 
brief note from George W. Cushing, of 
Detroit, Mich., who had read a reference 
in this department a few months back 
to the nondescript mongrels that invar- 
iably accompanied old-time “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” troupes and were vigorously bally- 
hooed as bona fide bloodhounds of the 
most bloodthirsty kind. 

Within a week after the appearance of 
that article came the note from the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. In it, he invited 
me, if I were eligible, to become a mem- 
ber of The Bloodhound Leaders of Amer- 
ica. 

This amusing organization, founded by 
Cushing himself, has its own official 
headquarters, stationery, etc., and a list 
of officers including the late O. O. Mc- 
Intyre, who, at the time of his death, 
held the exalted post of “Grand Leader.” 
In the words of a little paragraph on its 
letterhead, the society's membership “is 
composed of men who, as boys, led dogs 
in a parade to earn an admission ticket 
to an Uncle Tom's Cabin show. There 
are no dues, but applicants must give full 
details of eligibility to become a mem- 
ber.” 

Much as I appreciated the invitation, 
I could not conscientiously accept the 
honor it offered. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, I never led one of 
those phony bloodhounds. What's more, 
unless my memory is playing ‘possum, 
none of the other boys in our little vil- 
lage at that period ever led one, either. 
I don’t question the fact that, in Mich- 
igan, “Uncle Tommers” of that time so 
deliberately disregarded the fundamen- 
tals of good showmanship as to allow lo- 
cal small boys to pilot those potential 
killers through a street parade; but I 
very much doubt that they tried it up in 
New England. On the contrary, they 
left no vivid yellow handbill unpeddled 
in their attempt to convey the impres- 
sion that the half-breed great Danes, 
mastiffs, foxhounds, and fifty-seven other 
varieties of pooch that composed the 
“pack” were too dangerous to be en- 
trusted to anyone but members of the 
troupe, who were supposed to have 
hearts of oak and nerves of steel, and to 
know the sinister character of their 
charges from the growl up. 

Even Little Eva, who surely could win 
their confidence, if anyone could, spared 
no worried expression to indicate she 
was taking her life in her lily-white hands 
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when she was at one end of the leash 
and one of those mass murderers at the 
other. 

So, much as I might have appreciated 
the thrill of qualifying for membership in 
The Bloodhound Leaders of America, I 
never had the chance. 

Another letter, almost as unusual, came 
a little later. In it was an invitation to 
attend a Fathers’ Day party in honor of a 
famous Irish setter champion, owned by 
a well-known fancier living in Illinois. 
This invitation, too, I was unable to ac- 
cept, but I’m told something like 300 lov- 
ers of the big red dogs dropped in that 
day to pay their respects to the “Old 
Man” and to see a family bench show, in 
which a goodly number of his sons and 
daughters, who had not as yet completed 
their bench championships, competed. 

As this grand Irishman is already the 
sire of six American champions, with ex- 
cellent prospects of more to follow, he 
richly deserved the honors he received 
on his “big day.” 

As for the guests, if reports are cor- 
rect, they had an interesting, educational, 
and in every way satisfactory and satis- 
fying afternoon. Bountiful refreshments 
were served and all agreed it was a red- 
letter day in red-dog history in the Mid- 
dle West. To quote a portion of an ac- 
count of the proceedings sent me after 
the event, “No one there can ever forget 
the beauty of the closing scene, when the 
old dog posed at the head of five of his 
sons and daughters. Their deep-red 
coats glistened against a background 
of green grass and white pickets, while 
a perfect sun poured low, level, golden 
sunset rays across the velvet lawn.” 

All in all, it was a clever idea, cleverly 
carried out. 


You never know what the postman 
is going to dump out of his bag 
when you write pieces about dogs 





A third novelty in dogdom is described 
in a clipping from the Hartford (Con- 
necticut) “Courant” of August 20 last, 
which reached me only a few days ago. 
The half-tone cut accompanying the ar- 
ticle carries the caption, “Canine Country 
Club, Something New Under the Sun,” 
and the article itself seems sufficiently 
readable to be quoted in full. Here it is: 

“Dogs no longer need envy their mas- 
ters’ clubs, for a group of interested per- 
sons have established the Tailwaggers 
Country Club in West Hartford, where 
the canine may take his leisure in a semi- 
rural atmosphere. Located on New Brit- 
ain Avenue, just off the large traffic cir- 
cle, the log-cabin style main building 
makes an arresting picture, and the Tail- 
waggers sign invites inspection. 

“The club is a combination of things old 
and new in the dog game, and, if the 
plans of the founders are fully carried 
out, dogs that have been there may well 
be as boastful of membership as their 
owners in their exclusive clubs. One of 
the sanest things in the club rules is the 
provision that no dogs will be accepted 
for medical care. Each dog is examined 
on arrival, and, if found fit, accepted for 
as long a stay as his owner desires, and 
the club veterinarian makes a thorough 
inspection twice each week, thus pre- 
venting transmission of disease. 

“Each dog is given his individual space 
for rest and sleep, and may bring his own 
home toy. As a further mark of individ- 
uality, each dog is fed the diet specified 
by the owner. The club pantry is as well- 
stocked as is the larder of a <lub for hu- 
mans. As an added conditioner, the rules 
specify that each dog will be exercised in 
individual runs twice daily, making the 
club not unlike a health camp. 
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“In addition to the regular facilities 
that all well-regulated kennels should 
possess, provision is made for show-ring 
training. When remodeling of the prem- 
ises is completed, there will be a library 
established where owners may acquaint 
themselves with any breed through the 
books that are accepted as canine au- 
thority. Thus owner and dog alike may 
benefit from the ideas of these people 
who founded the Tailwaggers Country 
Club.” 

A sure-’nough novel idea, no doubt 
about that! But the layout apparently 
lacks a number of features considered 
absolute necessities in most country clubs 
of its class. Not a word is said about ten- 
nis courts or golf links; and billiard and 
pool tables, a bowling alley, card room, 
and even a bar are conspicuous by their 
absence. And what about beano parties 
and ladies’ night? No doubt all these will 
be provided in due time. As the member- 
ship increases and the total of annual 
dues grows larger and larger, the dogs 
will demand something more than a 
mere run for their money. 

So what? Are modern bow-wows be- 
coming sissies, like some of the rest of 
us, and is this a situation to be viewed 
with alarm? Not necessarily. It may 
work just the other way around. If the 
Tailwaggers plan catches on in a big way, 
in a few years we may find the various 
swank canine country clubs of the nation 
challenging each other to compete in 
athletic meets featuring ball tossing and 
catching, hare and hound races, bone- 
gnawing contests, and other similar 
sports that appeal to real he-dogs in- 
stead of softies. So we might as well 
look on the bright side of the picture and 
withhold our final judgment until we see 
what happens. 


N THIS connection, you have probably 

read of another innovation recently in- 
troduced by a progressive person or per- 
sons in one of our New England cities. 
This is a canine caterer service, which 
undertakes to supply breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners for fortunate dogs 
whose owners wish to avoid the trouble 
of preparing meals for their favorites 
and can afford the moderate expense it 
involves. This service offers a large 
variety of menus, which may be selected 
and ordered by customers, as well as any 
special dishes they may wish prepared 
to individual order. All meals are de- 
livered direct to owners’ homes at any 
reasonable hour requested. A maximum 
of service for a minimum of effort. 

Some or all of the new notions I’ve 
mentioned may seem a bit unnecessary 
or even ridiculous, but America is be- 
coming more and more dog-conscious 
every year and new conditions require 
new methods. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to picture any 
number of people who love dogs, but 
whose time is too much occupied to allow 
them to give their favorites the care and 
attention they need. To such owners the 
country club and caterer service, for in- 
stance, might easily prove the answer to 
the problem. 

Personally, I’m for anything that tends 
to increase the number of good dogs in 
the country and to make their living 
conditions as favorable as possible. Then, 
too, dogs that are neglected and allowed 
to roam the streets at will are a nuisance 
and give a black eye to dogs in general. 
And don’t forget we all take vacations 
now and then, and, in many cases, are 
obliged to leave our dog or dogs behind. 
Under such circumstances, adequate pro- 
vision for proper food, shelter, and exer- 
cise for a man’s best friend becomes not 
merely a joke but an actual godsend.— 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Not one case of sickness due 
to digestive disturbance in 
four generations of dogs fed 
exclusively on Pard and water! 



























@ Just a few weeks ago his only 
food was his mother’s milk. 
Then, at weaning time, he was 
switched to an exclusive diet of 
Pard and water. Scientists began 
to record his daily weight gains 
. toexamine him regularly for 
vitamin and mineral sufficiency. 
Today, Swift Scientists make 
this prediction—based on their 
records of this and 209 other 
dogs whose early histories in the 
Swift Research Kennels have 
been identical: As long as this 
dog remains on an exclusive diet 
of Pard and water he should never 
have a sick day due to digestive 
upsets! 

To keep your dog in thriving, 
vigorous health, keep him ex- 
clusively on Pard! 


MANY LEADING VETERINARIANS 
PRESCRIBE PARD! 


Dr. C. L. M. says: “In 9 cases out 
of 10, malnutrition is the real cause 
of a run-down condition.”’ In such 
cases, Dr. M. recommends Pard. 
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ond etherulrfional 
Deficiency Diseases. 


Use both types of Hunt Club—the triple value 
meal type food, a 5-lb. bag of which makes 15 ibs. of 
nourishing, appetizing food after you have restored 
original moisture; also Hunt Club Diamonds, 
supplying the same health-and-energy-building ingre- 





dients in hard, crunchy, he-sized pellets. Hunt Club’s 
high vitamin potency, complete mineral content and 
protein variety provi le maximum growth, finest coats, 
sound teeth and gums, vigorous health and happiness! 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N 
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Don't blame the weather 
dog scratches and sheds hi 
nature s Way at a 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life. improper 
food, lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination 
These conditions act to set up an intense irritation in the 
nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous 
He is in torment 


He looks to you for help and you can give it 


Rex Hunters Tastel: 
sules provide blood tonic 
dogs of all breed any age 
each week they act to quickly relieve di 
ef proper conditioning that cause scratching coat 
listlesanes poor appetite, bad breath kin irritations, and 
a host of other ! They work to make y pet happier 
healthier and more contented 

Inexpensive and easy to administer 
Powders the ription of a prominent 
nary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores, Pet and 
Sport Shops. Their well-directed action should show a quick 
effect. You may never know how fine your dog can be until you 
have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders— 
Keep Dogs Fit. 
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Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 





hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
nonpolsonous and harmless. Wash off before mating 
$1.00 buys enough for full period plus free sample 
If after using sample you are not fully satisfied, return 
unused regular bottle and your money will be refunded 
Ask your dealer end $1.00 for bottl postpaid 
Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass. [1 -? 
Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one regular bot 


free sample of NIX good for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 
in cash, check or money order. If, after using free sample, | am 
not fully satisfied, | will return, unused, regular bottle of NIX 
and receive my $1.00 back. 
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Dog Questions 


Can't Locate Singles 


Question: I have a 7-month-old pointer puppy 
out of very good breeding that I have been 
hunting. He has shown some very good work, 
both on coveys and singles. There are times, 
however, when he does not seem to be able to 
locate singles, although he hunts very well and 
covers his ground like an old dog. I thought 
it might be his age, but we have used an older 
dog that is very good and he also has difficulty 
at times in finding these singles. Is this a 
fault of the dog, air conditions, or what? 

Does a quail that has been flushed when 
alighting leave much scent, or does it close 
up and hold its body scent by tightening the 
feathers?—K. G. S., Jil. 


Answer: I think you're asking a good deal 
of a 7-month-old pointer pup when you expect 
him to be 100 percent efficient on singles. From 
your description, I should say he is a fine 
youngster, and I believe all he needs is ex- 
perience, which, as you know, is the best 
teacher for men and dogs. 

As to quail withholding scent, that’s an old, 
old subject for argument. I suspect the fact 
is that, when a bird is flushed and lights in 
good cover, and doesn't run after landing on 
the ground, it gives out but little scent. This is 
certainly true of what we call “stuck’’ grouse. 
Sometimes the very best of dogs bump them. 

I believe it is also true that the weather very 
definitely affects scenting conditions and the 
scenting ability of the dog, be he good, bad, 
or indifferent.—W. C. D. 


Terrier Digs Up Yard 


Question: My fox terrier dog, about 9 months 
old, constantly digs large holes in the yard. I 
have tried whipping him and also tried filling 


the holes with bricks and then filling in the dirt, 
but neither plan seems to work. I'll have to get 
rid of the dog if he doesn’t stop this practice. 
What do you advise?—M. A. M., Md. 


Answer: Terriers are digging dogs by nature. 
Their name is derived from terre, which, as you 
know, is French for earth, and they were origi- 
nally used to dig foxes, badgers, etc., from their 
dens. I know of no way to cure this fault ex- 
cept to punish the dog by whipping him with a 
folded newspaper, or even with a switch, if the 
newspaper doesn’t work. I have an idea that, if 
you let him know he must not dig, he will give it 
up as he grows older.—W. C. D. 


One-Man Dog 


Question: Can you tell me which breed of dog 
is the best one-man dog? Which is the best all- 
round watchdog?—0O. C. J., Cal. 


Answer: I should say a Dobermann pinscher, 
bull mastiff, boxer, or German shepherd might 
fill the bill for you. But a great deal depends 
on the individual dog and the way he is handled 
and trained.—W. C. D. 


Rabbit Hound Won't Bark 


Question: Is there anything I can do to make 
my 14-year-old rabbit hound bark on the trail? 
—C. M., Pa. 


Answer: I know of no way to make a hound 
bark on the trial except to run him as much as 
possible with a good, open trailer. This may or 
may not prove successful, depending on your 


dog. But I have an idea he will open up more 
as he grows older in years and experience.— 
W.C. D. 


¢ THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Infested With Fleas 


Question: Will you kindly give me the best 
dip for a setter dog? I have two young English 
setters with very hairy coats, and, no matter 
how often they are washed, they seem to be in- 
fested with fleas—H. A. M., North Carolina. 


Answer: Apply the following solution to the 
dogs’ coats: 1 tablespoon of kerosene to 1 qt. 
of milk. After 1 hour, bathe the dogs, adding 1 
to 2 tablespoons of cresol preparation to the 
water. You must not only rid the dogs of fleas, 
but you must also keep their kennels clean and 
free from fleas, otherwise, the dogs will become 
reinfected. These treatments may be repeated 
weekly until the dogs are rid of the vermin.— 
J. & &. 


Eyes Weak 


Question: I have a female cocker spaniel 15 


months old. In the past week, she has de- 
veloped eye trouble. Both eyes seem to be 
weak, dull and mattery. Please advise me as 


to a good diet and a remedy for this trouble.— 
F. R. C., Ohio. 


Answer: I suggest that you feed your dog % 
to 34 lb. of lean, chopped, rare beef daily, mixed 
with some cooked vegetables and stale whole- 
wheat bread or wheat biscuit. Three or four 
times a week give her a raw or soft-boiled egg. 
If it seems necessary, give her % teaspoon of 
bicarbonate of soda daily. Bathe the eyes with 
a 2-percent solution of boric acid. Then place 


1 drop of 5-percent silver vetellin into the eyes 
twice a day. Every night apply l-percent yellow 
mercuric-oxide ointment in and around the eyes. 
—J.R. K. 


Car-Sick Bitch 


Question: Our pointer is 3 years old. When 
we got her this year she had never been in a car. 
The first 2 weeks she didn’t seem to be car sick. 
Now it is pitiful. She drips saliva excessively 
and throws up every time she rides in a car, re- 
gardless of distance. We have done everything 
but the trouble seems to grow worse. Is there 
any way we can help her to overcome this af- 
fliction?—C. S., Mich. 


Answer: Do not feed your dog or give her 
any water 2 hours before leaving home. One 
hour before leaving give her 1/100 grain of 
atropine sulphate or % grain of phenobarbital. 
The previous evening, give her 1 tablespoon of 
milk of magnesia. I believe your dog will 
eventually overcome this car sickness.—J. R. K. 


Dog Bites Self 


Question: I have a 10-month-old Irish-setter 
male. This dog seems healthy and is just a good, 
smart pup. But, when he is eating anything such 
as large bones or pieces of tough meat, he will 
get angry—growling and biting at his hind leg 
or chasing after his hind foot. What do you 
think is the cause? Can it be cured?—H. C. G., 
Cal. 


Answer: Your dog probably has some nerv- 
ous affliction which is aggravated at meal time. 
Do not give the dog any bones. Feed him rare, 
lean, chopped beef or have the meat cut into 
small cubes. Give him %-grain of phenobarbital 
morning and night if necessary. I believe he will 
overcome this habit in time. Have the stool 
analyzed to see whether worms are present. Ap- 
ply a 5-percent solution of tannic acid and 
salicylic acid in alcohol twice daily to the parts 


he bites.—J. R. K. 
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“PACKAGE 
of JOY” 


Contains 5 delicious 
Miller’s Dog Foods 
and that helpful 
new booklet ‘‘Hap- 
pier Living for Your 
.* It’s all free 
the asking to 
dog owners. Just 
send us your name 
today. 






BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
239 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS 








“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
and cure dog diseases. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Mailed free. 

Describing 25 Famous 


| Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 2 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


Hound Lovers! 


Read ‘‘Bloodhounds and How 
to Train Them’’ by Leon F. 
Whitney. Secrets of training 
never before divulged. 25 il- 
lustrations of great blood- 
hounds. Will help you in train- 
ing other hound breeds. Special 
price 25c postpaid. Bloodhounds 
for sale and at stud. Address: 
White Isle Kennels, Orange, 
Connecticut. 

















Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 





WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
inhisown homewith power 
tools. Tells what power 
machinery you will need 
to turn out beautifully fin- 
ishedfurniture. Howtouse 
the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter saw, jointer, and 
band saw. How to bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully ex- 
plained—how to turn a plain popes smooth 
cylinder, how to use a skew chisel to square ends, 
how to make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex 
and concave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, 
occasional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate 
and chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How 
to make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00C. O. D. Send order WITH NO MONEY 
for WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND JOIN- 
ING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few 
cents postage when book arrives. 

OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 29 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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How Much Help 
Is a Shot Pattern? 


(Continued from page 83) 

he got precisely what he was after. 
There was no need of extreme velocity, 
because the big shot would kill at 80 yd., 
even though muzzle velocities were 
moderate. 

The best-patterning gun I ever fired 
was a Greener 8 gauge. I loaded it with 
52 grains of Herco powder, not a heavy 
charge, and 2% oz. of No. 2 shot. That 
was a fine-patterning charge at 80 yd., 
with no great amount of recoil in a 14- 
Ib. gun with 36-in. barrels. Then there 
was the Ithaca Magnum, with 2 oz. of 
No. 3 shot, the only gun made in Amer- 
ica that could be guaranteed to kill 
regularly at 80 yd. I think that Mag- 
num would have been more popular had 
it been made with 34-in. barrels, and 
weighing no less than 12 lb. 

As to other guns, I think the Ithaca 
Super 10, with a load of 1% oz. No. 4 
shot, and the Winchester Magnum 12, 
loaded with 15 oz. of 4’s, will kill uni- 
formly at 65 yd. Few of us can shoot a 
shotgun effectively at a greater distance, 
because we do not know the lead. I 
doubt if anyone knows how much to hold 
ahead at 80 yd. We can’t know, not 
getting enough practice. 

A very good 12 gauge gun, 30-in. bar- 
rels, good progressive-powder load, will 
kill single ducks at 55 yd., with 1% oz. 
of either 5’s or 6’s. Most men who have 
had a chance to shoot 1,000 ducks or so 
know pretty well where to hold up to 50 
yd. The 16 gauge with a progressive- 
powder load and 1% oz. of No. 6 shot 
will not fall behind the 12 more than 5 
yd., if so much, and should kill in a 
good-patterning gun at 50 yd. The 20 
with 1 oz. of No. 6 Lubaloy shot, will kill 
ducks at 46 yd., sometimes at 50 yd. In 
duck shooting, with the three bores, all 


full-choke or improved-modified, the 
difference in the killing range will not 
look great if a man can hold well. As 


a matter of fact, most of us do well to 
come within 5 yd. of the true distance 
in guessing the range. 

With any of the standard guns, there 
is the question of what degree of choke 
we need in order to hit. The improved- 
modified will kill within 2 yd. of the full- 
choke, and for the majority of us it is 
better boring. The modified-choke will 
reach not less than 45 yd., and the aver- 
age man will kill more ducks with it, 
and kill them more cleanly, than he will 
with a full-choked gun, because he gets 
the full pattern on his bird and not the 
outer fringe. Of course, it depends on 
the man, some men being phenomenal 
gun pointers.—Chas. Askins. 


What, No Squirrels? 


HERE is one resident of the Parkers- 

burg district of West Virginia who 
has just about decided you need bait for 
squirrels. Having been presented with a 
new shotgun by his wife, he decided to 
try it out in the squirrel woods of Ohio. 
After an entire day spent in the pursuit 
of the elusive bushytails, without getting 
a shot, the hunter trudged wearily 
homeward. On the way, he gathered a 
bagful of nuts, which he emptied into a 
sack on the back porch. You’ve guessed 
it—a few minutes later, his wife went 
out to inspect the treasure, and saw a 
squirrel busily carrying the nuts away. 
The baffled sportsman is convinced the 
squirrel followed him home. 
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@ NOW it’seasy tofollow 
the example of profession- 
al dog raisers and protect your dog 
against incomplete or improper worm- 


ing. Any dog owner can now worm his 
dog for all 3 kinds of worms—Tape, 
Round (ascarid), Hook—witha package 
of Pulvex Combination Treatment 
Worm Capsules. Containstwotypesof 
harmonious capsules. Given a week 
apart, they rid a dog of Tape and 
Round and Hook Worms without gas- 
sing, gagging. No experience needed. 
Money-back guarantee. At all pet, drug 
and department stores; 50c and 75c. 


PULVE 
nation Theatment 


WORM CAPSULES am 


THE ONLY COMBINATION TREATMENT IN ONE PACKACE 
THAT Expe®s TAPE AND ROUND AND HOOK WORM: 















Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. tI 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 














COULD I WRITE A 
BOOK ABOUT WORMS! 





I've whelped five families—they've all had worms! 
But the Master's a great help. ‘‘Worms!"' he says, 
reading the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. ‘That means 
Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES."' So we dose the 


pups and the worm scare's over! Those capsules 
work — like the SURE-SHOT CAPSULES | get! 





That DOG BOOK and | have taught the Master 
plenty! The new edition has a swell article b 
Albert Payson Terhune. Get | gd free copy 
a drug or pet store — or with this coupon. cs 


Sergeants ! 


DOG MEDICINES £4 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 











Dept. SH-2, Richmond, Va. . 
Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 

Name o 

Address_ & 


City State 
a == — oo om om & 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28%c a word per insertion when 3 ads ore paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


Count each number 
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IRISH Water Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, 
rattails. Registered stock, working strains. All 
around retrievers, land or water Wonderful in- 
telligence, a keen nose Puppies youngsters, 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 

SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 


Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’ s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 
BRITTANY “Spaniels. Buy one of these energetic 
and useful dogs. Staneh, good retrievers. Easily 
trained. Casa Blanca Kennel, Hidalgo 15, Villa 
A. Obregon, Mexico D. F 
SPRINGER spaniels, puppies, 
reasonable. tligible. Satisfaction 
Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, N. Dak 
REGISTERED spaniel pupy 


sold on trial. 


youngsters priced 
guaranteed. 


cocker ies. Males 


$35.00 females $25.00. North Woods Kennels, 
Conover, Wisconsin 

COCKER spaniel puppies - and grown dogs only. 
Key City Kennels, Dubuque, Iowa. 

BLACK Cocker pu ppies. Special prices for Feb- 
ruary F Moore Sutherland, Iowa 

HALF Cocker, half Water Slack, brown. Chas. 
_Gallagher Spencer, Iowa 















a eg ‘RS for field or show. A. Hill, Pompton 
Lakes J 

RE KS ARLY priced choiced quality Cockers. 
Wallace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

i 
AIREDALES AY 
OORANG Aljiredales are all-round dogs Puppies 
$20.00 up, shipped on approval, sold by mail 
only. Sportsmen's — Service, B9, _LaRue, oO. 
i E TT E RS) 
ano POINTERS 

GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 
crats of Dogdom, hunters, retrievers, the ideal 
dog for pheasants and grouse Youngsters for 
sale Comrade Farms, Galion, Ohio 
MARGEL English Setters. You too may have a 
bench type hunter by going Margel For Sale 

young bitches $50. Stud services $25. Margel 
Kennels, c/o Hurd’s, Lansing, Mich 
IMPORTED Claus Schiesweg, German Pointer 
Stud. Drahthaar Pointers. Shorthair Kennels, 
Bennington, Neb 
REGISTERED English Setter year old Point- 


Females $20.00. 





ing, not gun shy. Males $25.00 
F. Miller, New Columbia, Pa 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointer pups Best blood 
_lines _ Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Neb. 
BEACLES 


PU RE BRED Registered Beagle Pups. None finer. 






Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio 

BEAGLES broker choice puppies Starters. 
Trial Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa 
BEAGLES Rabbithounds; thoroughly broken. 
Tria! Puppies Charles Rexroth, York, Pa., 
Rte. 3 

BEAGLE puppies AKC. Exceptional field breed- 
ing. $12.50. Leo Hofmann, Lapeer, Mich 
BEAGLE, Rabbit Hounds. Trial. Started. Pup- 


Meckley, Glenville, Pa 


HOUNDS. 





pies B 





FOR Sale: Male Walker Fox Hound, 3 years 
old, good voice, fast, steady, extra good hunter 
cannot be run out Runs single or with pack 
Runs nothing but fox No papers, but honest- 
to-goodness fox hound. $15.00. Ten days trial. 
Bill Emerson, Box 28, Murray, Ky 

KENTUCKY male coonhound; 4 yr. old. Rabbit, 
fox, deer proof. $40.00. 15 days trial. B. W. 
Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 

I caught 46 coons last season, have Male Coon 
Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick-Redbone bred 
large size, wide hunter, fast, good voice, true at 
tree, rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00. Ten 
days trial, Bank reference picture of myself 
furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 

PAIR ace straight coon-hounds $100 Puppies 
now $5.00 Hershey's Sporting Goods Co., Orr- 
ville, O 

$10.00 buys 3 year old male or female Coon 
Opossum Hound Fast, wide hunter, tree bark- 
er, rabbit, stock, fox broke. 20 days trial, money 
back guarantee. Henry Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 
SILENT hound and cur, 3 years, combination 
coon, opossum, mink Fast, true tree barker. 
Believe none better. $15.00. Twenty days trial. 
Picture furnished Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
COON Hunters—Try one of Kentucky’s best 
trained coonhounds Broke of rabbit stock 
fox, deer. Fast hunter, true tree barker, cheap 
price, long trial money back guarantee. C. 
Lewis, Hazel, Ky 

KENTUCKY female coonhound 2! yr. old 
Broke Really will tree coon $12.50 15 days 
trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky 
COONHOUNDS, $25.00 up. Possum and squirrel 
dogs cheap John Clarke, Pivspect, Tenn 
FEMALE Coonhound, 4 years, good size, wide 
open trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, 
stock proof. $10.00. Thirty days trial. Picture 
furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky 
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BLACK Labradors. The all purpose sporting 
dog. Large selection of well bred puppies. Rod 
Hall, Concordia, Kan. 
GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, South 
Dak. 
LABRADOR Retrievers. Lieutenant D. Adams 
Frost, ‘‘Homeside,’’ Edmonds, Wash 

CREAT i) g 
REGISTERED Great Danes reasonable. Mar- 


velous guards, companions. Kalmar Farms, 

Stone Mountain, Ga. 

a Great Dane puppies. 
San Lorenzo, N. Mex 


9 RT 


. De las G’ Kennels, 








PUPPYTIME! True old fashioned cold nosed, 
longeared black tan buglers. Catalog dime. 
Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 


intelligent breed, 


SAINT Bernard puppies. Most 
Kennels, 


priced reasonably Illustrations free. 
No. 2, Chazy, N. 
REGISTERED dachshunds, 
terriers, springers. Stamp. 
Wis. 

THE best in collies. Large 
stone Kennels, Maple Heights, a 
REGISTERED coach puppies. Healthy beautiful, 
intelligent. Kane Kennels, Leland, Ill. 
SUPERB Attractively 
Various _ Arvada, Colo. 
COLLIES, Ship anywhere. 
Tonn, Dallas, Tex. 
DACHSHUNDS. Healthy pups. 
Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautauqua, 
NORWEGIAN Elkhound, Scotties and 
Foxterrier puppies. Envilla Kennels, 
Mont 

DACHSHUND Registered 
$25.00. Claudine Bemmann, 
CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups. 
Kennels |. Nev ada, » Ohio. 


scotties, wire-fox- 
Brogden, Rush Lake, 


assortment. Lode- 
Marion, Ind. 


priced. 


Chow 
colors. 


puppies. 
Nic klis, 


pups. . Bobb 





also bull 





tegister stock; 
Wichita, Kans. 
wirehaired 
Havre, 
~ for pets 
Wis. 

Regal 


puppies 
Columbus, 








NOTICE! ! 


Readers can answer the Classi- 
fied ads on these pages with 
the same confidence they do 
the aoe ones on the preced- 
ing pa 

OUTDOOR LIFE takes every 
precaution for the protection of 
its readers. Many advertisements 
are refused. Only those adver- 
tisers who furnish us with satis- 
factory references are permitted 
to use these columns. 














BIRDS AND ANIMAL 


bred 
strain, 35-lbs. maturity. 


females, improved heavy 
Yukon minks. Domes- 


interesting catalog, 


RACCOONS 


skunks. Instructive, 
10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 
MAKE money with Poultry. Read America’s 
leading poultry magazine for latest information. 
Three years $1.00; nine months 25c. Poultry Trib- 
une, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
EASTERN Mink. Bred females spring delivery, 
production guaranteed. Our new folder on build- 
mailed for 25 cents. 


ticated 


ing pens and general care, 

Davis Fur Farms, R. No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
BIG money raising Angora wool rabbits! Easy, 
fascinating Wool brings $3 to $6 Ib.! Cata- 


logue, wool samples 10c. Clay’s Angoras, Sharon, 


Wash. 
PHEASANT bargains. Two. pair. 
Golden, Silver or Mutants $9.00, 


—Ringnecks and 
or Amhersts or 





T. Goldens s $11. 00. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, O. 
1938 hatched ~ ringnecks, wild turkeys, Mutants 
Golden Pheasants. Lawrence N. Taylor, Shad- 


owhurst Farm, Glen } Moore, Chester Co., Pa. 


BOOKING orders now; 15,000 Ringneck eggs, 
also few ornamentals. Blue Ridge Game Farm, 
Box 307, Elizabeth, Pa. 


WILD Waterfowl. “many varieties. Shoal 
and diving ducks. Prices reasonable. 
Game Farm, Nehalem, Ore. 

CHUKAR Partridge. Exceptionally strong, hardy 
stock. Breeders. Eggs in season. Acacia Park 
Bird Farm, Route 1, Box 119, Torrance, Cal. 
PEAFOWL, Swan, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guineas, Wild Geese, Ducks, Turkeys, Breeding 
Stock. Bettendorf, Iowa. 








“water 
Wild 





John Hass, 








CHUKAR Partridges and Bobwhite Quail for 

breeding or release. Foothills Quail Farm 

Boulder, Colo. 

WHITE peafowls $26.00 pair. Express prepaid. 

live delivery. Francis Rudkin, ‘‘Bardsdale,’’ 

Fillmore Cal. 

RAISE mink. Bred females available. Dime fot 

general information. Lomman’s ‘ur Farm 

Spangler, Pa 

WILD grey 7 coons, bobcats, cheap. ” Le Bee 

Ee ae Clewiston, Fla. 

MINK Raising Sample copy _ “magazine, dime. 

Fur Trade Journal, , Box 31, Toronto, Can. 

CHUKAR Partridge. >. Hardy Northern strain. 

Rolling Rock Club, ‘Laughlintown, Pa. 

CHUKAR partridge and bob-white quail breed- 

ers. Forest Hill Game Preserve, Griffin, Ga. 

SUPERIOR Missouri Cottontails for restocking. 

Clifford Wilson, New Hampton, Mo. 

WILD rabbits, frogs, lumber, farms, cheap. Vol 

Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 

LIVE wild cottontail rabbits for sale. R. Hend- 

ricks, Rutledge, Mo. 

FERRETS; white and brown, A-1 stock. Her- 
Leichsenring, South Amana, Io lowa. 


man 
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CARL ZEISS 8 x 30 . Lightweight | Binocular. 
Brand new, cost reg. $99.00. Sale $57.50. Win- 
chester model 69, bolt action rifles, fine condition, 
$9.50. 410 and 20 gauge Crescent double barrel 
hammerless shotguns, brand new, $16.95. Ansley 
Fox double barrel hammerless 12 gauge shotgun, 


A grade, like new, $42.00. Illustrated catalog, 
2000 new and used guns, send coin, 25c. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. L-5, 13 S. 16th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

USED Smith & Wesson Revolvers .44 Special, 
good $14.95. Army scabbards $4.95. Free! Gun 
catalog, send stamp. Free! Tackle catalog, send 
stamp Free! Camera list, send stamp. Free! 
Ski catalog, send stamp. Medal-award catalog 
10c. J. Warshal & Sons, First and Madison-JJ, 
Seattle, Wash 

MARLIN Guns repaired. All models since 1891. 
Factory experts make your guns like new New 
gun guarantee. Marlin Firearms Co., Dept. L, 
New Haven, Cane. 

TELESCOPES ee. Z3inoculars; 1939 
bargain c: atalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 
27th St., * & 

LOAD Shot Shells, long range. “Coyotes, geese, 
win bets. Very deadly. Particulars 25c. Carl 
Cheek, Tujunga, Cal. 

YANKEE reloading “tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

USED Guns. All kinds. List free. Howe Fur 
_Company, Coopers Mills, Me. 

FINEST rifle telescopes "made. Malcolm Tele- 
_scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

MONOMOUNTS; Twinmounts. Illustrated cir- 
cular. Send stamp. Albree, 110-2 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

RESTOCKING, repairing, alterations, shotguns, 
rifles, handguns. H. C. Campbell, Pennsgrove, 
N. J 


Wanted 
Goods 


exchange 
Sporting 


sell or 
Hershey's 


BROWNING guns; 
good guns for cash. 
Co., Orrville, 





FIREARMS 









ANTIQUE — Firearms. 50-Page list 20c. | Hobby 
Shop, 406 Clement, S an Francisco. 

WANTED Ny Firearms. Entire Collections. 
Cash. Serven , Sonoita, Ariz. 


Cartridges. lists. 
. Huntington, L. 


COLLECTORS. 
Platt Monfort, 


+ ae ~ for 








OSA GE staves 1% x! x5% to 6 ft. 50. Billets 





$2.50. 5 to 6 ft. pde.t bow to 50 “bb. pull and 
12 cedar target arrows $15.00. R. C. Parker, 
Johnson, Neb. 

ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 


Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, 


617 South State, Chicago. 
FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, 
Mich. 


— 
sup-« 
amazoo, 












num creel—cool, well ventilated and sanitary 
fish compartment on one side; removable bait- 
box, subdivided tackle compartments on other 
side. A boon to the stream fisherman. Literature 
on request. At dealers or postpaid, $4.95. Smith 
& Focht, Wel Isboro, Pa. 

TIE flies! Simple, fascinating! Send for new 
book, ‘‘Modern Flycraft’’ containi complete 
instructions and 700 patterns. $1.2 postpaid 
Binfords-Mort, Graphic Arts Blidg., Portland, 
Ore 

FLY Tying Materials. Complete line of quality 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. 
Noll, 562 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa 

RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 
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3 i Cash must accompany order, New advertisers are requested to 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
@) r | § I | la “ad with remittance 19 Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
~~ Ave.,- New — York s~ Merch issve closes Janvaory 19th. 


ROLLS developed, two sets prints plus enlarge- 


fe. &* SPORTING COODS <5 ment coupon 25¢. Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 





















500 ASSORTED dyed hackles, Bass or Trout size 
$1.00. Southern Buch tails 2 for 25c. Free 





























































































































catalog! Gopher Sports Supply, 8M West 26th ——— - = prints 2%c Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
8t., Minneapolis. FREE — ———— emf _ = yun “Where the West Begins.’ __ 2-12 
at . - - te . 
SINKER molds, trolling, just out. Free illus- oa Compottiien Tremaine Me -0cs, SM ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
trated folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Seer:  senahnatetenient Daa meats _ and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 
Reading, Pa. SNOWSHOES, finest oe meg S ee, Circular reprints 30c Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
—__—_—__——— 2@ ide n > > n n- “AIT? ——~\ ar 3 
FLY Tying Materials, New Catalog. . Free In- ~ errs wad Snowshoes, Cumberland Cer GENUINE picture star’s photo with roll de- 
structions. Grege’s Artificia ies, ristol, veloped Famous double size prints. Free en- 
Conn. largement cot ipon—25c. Colorcraft, Box 2510-OL, 
FREE catalog. Superior Flytying Material mod- TAXIDERM Hollywood, Cal ‘ ee 
erately priced. John W. Steele, ‘Material Spe- RUGS acai, ~ Polar, Black or Brown Bear: FREE sample Streamline snapshot. t._ Send nega- 
cialist,’’ Hillburn, New York. - Sl Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard Streamline Studios, Box 5699E, Cleve- 
FLY Tying Tools. Vise, base, clamp, rubber | Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope ‘Moose land, O. ew 725% Pure. 
button, one dollar. Star Tackle Co., Sycamore, Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually k 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- é : ”~ ’ he 
si VO ae ~ ; where. Write today for selection and price list WATERWEEDS removed easily and e vel 
“oy first pm gga H . te A a, arcuee Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo from any lake, pond or river.-Write for par 
Mich, NEW catalog, lower prices. Glass eyes, all taxi ticulars. Aschert .Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, 
sell ~ dermists’ supplies. Taxidermists: write for Calif, 
REDW WATER 1 ishworme— Gatch teh. live ladel- catalog just off the press. Prices cut deep. ; BUILD \ wind light “plant f for your “cabin. _ Com- 
Superior Bait Co., Lynwood, Cal. money. Get finest goods made; from oldest plete plans and valuable catalog 10c. LeJay 
Fis svt Th Ante : — dealers in America. Elwood Stpply Co., ‘ Mfe 193 LeJ Bldg.. M ~ lis. M 
FREE. 1939 Catalog. Finest flytying materials 225, Omaha, Nebr. Mig., 493 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.  _ 
f . tockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, a ~ MAKE arti l arble. Novelties, 8, t- 
nd — — and . ? FRED Sauter, America’s Leading Taxidermist cane ao vy Pe gg tt gine My p= 
> — . 42 Bleecker St..N: Y. C. All Game Specimens S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista Ave., Los Angeles 
BUCKTAILS — Northern, large. Leng ~ haired. mounted Naturally, Artistically to order, moth oa ¥ > 
_Cleaned. Hofmann, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. proof. Skins tanned and made into Rugs. Call 8 Scammell 
FINEST ._ fiytying Materials, reasonable. Mac- and examine largest stock of Mounted Speci- MAKE nationwide acquaintances. | Sw: ap ) stories, 
Crosson, Box 14, Wall | Street- tation, N. ‘ mens in U. 8S. photos, equipment. Send dime for addresses of 


a 10 sportsmen eager to correspond. Sportsman’s 






























FLYTYING.matefials. Free catalog. The Fly TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, Club, Salisbury, Mass 
$ Fitchburg, Mass Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- Foe : = mace emcees 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi LLECTRIC outboard from old automobile gen- 
BOA AND CAMPING dermist Send 10c for big illustrated catalog erator operates with car battery. Smooth — 
FE IPMENT Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado quiet Plans 10c LeJay Manufacturing, 593 
es —— -_ 7 . ea. suilding i § i 
BUILD your favorite boat by the Welch system. BEAUTIFU L scarfs made from your fox, rac- Le Jay Building Minne apolis, Minn, 
It’s inexpensive: interesting and _ profitable. coon, mink pelts. Latest style, finest workman- DIVORCES: No publicity. American Attorney. 
Everything for building, equipping or repairing ship. Photographs. Written money back guar- Information, Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 
boats. Use Welch Ready Cut Parts. ; Send 10¢ antee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Til. 10 colored Gemstone arrowheads §$.99. 4,000 
for catalog showing boats of many types; Boat PRICES slashed! New 36-page 1939 Supply 3argains. Firearms, Antiques. Beautiful cata- 
hardware; Propellers; Marine Paints; Sails; Boat Catalogue Free. New items. New ideas. Post logue-Photographs 10c. Museum, Rutland, Il. 
finishing materials and Welch White Cap Marine card brings yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers ee 
Motors. Welch Boat Co., Station K-4, Mil- Memphis, Tenn. — NTED ewe Sees. - six - ++ spread 
: * vid pon _ or sale reasonable. ree pnoto ee ertillion, 
waukee, Wis. — ———————————— NEW type headforms and earliners! Glass eyes atinenta, Texas. ; 
BOAT blueprints and full size paper patterns, and supplies. Lowest prices. Penn Taxidermy 9 ———_—_-- —_ _ ___ ___ —_—~ 
50c up. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, out- Studios, Hazelton, Pa. ¢ jeer, = toned. poliehed Fox oa. Horas, 
board boats, ete. Designed by leading naval eae —— ; Steer, $4. axidermist, 993 Gates, rooklyn 
architect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. $1.00 for aft courses in taxidermy. Can't beat it ~ Y. ‘ 
3te i § . iu ? 01 Ly nont, | —_——_ a —Seeee — 
Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Til. BINOCULARS, nearly-new, 16 power, Zeiss, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


00. “Volimer, 237—79th St., Brooklyn. 


INDIAN CURIOS 











MOUNTED deer heads for sale. David Swin- 
burn, Littleton, N. H. - 
TAXIDERMY Supplies. . Paper | forms, glass eyes 












































FOODS attract ducks Fish! Game! Terreil’s Arthur C. Birch. Scottsville, N. Y. 12 arrowheads, Spearhead Pipestone §$.99. 4,000 
seeds grow! Plant this spring. Write Terrell’s, FINE deerskin gloves made. C.K. Wood, Gloves mare Lins: — ee Tomahawks, Ban- 
© 4 ° . ° . srstones, F 7] " 
479A. Oshkosh, hi i Secd__Write f eaial _Johnstown, N Y. me Shendesuenss. taswaees rove cole ~Gheteaeeel 
a ng te . eed Aitkin for sp 64 PAGE cry 8 free. Eyes, tool. Supplies 10c Museum, Rutland, _Til. 
prices. Mac-Gregor-Vennerly me Schoepfer, 1200 Broadway, New York. - . . 
e D E C O S = art aos ; ILLUSTRATED booklet “How To Make Arrow- 
SPECIAL low ~ prices on making fox scarfs. heads’’ of flint, glass & etc. $1.00. Indian Lore 
== 4 <A 1 Strange, Clarkston, Wash | Publications, Green River, Wyo 
OWL Decoys, once-alive. Mechanical $18, Sta- TAXIDERMIST. Deer beatae animals, etc. | 100 GOOD arrowheads, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 
tionary $8. Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, mounted reasonably. Geo. Link, Phillips, Wis 50c. Lllustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot 
N. Y. CHOKERS made Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete Springs, Ark. 


























GRAVES nationally known Box Turkey calls. _Larson’s Taxidermy, Iola, Wis. | 100 GOOD or 60 fine Arrowheads, $3.00. Catalog. 

Guaranteed. $1.00, P. L. Graves, Yale, Va. SALE—Rugs, Heads, Birds. Bargains Taxi George Holder, Glenwood, Ark 

rer ROPERTIES FOR SALE dermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y 20c brings you a nice approval selection of In- 

i OR RENT s MODERN Taxidermist Magazine. Cgponmeld Cen- dian Relics. L. Barron Noel, Blackwater, Va. 
te I - ree sample copies, 25c. - 7 —— a 





CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands for a Dollar an 
acre and up. Hunting, fishing, camps. See ad- 
vertisement page 5. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 

Street West, Toronto, Canada. CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated catalog 


OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- listing everything photographic, still and movie 


| REEL é 


MEN—WOMEN. Get 1939 U.S. Government 
jobs Commence $105—$175 month. Prepare 
immediately for next examinations. Experience 
usually unnecessary. Full particulars—list posi- 





































roved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and cameras, films and lenses, at tremendous savings. * ae a “ * we 
w 1, Muteard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- eee duh on er ere, Franklin Institute, 
City, Kans. anteed. We take your old camera or equipment | Face on OCnester, NW. ee 

— > r in trade. Write now for your free copy of our you like to draw, sketch or paint—Write for 
JUST out! Strout’s Catalog. Farms, rural busi- newest money-saving bargain book, just out! | Talent Test (No Fee). Give con and occupa- 
ness opportunities, this great 100-page bargain Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., tion. Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. OL 29, Minne- 
list Free. Write today. Strout Realty, 255-SW (Photographic Headquarters Since 1899) 230 apolis, Minn. _ 
ith Ave., N.Y. C. el a South shesh, Dept. 2-G, Chicago a — 
222 acre hill farm at end of road, million feet | Ti Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! ‘ PA ATENT 

timber, two acre pond, excellent hunting. Ar- Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of :SasGSI nn 
thur Wright, Bartonsville, Vt. a two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional en- INVENTORS-—Small ideas may have large com- 

largements, one tinted enlargement, or eight re- | mercial possibilities. Write us for free book, 
| 


‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of 


prints—for 25c coin. Reprints 2c each. The 










TRAP bai h Pack Photo Mill, Box 629-6, Minneapolis, Minn | Invention’’ corm. — are dangerous in pa- 
TRAPS, snares, baits, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 5. EO 2 Oe ge tent matters ‘ree information on how to pro- 
MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at ceed. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 





baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest ; - avic 
prices; quickest service. Write new catalogue. A ed 690-L. Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Howe Fur Company, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, tion sufficient. Interesting booklet and require- | HAVE YOU A sound, practical invention for sale, 














Maine. ss - ments free. American School of Photography, | patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
NINE foxes in one day. Trap the slyest fox and 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1281, Chicago. | Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, 
all fur-bearers. Particulars Free. Guaranteed. ; ~<a | Washington, D. C. 

MILLIONS now know. ‘‘Hollytints Means Bet- | es 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. ter Prints.’’ Two professional enlargements with | WATSON BE. Coleman, registered Patent Attorney, 
ELEVEN good box traps. Complete blueprints trial roll, 25c. Fascinating premiums. Unequaled Victor Building, Washington, D. C, Highest 
30c. Weesho-Uco, B51-M, Detroit, Mich. service. Hollytints, OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif. references. Best results. Booklet free. 








IF YOU NEED A DOG 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no matter what... . here in these columns are 
ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 





FEBRUARY, 1939 ” 





Before | Learned About Trout 


(Continued from page 87) 


‘He rolled the resulting lump in the sack- 
ing, put it in his hip pocket, wrapped 
his wooden minnow in a handkerchief, 
put it in his shirt pocket, and we shoul- 
dered a bundle of poles, and headed for 
the river. 

It was about three miles to the river, 
and we went across the old Free Bridge 
just as the sun was coming up. We 
came out on a gravel bar that was about 
seventy-five yards long. The colonel 
strung up two poles, took the dough 
out of his pocket, rolled off little pieces 
of it, and threw them out into the 
water. He walked all up and down that 
bar and planted that mixture from one 
end of it to the other, and it wasn't 
long until a couple of blue shiners came 
to the surface gasping, stood up on 
their tails, and skated in to shore. In 
a few minutes, there must have been 
half a thousand of them skating in 
every direction. They got drunk as 
lords on that poison dough, and some 
of them would go half a yard up onto 
the gravel with the force of their run. 
Minnows were flopping all over the place 
in no time at all. 

My Dad let me have two of the poles, 
told me to pick up enough shiners for 
bait, and began to unwrap his wooden 
minnow. I baited up my poles, stuck 
their butts in the ground, and sat be- 
tween them and waited. I watched the 
colonel rigging up his pole with the 
wooden minnow on it, and I am sure he 
hadn't figured on chumming that hole, 
but only on catching a few minnows for 
bait, else he wouldn't have been so anx- 
ious to get that plug to working. I was 
wishing that I had one of the things 
when I heard a loud slap and looked 
around to see one of my poles flailing 
the water. I picked it up and heaved 
a fish over my shoulder. Then I realized 
that the other pole was flopping up 
and down like a shirt tail in a breeze. 
I heard the colonel say “Holy Moses 
and Ginral Jackson,” and it looked to 
me as if the whole river was boiling 
with fish feeding on those drunken 
minnows. 

“Barfish,” the colonel said. “Barfish, 
son! Good Godfrey! Barfish by the 
thousands! Millions—” I think now 
that the colonel exaggerated their num- 
bers, and I don't think they were bar- 
fish, but calico bass. Yet I admit that, 
at the time, I thought the colonel was 
ultra-conservative in his estimate. In 
any case, the orgy lasted for nearly an 
hour before the school departed and 
our fish that wouldn’t go on our five- 
foot stringer were threaded onto a wil- 
low shoot. The colonel never did re- 
member where he put his wooden min- 
now. 

From that time on, I considered the 


bass a very noble fish, and it wasn't 
more than a year or two until I had 
learned to fling a bucktail spinner 


around in places, where it would do the 
most good. We didn’t have any fishing 
rods in our family, and I learned to cast 
a spinner on a native-cane pole with 
no reel. 

There was good bass water all up and 
down the river and its tributaries, par- 
ticularly in the Old Channel, and over 
on the Saline Bayou. In these places, the 
current was sluggish, the water deep, 
and colored something like a pale-am- 
ber wine. The river bed was full of in- 
teresting holes, with sunken logs and 
submerged trees here and there. If 
a boy could chunk one of those bucktails 


96 


across the channel and make it land up 
there under the willows, just over one 
of those submarine obstructions, he was 
pretty likely to see an explosion and 
feel the pole trying to tear loose from 
his hands. Some of the fish that I 
caught weighed in the neighborhood of 
two and three pounds—which wasn’t 
any record from those waters, because 
I remember a man named Leslie Good- 
loe, who caught one that weighed more 
than twelve pounds. He caught it on a 
split-bamboo rod, too—and spent near- 
ly half a day landing that old black 
sinner. 

It was when I learned to fish from a 
boat that I really began to get the fun 
out of bass fishing. I served my appren- 
ticeship by paddling the boat for men 
who had good fly rods and could put a 
bucktail up under the willows with 
about as much precision as I have ever 
seen. Paddling along and watching them, 
I noticed that they always cast ahead of 
the boat; and I learned that late eve- 
ning was the best time to fish, and that 
it isn’t a stout pole and a heavy line 
that makes the fun, or, for that mat- 
ter, the length of a string. 

As I said before, the bass is a noble 
opponent, a worthy test of any man’s 
skill, and, at certain times of the year, 
he is pugnacious as the very devil. This 
inborn pugnacity calls to mind the time 
I persuaded my brother Mack to help 
me build a boat, which we put in the 
Caddo River without benefit of paint. 
It was a slender little bateau, made out 
of half-inch-thick planks, and it took 
a good deal of bailing to keep it afloat, 
in spite of the fact that we calked her 
until our arms were paralyzed, and we 
had run out of oakum. It probably 
would have made a good sieve. 

In any case, we hauled her out to the 
stream and launched her in the Bluff 
Hole, got in, and started paddling up 
the deep side, with those new gunwales 
shining bright in the sunlight. She 
handled like a canoe, and I was just 
getting ready to string up my rod when 
a big black bass came out from under 
a log, and smacked into the side of that 







“Holy Moses and Ginral Jackson!" shouted 
the colonel, and it looked to me just as 
if the whole river was boiling with fish 


boat so hard he knocked himself dizzy. 
He staggered halfway across that pool, 
turned around, and tried it again. He 
hit those yellow-pine planks so hard 
he wobbled all over the place, and I 
could almost hear him saying, “They 
ain’t laid a glove on me, pal,” as he 
turned around and came for it a third 
time. If we'd thought to put treble 
hooks on that boat, I'll bet we could 
have caught a string of bass in no time 
at all. 

Yes, sir, a bass is a fine, gamy fish, 
and I often get to thinking that I ought 
to take a few weeks off, go back to Ar- 
kansas, and fish around over those old 
places where I used to have so much fun. 

I'd do it in a minute, too, if it wasn’t 
for one thing. The trout season comes 
at the same time as the bass season. It’s 
really just too bad. 


Duck-Stamp Record 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
‘| reports that the 1938 sales of duck 

stamps reached a new high of 
$783,039. This is nearly $150,000 more 
than was raised in the next highest year, 
that of 1934-35. At least 90 percent of 
this fund will be used by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey to acquire and main- 
tain refuges for migratory birds and 
other wildlife. 

Minnesota led the stamp-buying pa- 
rade by a wide margin, selling 97,609 
stamps. Wisconsin, Michigan, California, 
Illinois, Texas, and Washington followed 
in that order. The four leading states 
and Washington all showed appreciable 
gains. Indiana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota also moved ahead. On the other 
hand, seven states or territories fell be- 
hind the previous year’s record. These 
were: Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, and South Carolina. 
Illinois, which dropped from 53,251 to 
51,333, is still among the leaders. In- 


cidentally, Minnesota’s place at the head 
of the list was gained by a remarkable 
spurt. The figures for this State for the 
4 years the stamps have been sold are as 
follows: 51,536, 44,062, 72,460, 97,609. 
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OK-4 is ideal for Sports smen! L ight, 
long, strong and roomy! 


IG MONEY" NEW On-4 


eee «6d IN A FEW EVENINGS AT HOME / ggg 


weight motor gives plenty of power! 





Everybody—even grumpy old Chief Eaglebeak—is mighty ex- 
cited over Mead’s big, new 14-foot portable Outboard KI- 
YAK! Think of it!—ANYONE, without previous experience, 
ae can build OK-4 at home in a few evenings and save nearly 
Here's OK-4 speeding along w } HALF the factory-Sunn cost—or sell to others at Big Profit! 


a 9 horsepower motor 


; q ‘ \ BLUE PRINT 
And get these startling OK-4 features: Carries 4 adults com- es _— 
fort tab ly and daft e—takes motors 9 h.p. or less, oars and sail— 
els 4/2 poun ds for ea %) portal y ol lder or car-top 
oO shin camping, tourins intis " . Leakproot. 
Dur ible. Doub le canvas eel ’ ( 7 d I biggest, 
lightest, strongest boat of its ki as AND- made only y MEAD 
in knock-down kits for quick ho embl or factory-built, 
ready for the water. Rush dime for ¢ hiel Eaglebeak’s Circular, 
The new 75 Ib. OK-4 easily lifte 7 amazing Low Introductory Factory Prices! 
to car-top. Portable Qar ind oarlochk GIVEN with your OK-4 


need! Paddle-and-sail models: The 

footer, 20 pounder! The Sports- 

The “Big bad CK-3” with 90 

et of n 45 pounds of boat—the sailor's 

‘" B f Then there the 50 pound “‘OK-2'’—Spit- 

Two girls oe ee sen- ; . : I | The Fleet—-takes up to 4 h.p. mote oars, 
itiona 00 or ae . ; = ! RI MEMBER—Mead is America’s _o— st 

é t Ri t facturer—-so buy your Ki-Yak from 

Ki-Y = you os Hl 4DO yl RTI RS. Rush coupon and dime now! 


- 
IN COUPON” alton 


. > b> > > 


To: CHIEF EAGLEBEAK 
ce MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept.0-29, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
K new KI-YAK Boat Circulars! Me 
much interested n heap low Factory Prices, Send 
i n Oars and Gift Paddle Offers, 
ge, packing charge! (Please 
The 50 Ib. OK-2 uses eail, oars, motor 4% h k or 
Ideal for family use, Easily ‘portable Seau 


IS S. MARKET ST. DEPT. 0.29 CHICAGO. U.S.A. 


State 
MAIL THIS COUPON AND I0c NOW! 
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GOOO MORNING, EVERYBODY! 
SEE YOU'VE BEEN PRACTISING 
WALKING ON THE LEVEL. THAT'S FINE 
WHEN YOU CAN WALK ON SKIS THE 
REST COMES EASILY. NOW, LET'S 
PRACTISE WALKING UP-HILE 











THE HERRING -BONE —— 
THE WAME COMES FROM ‘ 
THE PICTURESQUE PATTERNE FF 
THE SKIS LEAVE IN THE 
SNOW. COMMONLY USED 
ONLY ON SHORT, NARROW 
STRETCHES OF CLIMBING 














GOSH, HES A 
WONDERFUL ATHLETE, 














CHRISTIANIA ( DOWNHILL? — CHANGING DIRECTION OF CONTINUOUS 
HIGH-SPEED RUN... . FIRST, SKIER CROUCHES LOW, INSTANTLY 
NEW DIRECTION, THEN 
TURN 


“NOW-PLOW +» PUTTING ON 


£ BRAKES PY PUSHING APART TURN i5 * 


TAIL-ENDS OF 


+ 


SKi 



























STEM-CHRISTI 
TARTED By 
S STEM (EXTENDING ONE Ski FOR 
BROADER BASE ) 





TOO BAD, MISS ALICE. I'M AFRAID 
YRE GETTING TENSE AND KEYED-UP. 
HOW ABOUT STOPPING 
FOR A CAMEL 7 











WHILE WERE ENJOYING 
OUR SMOKE, PLEASE GIVE US 
AN EXHIBITION 
MR. THORNER 





















JUMP- TURN « « «+ AVOIDING 
A DANGEROUS HAZARD By 
CHANGING DIRECTION 
IN THE AIR 


NIA.se 
SINGLE 



























ORRY, BUT (IM GOING 


TO LET UP AND LIGHT UP 
A CAMEL. 
HAVE ONE 7 


BRAVO, 
MR. THORNER! 
HOW ABOUT 
AN ENCORE? 


YOU CERTAINLY 
ARE SOLD ON CAMELS, 
MR. THORNER 





WTERRUPTED 


AGILITY IN DOWN-HILL SKIING 


SLALOM ( FROM SCANDINAVIAN WORD MEANING 
COURSE) 


EXTREME TEST OF FORM AND 











(lest) THE BOSTON TERRIER, shown re- 
laxing, isoften called the “American Gentleman” 
of dogdom. Yet at rough-and-tumble play he’s a 
His nervous system 
like our 
own, bat with an importaht contrast. Right in 
the. midst of stremuous the dog stops, 
ealms down—instinctively! We humans are not 
loo often, we grind 
Yet how well it 
Do it the 


bundle of flashing energy 
is hair-trigger fast, sensitive — much 


action 


so apt to favor our nerves 


on at a task, regardless of strain 


pays to give your nerves reqular rests 
pleasant way —-LET UP—LIGHT UPA CAMEL! 
In mildness—ripe, rich flavor -sheer ¢omfort— 


Camels will add new pleasure to your smoking. 















FAST SKIING PUTS A GREAT STRAIN ON 
7 THE NERVES. A SINGLE SLIP CAN RUIN A 
PERFORMANCE. SO, TENSE, JITTERY NERVES 
ARE our! AT LEAST, THEY ARE FOR ME. 

| PROTECT MY NERVES BY GIVING THEM 
FREQUENT RESTS — | LET UP 
LIGHT UP A CAMEL. | FIND 
CAMELS SOOTHING 
TO MY NERVES 










CAMELS ARE MADE 
FROM FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
» +» TURKISH AND 
DOMESTIC 





LET OP LIGHT GP A CAMELS 


SMOKERS FIND CAMEL'S COSTLIER TOBACCOS ARE SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 














